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FOREWORD 


This  volume,  let  me  establish  its  identity  at  once,  is  one  of  the  preparatory 
books  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  will 
be  in  session  in  Uppsala,  Sweden,  from  July  4  to  20,  1968.  As  such,  it  will  not  only 
be  an  indispensable  tool  for  all  who  experience  personally  that  memorable  event 
but  it  will  equally  be  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  for  all  friends  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  Generalities  become  specifics  in  its  pages.  Candid  accounting 
is  given  of  exactly  what  has  been  done  by  department  after  department,  on  issue 
after  issue,  during  the  past  seven  years  ;  yet,  commendably  and  reassuringly  a  clear 
thread  will  be  found  to  run  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  which  will  lead  everyone 
who  has  his  eyes  open,  through  a  labyrinth  of  detail,  to  a  new  vision  of  the  shining 
goal  of  it  all. 

In  a  true  sense,  “New  Delhi  to  Uppsala”  is  the  official  report  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  the  forthcoming  Assembly.  Do  not  be  under  any  misapprehension, 
though.  It  is  not  in  any  way  merely  a  summary  or  conflation  of  minutes  of  past 
meetings.  Everything  in  the  book  represents  activities  over  which  the  Central  Com- 
nittee  has  exercised  oversight  or  plans,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  vision,  and  in 
which  the  Central  Committee  has  rigorously  invested  its  own  best  thought  and  which 
t  has  joined  in  conceiving.  But  equally,  unit  by  unit,  the  wisdom  and  the  con¬ 
tentious  study  of  responsible,  representative  divisional  and  departmental  com¬ 
mittees  are  also  reflected  in  these  pages. 

The  actual  writing  of  the  book  has  been  done  by  members  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  their  associated  staff  personnel.  Their  style  is  reportorial  and  factual, 
not  propagandists.  It  is  aimed  not  to  convert,  so  to  speak,  but  to  equip  persons 
already  committed  to  the  ecumenical  movement  with  facts,  presented  in  a  true 
perspective,  that  will  enable  them  to  form  right  judgments  for  the  future.  Keen 
intelligence  is  a  hallmark  of  our  staff,  so  the  writing  is  good,  but  literary  quality 
is  in  this  case  subordinate  to  clarity  and  content. 

To  a  higher  degree  even  than  with  the  governing  organs  of  many  of  our  member 
churches,  indeed  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  organization  I  know,  an  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  legislative  body.  Every  program,  every  venture, 
every  germinal  idea  connected  with  every  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Council  is  sifted 
and  screened  through  Assembly  committees.  Detailed  judgments  are  formulated 
about  past  accomplishments  and  endeavors,  and  equally  specific  projections  are 
made  for  the  six  years  to  come.  That  makes  having  an  informed  delegate  body 
utterly  essential.  This  book  is  an  attempt,  I  think  a  praiseworthy  attempt,  to  furnish 
all  participants  —  and  a  much  wider  circle  of  well-wishers  —  with  the  requisite 
materials.  From  here  on,  everything  depends  on  you.  Please  do  read,  mark  and 
assimilate  what  is  on  this  platter. 

It  has  often  been  deplored  how  much  motion  —  and  time  —  at  ecumenical 
gatherings  can  be  wasted,  and  has  been  wasted,  on  repeating  ideas  that  have  already 
been  well  expressed  and  on  advocating  experiments  that  have  already  been  tried 
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without  avail.  In  other  words,  the  attendants  have  been  insufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  past  of  the  movement.  Too  many  approach  each  new  Assembly  de  novo . 
Momentum  is  lost.  Achievements  in  thought  and  action  become  repetitive,  and  are 
not  cumulative  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  hope  to  minimize  that  failing  at  Uppsala. 
This  book  will  be  a  powerful  help  for  those  who  absorb  what  it  records. 

Ours  is  a  World  Council  of  Churches ;  the  member  churches  are  completely 
in  control  of  it.  Under  God,  they  need  to  shape  this  gleaming  instrument  and  utilize 
it  as  they  ought.  Every  voter  is  officially  answerable  to  his  own  communion  and 
must  serve  it  fully  as  much  as  he  serves  the  Council  as  a  whole,  both  by  discharging 
his  duties  diligently  at  Uppsala  —  and  in  advance  preparation.  Nobody  even  faintly 
intends  that  the  Council  should  ever  get  away  from  the  churches,  either  to  be  above 
them  or  distant  from  them ;  if  anything  of  the  sort  ever  does  occur,  the  indictment 
will  have  to  be  laid  squarely  at  their  own  door.  What  needs  to  be  guarded  against 
far  more  is  the  always  imminent  danger  that  the  churches  will  fail,  by  inadvertence 
or  neglect,  to  realize  the  high  potential  that  an  Assembly  like  next  year’s  holds. 
We  trust  that  all  concerned  will  impress  on  all  delegates  how  grave,  and  even  sacred, 
a  commission  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 

Since  1968  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  World  Council,  Uppsala 
will  inevitably  be  a  time  of  reassessment.  In  a  true  sense  that  happens  at  every 
Assembly.  It  was  so  at  Evanston  in  1954  and  at  New  Delhi  in  1961  ;  an  even  stronger 
incentive  will  exist  next  year.  How  has  integration  with  the  International  Missionary 
Council  eventuated  ?  What  effects  have  flowed  from  the  great  accession  of  strength 
from  Orthodox  churches  in  eastern  Europe  ?  What  of  the  rapidly  shifting  balance 
which  ought  to  tilt  the  Council  more  and  more  toward  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin 
America  ?  Read  every  chapter  from  each  of  these  perspectives,  evaluate  what  you 
find,  devise  suggestions,  be  ready. 

If  the  Uppsala  Assembly  is  worth  the  investment  of  seventeen  days  of  one’s 
life,  it  is  worth  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  to  become  fully  conversant  with  its 
subject  matter.  For  every  glistening  event  that  lies  ahead,  a  parallel  sense  of  obligation 
ought  to  lead  every  one  of  us  to  take  our  impending  responsibilities  seriously.  This 
book  is  offered  to  you  in  that  hope. 

Franklin  Clark  Fry 
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CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  SECRETARIAT 


A.  DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE  1961 

In  New  Delhi  it  was  said  that  we  had  entered  into  a  period  of  ecumenical  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  Subsequent  developments  proved  this  to  be  even  more  true  than  we  realized 
at  the  time.  For  in  these  years  the  ecumenical  movement  ceased  to  be  a  movement 
of  a  part,  however  large,  of  the  total  Christian  forces  and  became,  to  use  an  expression 
from  the  early  days  of  ecumenism,  a  truly  “panchristian”  movement,  so  that  all 
churches  were  obliged  to  define  their  attitude  to  it. 

In  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  following  developments  were 
of  particular  significance : 

1.  Greatly  Increased  Participation  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 

Although  several  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  and  especially  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  under  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  had  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  only  a  few  Orthodox  Churches  were  able 
to  join  the  WCC  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  A  turning  point  was  reached  at 
New  Delhi.  By  1963  practically  all  churches  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  had 
become  member  churches.  Thus  in  world  conferences  of  the  WCC  and  in  its  com¬ 
mittees  the  Orthodox  voice  was  heard  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  At  the  same 
time  far  more  contacts  were  established  between  the  churches  of  Western  and  those 
of  Eastern  tradition.  After  the  long  period  of  separation  it  was  not  easy  to  engage 
in  real  dialogue,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  clear  that  larger  numbers  of 
active  staff  and  committee  members  from  the  Eastern  churches  will  in  time  provide 
the  necessary  corrective  to  the  Western  ethos  still  dominant  in  WCC  circles. 

2.  Development  of  Regional  Bodies 

At  the  time  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  the  one  fully  organized  regional  ecu¬ 
menical  body  was  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference.  Now  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  Europe  and  Latin  America  regional  bodies  are  in  varying  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  These  bodies  do  not  depend  organizationally  on  the  WCC  but  they  have 
great  significance  for  its  operations. 

3.  Entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  Ecumenical  Scene 

By  the  time  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  it  was  already  known  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  beginning  to  develop  its  own  ecumenical  action,  but  the  events 
of  the  subsequent  years  made  clear  what  the  nature  of  that  action  would  be  and  how 
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deeply  it  would  affect  the  total  ecumenical  situation.  Roman  Catholic  ecumenists 
had  for  a  long  time  made  their  contribution  to  ecumenical  thought,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  adoption  of  “De  Ecumenismo”  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  one 
could  speak  of  an  ecumenical  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Both  at  the 
level  of  relationships  between  church  leaders  and  at  that  of  church  members  a  very 
great  change  has  thus  taken  place.  New  perspectives  have  opened  up  in  inter-church 
dialogue  and,  especially,  in  inter-church  co-operation.  We  are  still  in  the  stage 
of  exploring  what  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  ecumenical 
scene  means  for  the  policies  of  the  World  Council,  but  it  is  clear  already  that  the 
ecumenical  task  has  now  larger  dimensions  than  ever  before  and  that  our  generation 
has  been  given  an  unique  opportunity  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  the  “care  for  all 
the  churches”  which  animated  St  Paul. 


4.  Mission  in  Six  Continents 

At  New  Delhi  in  1961  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  consummated.  Thereby  the  World  Council 
accepted  responsibility  for  promoting  the  collaboration  of  churches  and  missionary 
societies  in  the  field  of  mission  and  evangelism.  It  has  become  clear  that  in  an 
increasingly  secularized  world  the  task  has  to  be  accomplished  in  all  six  continents 
and  that  we  must  be  concerned  with  joint  action  in  mission  and  with  the  missionary 
structure  of  all  congregations  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  effect  of  “integration  has 
been  to  make  all  sectors  of  the  WCC  more  clearly  aware  of  their  missionary  respon¬ 
sibility.”  All  are  involved  in  seeking  to  answer  the  important  question  of  what 
form  mission  and  evangelism  should  take  in  the  modern  world. 


5.  The  World  Council  in  a  Responsible  International  Society 

The  life  of  the  WCC  since  1961  has  also  been  characterized  by  the  increasingly 
concrete  and  practical  action  which  it  has  taken  on  social  and  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Through  the  development  of  the  inter-divisional  committee  on  Special  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Social  Projects  and  indeed  through  the  great  development  of  emergency 
relief,  through  the  studies  on  Rapid  Social  Change  in  many  countries  and  through 
the  well-prepared  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  in  Geneva  in  1966,  the 
Council  has  moved  out  of  the  stage  of  discussing  social  ethics  in  general  and  has 
stimulated  the  churches  to  take  specific  action  to  establish  social  justice. 

In  the  field  of  race  relations  the  action  of  the  Council  has  also  become  increasingly 
concrete.  And  the  same  is  true  of  its  work  on  international  affairs,  in  which  the 
Commission  of  the  Church  on  International  Affairs  has  taken  the  lead.  The  proposals 
made  by  the  CCIA  on  such  matters  as  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  Vietnam  conflict 
have  often  been  taken  over  by  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  in  pronounce¬ 
ments  addressed  to  the  churches,  governments  and  the  international  governmental 
bodies. 

A  consultation  at  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands  in  April  1 967  used  the  occasion 
of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  CCIA  to  examine  carefully  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  ought  to  do  in  this  critical  area  of  the  churches’  respon¬ 
sibility.  A  report  based  upon  these  findings  will  come  to  the  Assembly  through 
the  Central  Committee. 
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6.  Confusion  in  the  Ecumenical  Consensus 

Another  characteristic  of  the  period  has  been  that  the  theological  situation 
has  become  more  complicated  and  even  confused  as  new  theological  tendencies 
have  called  in  question  the  results  of  the  theological  work  of  earlier  generations. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  inter-confessional  under¬ 
standing  we  now  have  the  additional  problem  of  understanding  between  theological 
tendencies  within  the  major  confessions.  This  means  also  that  the  emerging  ecu¬ 
menical  consensus  on  a  number  of  important  points  of  faith  and  order  or  of  life 
and  work  is  less  stable  than  had  been  supposed.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable  since 
each  generation  has  to  develop  its  own  fundamental  answers  to  the  ecumenical 
problems.  But  it  means  a  slowing  up  of  the  progress  toward  deeper  consensus.  In 
such  matters  as  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  unity  or  the  basis  of  social 
ethics  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  discussion  of  our  basic  assumptions.  We  have  to 
work  out  again  what  the  true  relation  is  between  the  Church  and  the  world  and  what 
is  the  relevance  of  church  unity  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  World  Council  seeks 
in  all  these  matters  to  remain  a  place  of  dialogue  for  all  convictions  held  in  its  member 
churches,  but  to  remain  deeply  loyal  to  the  truth  expressed  in  its  basis  with  its  Christo¬ 
centric  and  trinitarian  emphasis  and  its  reference  to  the  common  standard  we  have 
in  Holy  Scripture. 


B.  WORLD  COUNCIL  POLICY 

1.  The  Ecumenical  Task  and  the  Nature  of  the  World  Council 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  said  :  “We  are  learning  what  the  World  Council  is 
by  living  together  within  it . . .  Nevertheless  the  need  for  careful  reflection  on  the 
theological  meaning  of  our  new  life  in  the  Council  continues  to  be  unfulfilled.”  In 
1963  one  of  the  sub-sections  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal 
discussed  the  subject :  “The  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  It  became 
clear  that  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  arrive  at  a  common  ecclesiological  definition 
of  the  nature  of  the  World  Council.  The  ecclesiological  assumptions  with  which 
the  various  confessions  approached  the  question  were  too  far  apart.  So  the  Montreal 
Conference  spoke  of  the  WCC  in  terms  of  the  “new  experience”  which  it  made 
possible  for  the  churches  rather  than  in  terms  of  its  nature.  At  Rochester  in  the 
same  year  the  Central  Committee  discussed  the  question  :  “What  can  we  say  together 
about  the  meaning  of  membership  in  the  WCC  ?”  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  General  Secretary  and  it  was  decided  to  send  this  paper  to  the  churches 
for  their  study  and  comment.  Unfortunately  so  few  churches  responded  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  prepare  a  further  report  on  the  matter  for  the  Central  Committee. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  or  at  least 
of  the  present  stage  of  that  movement,  that  we  cannot  find  common  categories  to 
describe  the  precise  meaning  of  the  fellowship  which  we  have  in  it.  We  can  however 
say  a  good  deal  about  our  common  task.  That  is  why  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  meeting  in  Odessa  in  1964  prepared  a  “Statement  on  Christian  Unity  —  the 
present  stage”  which  sought  to  describe  the  lessons  the  churches  in  the  WCC  have 
learned  together  about  the  principles  and  methods  that  should  guide  us  on  the  road 
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to  unity.  This  statement  was  widely  circulated.  Again  the  Central  Committee  at 
its  meeting  in  Geneva  in  1966  received  a  document  elaborated  by  one  of  its  policy 
reference  committees  on  the  basis  of  a  paper  prepared  by  the  staff.  This  document 
with  the  title  “On  the  Ecumenical  Way”  describes  what  living  together  in  the  Council 
has  meant  for  the  member  churches  and  what  urgent  tasks  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  calls  special  attention  to  “the  wide  gap  between  ecumenical  statements  and  ecu¬ 
menical  action.” 

2.  Membership 

Between  1961  and  1966,  23  churches  were  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the 
Council  and  10  churches  as  associated  churches. 

The  category  of  “associated  churches”  had  been  established  by  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly.  It  was  felt  that  the  acceptance  of  many  very  small  churches  as  members 
of  the  Council  would  make  the  problem  of  fair  allocation  of  places  in  the  Assembly 
almost  insoluble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  wished  to  respond  to  the  desire 
of  small  churches  for  fellowship  with  the  member  churches  of  the  Council.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  churches  which  fulfil  all  the  criteria  of  membership,  but  have 
less  than  ten  thousand  members  should  be  admitted  as  “associated  churches”  and 
that  such  churches  will  not  have  voting  representation  at  the  Assembly.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  out  and  indeed  led  to  the  desired  result. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  churches  which  have  joined  shows  that  in  two  respects 
especially  the  membership  of  the  Council  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  If  we 
add  together  the  churches  which  joined  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and  those  which 
joined  since  that  date,  we  find  that  21  African  churches  and  7  churches  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  tradition  have  been  added  to  the  membership.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  confessions  which  were  not  yet  in  the  Council  —  the  Armenian  and  the 
Pentecostal  —  are  now  represented  in  its  membership. 

3.  Public  Pronouncements 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  World  Council,  public  pronouncements  by  the 
Central  and  Executive  Committee  and  in  exceptional  cases  by  the  Officers  have  no 
authority  other  than  the  weight  which  they  carry  by  their  own  truth  and  wisdom. 
Their  purpose  is  threefold  :  first,  to  serve  as  a  crystallization  point  for  world  Christian 
opinion ;  second,  to  help  the  member  churches  in  deciding  what  stand  they  should 
take ;  third,  to  give  World  Council  spokesmen,  particularly  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  a  firm  foundation  for  the  approaches  which 
they  make  to  international  governmental  bodies  and  individual  governments. 

Thus  it  has  become  customary  that  one  of  the  Policy  Reference  Committees 
of  the  Central  Committee  be  concerned  with  public  affairs  and  prepare  statements 
or  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Central  Committee.  At  the  same  time 
the  Executive  Committee  adopts  pronouncements  if  and  when  questions  arise  which 
are  of  such  urgent  character  that  their  consideration  cannot  be  postponed  till  the 
next  session  of  the  Central  Committee. 

In  1962  and  1963  World  Council  pronouncements  were  made  largely  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  When  the  (Moscow)  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  in 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  was  signed  in  1963,  the  Central 
Committee  instructed  the  Officers  to  inform  the  three  Heads  of  Government  con- 
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cerned  of  their  profound  gratitude  for  taking  this  first  step  in  resolving  the  nuclear 
impasse.  In  1963  and  1964  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  expressed  their 
mind  on  racial  tensions,  especially  those  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  the  USA.  In 
July  1965  the  Executive  Committee  agreed  on  a  Resolution  on  Human  Need,  which 
was  sent  to  all  member  churches  with  a  letter  of  the  General  Secretary  calling  upon 
the  churches  to  sustain  and  where  possible  to  renew  their  efforts  to  meet  these  needs. 
In  1965  and  1966  statements  were  made  on  Vietnam,  on  Rhodesia,  and  on  dis¬ 
armament. 

The  Officers  made  in  October  1962  a  public  pronouncement  on  the  Cuba  crisis 
and  sent  in  November  1962  a  message  to  Indian  church  leaders  concerning  the 
conflict  between  India  and  China.  The  statement  on  the  Cuba  crisis  met  with  approval 
from  some  churches,  but  was  disapproved  by  others.  The  Executive  Committee 
therefore  discussed  the  question  of  whether  the  current  rules  governing  the  making 
of  such  statements  provided  adequate  guidance.  The  conclusion  was  that  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  but  that  the  Officers  should  make  every  effort  to  consult  the  chairmen 
and  directors  of  the  sections  of  the  Council  most  concerned  with  the  subject  matter 
of  a  particular  pronouncement. 

4.  Regional  Developments 

Since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  there  has  been  considerable  development  in 
regional  ecumenical  organization.  The  most  rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  Africa. 
In  1963  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  was  formally  constituted  in  Kampala 
(Uganda).  A  Conference  of  Churches  for  the  Pacific  Area  was  established  in  1966. 
Latin  America  has  developed  its  Provisional  Committee  for  Latin  American  Evan¬ 
gelical  Unity.  The  older  regional  bodies,  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and 
the  Conference  of  European  Churches,  have  continued  to  hold  their  regular  meetings 
and  to  develop  their  programmes.  Thus,  practically  all  of  the  continental  areas 
have  now  their  own  regional  form  of  ecumenical  co-operation.  These  bodies  do  not 
operate  under  the  auspices  of  the  WCC  and  the  relationships  between  them  and  the 
WCC  are  therefore  functional  rather  than  constitutional.  But  their  existence  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  help  for  the  operation  of  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the 
Council.  For  they  often  put  their  channels  of  communication  at  the  service  of  the 
WCC  and  they  help  the  WCC  to  be  aware  of  the  specific  concerns  of  each  area. 

5.  Relations  with  Confessional  Bodies 

The  World  Council  has  continued  to  maintain  close  relationships  with  the 
confessional  bodies.  There  is  mutual  representation  at  conferences  and  larger  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  During  the  period  one  new  confessional  organization  came  into 
being,  namely  the  Conference  of  the  Heads  of  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  consti¬ 
tuted  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1965. 

The  annual  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  confessional  organizations  and 
of  the  WCC  have  provided  opportunity  for  thorough  discussion  of  the  ecumenical 
situation  and  the  role  of  the  confessional  bodies.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
situation  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  in  1963  representatives  of  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  and  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  participated  in  a  meeting 
on  “The  Confession  of  the  Indigenous  Church.”  In  1965  the  meeting  was  enlarged 
to  include  specialists  on  missionary  questions  and  representatives  of  churches  in 
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Asia  and  Africa.  The  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  organized  a  consultation  in 
Ceylon  in  1965  on  “Confessional  Movements  and  Mission  and  Unity”  and  dealt 
with  this  subject  at  its  Hongkong  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1966.  As  one 
studies  the  documents  produced  by  these  various  meetings  one  finds  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  clarification  of  the  issues,  that  a  number  of  misunder¬ 
standings  have  been  removed  and  that  the  way  to  closer  collaboration  is  open. 

6.  Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Through  the  creation  of  the  Secretariat  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity 
by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  1960,  the  maintaining  of  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  greatly  facilitated.  It  was  this  Secretariat  which  carried  responsibility 
for  the  sending  of  observers  to  the  WCC  Assembly  and  other  meetings  and  for  the 
invitation  of  observers  from  other  churches  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

At  its  meeting  in  Paris  (1962)  the  Central  Committee  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  send  observers  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  named  Dr.  Lukas 
Vischer  ;  he  and,  from  the  second  session  on,  Dr.  Nikos  Nissiotis  were  almost 
permanently  present  at  the  Council.  A  third  place  was  taken  by  several  churchmen 
in  turn.  We  have  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  our  observers 
have  been  received.  Before  long  they  were  not  only  observing,  but  also  entering 
into  informal  dialogue  with  the  Council  fathers  and  theologians.  Our  observers 
have  also  rendered  a  considerable  service  to  the  WCC  in  providing  us  with  all  the 
information  needed  to  be  well  informed  about  the  development  of  the  Council. 

On  various  occasions  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  expressed  concern 
and  hope  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Council  and  especially  in  its  deliberations 
on  the  nature  of  ecumenism  and  of  religious  liberty. 

A  new  stage  in  relationships  was  reached  when  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
adopted  the  Decree  “De  Oecumenismo.”  The  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC 
meeting  a  few  weeks  later  at  Enugu  (1965)  noted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  thus  adopted  a  number  of  principles  and  policies  which  had  guided  the  churches 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  past  decades.  And  it  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  WCC  must  do  whatever  it  could,  within  its  mandate,  to  encourage  these 
new  contacts  and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  about 
common  concerns  and  unsolved  problems  of  relationships. 

On  the  basis  of  discussions  which  had  taken  place  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity, 
the  Central  Committee  therefore  agreed  to  propose  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Working  Group  with  the  task  of  working  out  the  principles  and 
methods  to  be  observed  in  further  collaboration.  The  proposal  drew  attention  to 
the  following  four  areas  of  work  : 

a)  practical  collaboration  in  the  fields  of  philanthropy,  social  and  international 
affairs ; 

b)  theological  study  programmes  which  have  a  specific  bearing  on  ecumenical 
relations  (Faith  and  Order) ; 

c)  problems  which  cause  tension  between  the  churches  (e.g.  mixed  marriage, 
religious  liberty,  proselytism) ; 

d)  common  concerns  with  regard  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  (laity, 
missions,  etc.)’  (see  Minutes  of  Central  Committee,  Enugu  1965,  p.  38). 
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When  Cardinal  Bea  visited  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  February  1965,  he 
announced  that  this  proposal  was  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Joint  Working  Group  began  its  work  in  the  same  year  and  produced  its  first  report 
in  time  for  the  Central  Committee  meeting  of  1966. 

It  contained  a  number  of  considerations  on  the  present  ecumenical  situation 
and  listed  a  great  number  of  fields  where  contacts  needed  to  be  established.  In  an 
appendix  some  guidelines  for  worship  at  ecumenical  gatherings  were  given. 

This  report  was  accepted  by  authorities  on  both  sides.  The  Joint  Working 
Group  was  asked  to  continue  its  work  and  to  submit  in  due  course  a  more  detailed 
report. 

The  Group  soon  discovered  that  it  needed  the  help  of  sub-commissions  and 
special  consultations.  A  Theological  Commission  on  Apostolicity  and  Catholicity 
was  formed  and  began  its  work.  Consultations  on  worship,  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
mixed  marriages  and  other  subjects  were  held.  A  second  report  reflecting  further 
progress  in  the  joint  consultations  was  made  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting 
in  Crete  in  1967. 

In  the  meantime  many  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council  had 
established  relationships  with  those  sectors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
had  similar  tasks  and  concerns.  Thus  in  the  field  of  Faith  and  Order,  of  missions, 
of  work  among  the  laity,  among  women,  among  youth  regular  contacts  are  being 
maintained.  In  the  realm  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  relief,  several  consultations 
have  taken  place ;  they  led  in  1966  to  a  common  appeal  for  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  famine  situation  in  India.  For  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
the  preparatory  discussions  with  Roman  Catholic  specialists  and  the  participation 
of  Roman  Catholic  observers  were  most  useful.  Relations  have  been  established 
with  some  organs  of  the  Curia.  The  WCC  has  been  represented  by  observers  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Believers  and  of  the  postconciliar  Commission 
on  the  Liturgy.  The  creation  of  the  Secretariat  on  Justice  and  Peace  in  December  1966 
offered  new  opportunities  in  this  extremely  important  field. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  WCC  has  been  invited  to  be  represented  by  an 
observer  at  the  discussions  which  are  being  held  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  each  of  the  following  bodies  :  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  World  Methodist  Council. 

7.  Relationship  with  Other  Non-Member  Churches 

Many  non-member  churches  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Council 
by  participating  in  the  work  of  WCC  committees  or  by  sending  representatives  to 
World  Council  conferences  and  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  the  Netherlands  adopted  a  report  which  concluded 
that  the  basis  of  the  WCC  could  be  considered  an  adequate  basis  for  ecumenical 
relationships.  Informal  conversations  were  held  with  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
and  with  a  group  of  European  Pentecostal  leaders. 

The  Ecumenical  Review  devoted  most  of  its  space  in  the  issue  of  January  1967 
to  an  objective  study  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church,  the  Kimbanguist  Church  in  the  Congo  and  the  Pentecostal  Movement  in 
Europe.  In  each  case  the  study  was  checked  by  a  number  of  representatives  of  the 
church  concerned. 
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The  Central  Committee  has  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  relationships 
with  Conservative  Evangelicals  and  informal  consultations  with  them  have  been 
held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  statement  on  this  subject  adopted  at  Enugu 
in  1965  underlines  the  fact  that  the  member  churches  of  the  Council  also  need  their 
contribution  and  that  all  who  share  the  Scriptural  and  Trinitarian  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  should  work  together  and  build  each  other  up  in  the 
common  faith.  The  categories  of  Adviser,  Delegate-Observer,  Observer,  guests,  etc., 
recently  added  by  action  of  the  Central  Committee  were  designed  to  encourage 
non-member  churches  to  participate  in  the  Assembly  as  fully  as  their  ecumenical 
stance  would  allow. 


8.  Relationship  with  Other  Ecumenical  Bodies 

The  World  Council  on  Christian  Education  (WCCE),  with  which  the  WCC 
had  collaborated  for  many  years,  has  moved  its  headquarters  to  the  Ecumenical 
Centre  in  Geneva.  This  has  facilitated  consultation.  There  has  been  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  WCCE  and  WCC  Youth  Department.  The  Joint  Study  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education,  another  important  co-operative  effort,  will  make  a  report  at  the  Fourth 
Assembly. 

Contacts  with  the  United  Bible  Societies  have  remained  close,  particularly 
through  the  presence  in  Geneva  of  one  of  its  study  secretaries  and  through  mutual 
representation  at  meetings. 

Much  thought  was  given  to  the  most  appropriate  way  in  which  various  interna¬ 
tional  organisations  representing  the  diaconal  ministry  of  the  churches  could  be 
related  to  the  World  Council.  These  discussions  and  negotiations  culminated  in  a 
decision  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  in  January  1965  that  in  principle  “an 
Office  on  Social  Service  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  should  be  established. 
This  secretariat  began  to  function  in  1967  and  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  for  Inner  Mission  and  Christian  Social  Work  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Deaconess’  Associations  (Diakonia).  It  will  help  the  member  churches 
of  the  World  Council  to  reexamine  and  renew  their  diaconal  service  to  the  world, 
thus  sharing  the  developing  concerns  in  the  World  Council  for  this  ministry  in  many 
of  its  divisions.  To  advise  the  Secretariat  Liaison  Officer,  a  Joint  Diakonia  Working 
Group  has  been  set  up  by  the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  August  1966 
and  on  this,  five  staff  members  of  the  WCC  serve,  with  three  representatives  each 
of  the  two  international  bodies  that  sponsor  this  Ecumenical  Secretariat  for  Diakonal 
Ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  General  Secretaries  of  the  ecumenical  organizations  with  headquarters  in 
Geneva  (the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  YMCA,  YWCA,  WCCE  and 
WCC)  have  met  regularly  to  discuss  common  problems  and  to  co-ordinate  their 
plans. 

9.  Relationships  with  National  Christian  Councils 

i 

Since  1961  three  national  councils  of  churches  have  applied  for  recognition 
as  associated  councils  of  the  WCC  and  have  been  accepted.  The  total  number  of 
such  councils  is  now  21. 
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The  New  Delhi  Assembly  decided  to  set  up  a  committee  on  National  Council 
Relationships  in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  relationships  of 
mutual  helpfulness  between  the  WCC  and  national  councils  of  churches.  This 
committee  met  several  times  and  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that,  in  view 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  national  councils  for  the  whole  development  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  for  the  WCC  itself,  the  time  had  come  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  secretary  for  relationships  with  NCCs.  The  task  was  too  great, 
they  felt,  to  be  adequately  performed  by  a  member  of  the  General  Secretariat  who 
had  many  other  important  duties. 

The  Central  Committee  decided  to  refer  this  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
on  Structure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  unfulfilled 
tasks  of  the  WCC.  For  the  NCCs  have  proved  to  be  most  useful  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  WCC,  but  many  of  them  need  help  in  order  to  play  their  ecu¬ 
menical  role  effectively. 

10.  Relationships  with  Inter-Governmental  Bodies 

Relationships  with  international  governmental  bodies  fall  within  the  competence 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and,  where  work  on 
the  refugee  problem  and  world  hunger  are  concerned,  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  These  are  described  in  chapters  V  and  VI. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  General  Secretary  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations, 
Director  General  B.  R.  Sen  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  Rene 
Mahiu,  Director  General  of  UNESCO,  have  visited  the  World  Council  headquarters 
to  discuss  common  concerns  with  the  General  Secretary  and  staff.  David  Morse, 
Director  General  of  the  International  Labour  Office  and  Raul  Prebisch,  General 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  as  well 
as  Prince  Saddrudin  Aga  Khan,  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  have  also  shown 
a  great  interest  in  our  work,  an  interest  which  promises  even  closer  collaboration 
in  the  future.  Geneva  provides  numerous  opportunities  for  informal  contacts  with 
the  leaders  of  the  intergovernmental  institutions  represented  in  that  city. 

11.  Preparations  for  the  Fourth  Assembly 

The  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Enugu  in  January  1965  decided  that 
the  Fourth  Assembly  should  be  convened  in  the  middle  of  1968,  but  left  the  question 
of  location  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine.  A  detailed  plan  put  forward 
by  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  allocation  of  Assembly  seats  was  adopted  ;  this 
provided  for  750  full  delegates,  a  total  well  within  the  mandate  given  by  the  Third 
Assembly.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  theme  adopted  for  the  Fourth  Assembly 
was  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.”  Due  note  was  taken  of  the  warning  that  this 
text  would  require  accurate  exegetical  treatment,  and  that  human  innovation  must 
not  be  confused  with  God’s  creative  gift  of  renewal.  Although  it  should  be  far 
more  than  a  slogan  or  motto,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  crowd  every  issue  before 
the  Assembly  into  the  one  theme.  Orthodox  spokesmen  said  that  the  proposal 
would  be  completely  acceptable  to  churches  in  both  East  and  West  today. 

Although  misgivings  had  been  expressed  that  too  little  time  was  being  allowed 
for  preparation,  the  problem  was  lessened  by  the  decision,  taken  for  other  reasons, 
that  preparation  for  the  Sections  should  be  squarely  based  upon  the  main  programmes 
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which  had  been  carried  through  in  response  to  New  Delhi.  By  the  time  the  Central 
Committee  next  met  a  year  later  in  Geneva,  full  outline  plans  had  been  worked  out 
for  the  Fourth  Assembly,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Uppsala,  Sweden,  from  July  4-20, 
1968.  These  plans  were  carefully  considered,  and  many  useful  comments  and  amend¬ 
ments  made.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  desirability  of  using  dramatic  and  visual  aids 
in  presentation,  and  of  arranging  for  fewer  set  speeches.  On  several  mornings  there 
were  to  be  Bible  studies  on  the  meaning,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  newness 
and  renewal.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  six  Sections,  as  follows : 

I.  The  Church’s  Unity  in  a  Shrinking  World 

II.  The  Church  in  Mission 

III.  The  Churches’  Role  in  Social  Change 

IV.  The  Churches’  Role  in  International  Relations 

V.  The  Worship  of  God  in  a  Secular  Age 

VI.  Towards  a  New  Style  of  Living. 

In  no  case  were  these  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  titles,  since  the  latter  would  be 
determined  later  in  light  of  the  actual  documents  prepared.  Special  attention  was 
to  be  given  to  the  subject  of  ‘development,’  treating  of  economic  justice  and  social 
welfare  in  a  world  perspective. 

The  suggestion  had  been  made  with  regard  to  one  Section  that  the  document 
prepared  for  the  Assembly  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  theses.  The  Central 
Committee  recommended  that  this  prescription  be  applied  to  all  Sections.  The 
Executive  Committee  later  adopted  a  series  of  specific  directives,  not  only  requiring 
the  documents  to  be  drawn  up  under  the  headings  of  “sharply  formulated  theses  or 
clearly  articulated  issues,”  but  also  restricting  the  length  of  each  Sectional  document 
to  2,500  words.  It  was  further  decided  that,  for  each  Section,  a  commentary  should 
be  prepared,  in  no  case  to  exceed  10,000  words  in  length,  it  being  understood  that 
these  secondary  documents  would  not  be  treated  as  Assembly  business.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Assembly  was  so  arranged  that  all  Section  reports  would  be  dealt 
with  in  plenary  session  before  the  various  Assembly  committees  came  to  consider 
the  main  lines  of  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  various  WCC  departments  in  their 
post-Uppsala  programmes. 

It  being  felt  desirable  to  give  additional  seats  to  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  a  new  basis  of  allocation  provided  27  further  places  for  them.  Ten 
other  places  were  proposed  for  various  churches  in  Europe,  in  a  way  that  preserved 
confessional  balance.  Seats  for  new  member  churches  would  bring  the  total  of 
delegates  to  about  800.  In  sanctioning  these  proposals,  which  meant  an  approximate 
30%  increase  in  the  full  membership  of  the  Fourth  Assembly,  compared  with  that 
of  New  Delhi  the  Central  Committee  also  provided  for  a  comparable  augmentation 
in  other  categories  of  participants,  as  follows  : 


Advisers  and  consultants .  165 

Youth  delegates .  150 

Fraternal  delegates .  85 

Observers .  65 

Special  guests .  65 


This  makes  a  total  (not  including  staff  or  press  representatives)  of  1,330. 
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Preparatory  materials  are  much  the  same  as  those  published  before  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly.  The  illustrated  pre- Assembly  booklet,  published  in  January  1967, 
is  somewhat  simpler  and  shorter.  In  addition  to  the  report  volume  and  the  Work 
Book,  however,  the  documents  for  the  Sections  will  be  published  as  a  separate 
booklet. 

12.  The  New  Headquarters  Building 

The  Ecumenical  Centre  has  been  completed  and  brought  into  use  since  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly.  The  Headquarters  Properties  Fund  campaign  raised  resources 
sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  and  the  building  is  thus  fully  paid  for  and  entirely  debt 
free.  The  Executive  and  Central  Committees  kept  progress,  both  on  construction 
and  of  fund-raising,  under  constant  review.  At  one  time  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  one  office  wing  unfinished  because  of  insufficient  funds, 
but  assurance  of  adequate  resources  came  in  time  for  construction  to  be  carried 
through  without  interruption. 

The  staff  moved  into  the  new  building  in  April  1964,  before  it  was  fully  completed. 
The  official  inauguration  was  celebrated  in  July  1965,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  A  brief  ceremony  transmitting  the  building  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  was  conducted  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Henry  Knox 
Sherrill,  who  as  Chairman  of  the  international  fund-raising  committee  had  played 
so  significant  a  role  in  making  possible  the  completion  of  the  building.  A  service 
of  dedication  was  then  held  in  the  chapel.  The  service  was  televised  via  Eurovision 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  television  viewers  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Switzerland  and  was  seen  later  in  the  day  by  viewers  in  Scotland  and  the 
USA. 

The  building  provides  excellent  working  conditions.  The  chapel  is  used  regularly 
for  staff  worship  on  Monday  mornings  and  all  other  working  days  for  midday  inter¬ 
cessions.  At  this  time  the  needs  and  concerns  of  one  member  church  are  especially 
remembered.  It  is  also  used  for  worship  related  to  meetings  held  in  the  Centre.  The 
Central  Committee  meeting  in  February  1966  and  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  in  July  1966  were  the  most  significant  meetings  held  in  the  much  admired 
new  Conference  Hall.  The  extensive  ecumenical  library  and  archives  housed  in  the 
new  library  building  are  now  well  laid  out  and  accessible.  The  library  is  in  virtually 
continuous  use  by  numerous  visiting  students  and  readers,  including  many  Roman 
Catholics.  By  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Assembly,  further  office  accommodation  will 
have  been  added  to  the  library  building ;  resources  are  available  to  cover  the  cost 
of  this  extension. 

The  Ecumenical  Centre  houses,  in  addition  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
offices,  the  offices  of  10  other  related  organizations  and  is,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
fully  occupied.  By  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  two  additional  floors  will  have 
been  added  to  the  Jura  Wing  of  the  building  to  provide  an  additional  48  offices  to 
meet  immediate  and  future  needs.  This  extension  can  also  be  financed  from  the 
resources  remaining  available  from  the  original  fund-raising  campaign. 

A  separate  report  on  the  new  headquarters  properties  will  be  presented  to  the 
Assembly.  That  report  will  include  a  complete  list  of  contributors  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Properties  Fund  and  will  also  given  information  concerning  the  expense 
of  the  construction  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre. 
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C.  WORLD  COUNCIL  STRUCTURE 


1.  The  Member  Churches 

With  the  great  increase  in  membership  the  problem  of  maintaining  close  contact 
with  the  churches  has  become  more  difficult.  Although  members  of  the  WCC  staff 
spend  much  time  travelling  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  their  journeys  are 
related  to  specific  projects  or  meetings,  so  that  there  remains  little  time  for  systematic 
visitation.  Experience  shows  that  communication  by  letters  and  publications  is 
far  less  effective  than  personal  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  number  of 
courses  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  of  consultations  and  meetings  organized 
by  the  divisions  and  departments  provide  opportunities  for  many  church  members 
to  have  a  personal  ecumenical  experience. 

A  number  of  churches,  particularly  in  the  USA,  have  now  appointed  full-time 
directors  or  secretaries  for  ecumenical  education  and  this  has  already  proved  to  be 
a  most  useful  approach  to  the  problem  of  effective  communication. 

General  delegation  visits  have  been  made  to  churches  which  have  recently 
joined  the  Council,  such  as  those  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yougoslavia.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  has  given  much  time  to  such  visits  and  to 
representation  of  the  Council  at  commemoration  ceremonies  at  Mount  Athos  and 
at  Uppsala. 

2.  The  Central  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  met  in  1962  in  Paris,  in  1963  in  Rochester  (USA),  in 
1965  in  Enugu  (Nigeria),  in  1966  in  Geneva,  and  in  1967  in  Crete.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  has  been  satisfactory.  The  themes  chosen  for  discussion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meetings  indicate  some  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  World  Council. 
They  were :  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History,”  “The 
Church’s  Responsibility  in  the  New  Societies,”  “The  Meaning  of  Membership  in 
the  WCC,”  “The  Call  to  Conversion  and  Its  Meaning  for  the  Church’s  Participation 
in  God’s  Work”  and  “The  Ecumenical  Way,”  and  “Evangelism  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.” 

Because  of  the  great  increase  in  work  load,  the  committee  has  made  it  a  custom 
to  set  up  a  number  of  policy  reference  committees  which  prepare  actions  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  full  meeting.  Even  so  it  has  been  difficult  to  complete  the  business 
within  nine  days.  At  the  Geneva  meeting  in  1966  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  second 
Vice-Chairman.  Dr.  J.  Russell  Chandran  was  chosen  for  this  office. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  held  twice  a  year.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  meeting  in  Odessa  in  February  1964  because  that 
meeting,  during  which  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  the  guests  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia,  provided  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  WCC 
member  churches  in  Soviet  Russia.  Groups  of  Executive  Committee  members 
visited  church  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  all  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
provided  by  Patriarch  Alexis  at  the  ancient  monastery  at  Zagorsk.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  in  Tutzing  in  1964  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  gave  a  reception 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  Executive  Committee 
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meeting  at  Windsor  Castle  in  1967  members  of  the  Committee  with  some  members 
of  the  staff  were  received  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

4.  The  Presidium 

The  six  Presidents  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  Third  Assembly  have  annually 
issued  their  Whitsun  message  which  has  been  widely  used  in  the  member  churches. 
Two  of  the  Presidents,  Dr.  Niemoller  and  Mr.  Parlin,  also  preside  over  World 
Council  committees  (Finance  and  Information).  Sir  Francis  Ibiam  was  our  generous 
host  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Enugu  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Windsor.  All  have  on  various  occasions 
represented  the  Council  at  ceremonies  and  meetings. 

5.  Questions  of  Structure 

At  New  Delhi  and  subsequently  at  the  Central  Committee  meetings  in  Rochester 
and  Enugu,  a  Committee  on  Structure  was  authorized  and  elected.  A  progress 
report  was  made  at  Enugu  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  although  it  was  somewhat  delayed  by  the  change  in  the  General  Secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  Council.  It  is  now  envisaged  that  the  Committee  on  Structure  will 
be  able  to  make  a  report  to  the  Assembly  : 

i)  Reporting  on  what  has  been  accomplished  and  put  into  effect ; 

ii)  Advocating  legislation  of  certain  important  items  by  the  Assembly  for 
immediate  structural  change ; 

iii)  Recommending  a  major  study  of  divisional  structure  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  three  years  immediately  following  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 


D.  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARIAT 

1.  The  Scope  of  Its  Task 

With  the  increase  in  membership  and  the  growth  of  WCC  activities  the  scope 
of  the  task  of  the  General  Secretariat  has  also  become  wider.  A  general  description 
of  the  task  of  the  General  Secretary  would  have  to  include  the  following  points  : 

—  Policy.  The  carrying  out  of  the  policies  determined  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
Central  and  Executive  Committees  and  the  preparing  of  proposals  concerning 
future  policy. 

—  Administration.  The  co-ordination  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  Council’s 
structure,  proposals  concerning  staff  appointments,  supervision  of  income  and 
expenditure. 

—  Staff  leadership.  Chairing  various  kinds  of  staff  meetings,  frequent  consultation 
with  heads  of  divisions  and  departments. 

—  Member  churches.  Visiting  member  churches  and  receiving  representations 
from  them. 
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—  Representation.  Relations  with  other  ecumenical  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions. 

—  Public  Relations.  Contacts  with  the  press  and  mass  media  :  explaining  the 
WCC  to  the  public. 

In  all  these  matters  the  General  Secretary  has  been  assisted  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (since  December  1966  two  half-time  Assistant  General  Secretaries),  by 
the  Associate  General  Secretaries,  and  by  the  Directors  of  the  two  Central  Depart¬ 
ments  Finance  and  Administration  and  Information.  But  even  so  the  task  of  the 
General  Secretary  remains  an  extremely  heavy  one. 

The  form  of  the  General  Secretariat  is  partly  determined  by  the  characteristics, 
interests  and  competencies  of  the  General  Secretary  himself.  Since  the  life  of  the 
World  Council  from  before  its  organization  in  1948  was  so  ably  guided  by  one  man, 
it  is  clear  that  his  successor  must  be  sensitive  to  his  own  particular  needs  for  counsel, 
advice,  and  assistance  as  he  builds  the  new  team  of  associates  for  the  next  period  of 
the  Council’s  life. 


2.  Relations  with  the  Central  and  Executive  Committee 

The  Central  and  Executive  Committees  represent  the  Assembly  and  the  Assembly 
represents  the  churches.  These  committees,  therefore,  determine  World  Council 
policy.  It  is  the  role  of  the  General  Secretary,  with  the  help  of  the  staff,  to  prepare 
for  the  committees’  use  the  information  and  proposals  which  they  need.  In  this 
relationship  two  extremes  must  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand,  the  staff  with  its 
knowledge  of  the  daily  operations  must  not  seek  indirectly  to  direct,  for  that  would 
lead  to  bureaucracy  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  committees  must  not  look  lightly  upon 
the  concerns  of  the  staff,  for  that  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  their  sense  of 
initiative  and  on  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  General  Secretary  has  the  task  of 
being  the  intermediary  between  the  committees  and  the  staff,  of  being  a  spokesman 
for  the  staff  in  the  committees  and  a  spokesman  of  the  committees  in  the  staff. 
While  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  never  any  tension,  we  must  also  note  with  gratitude  ; 
that  on  both  sides  much  understanding  has  been  shown. 

In  this  connexion  we  must  again  express  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  who 
have  given  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  Council  and  whose  help  and 
advice  has  always  been  available  to  the  General  Secretariat. 

3.  Relationships  with  the  Member  Churches 

It  is  essential  that  the  General  Secretary  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
member  churches.  The  best  possible  way  is  by  personal  visitation.  The  two  successive 
General  Secretaries  during  the  period  since  New  Delhi  have  therefore  given  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  to  visiting  member  churches  especially  at  the  time  of  important 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  Council  has  a  large  operation  it  is  essential 
that  the  General  Secretary  should  not  be  absent  too  often  from  headquarters.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  a  help  that  a  number  of  church  leaders  (and  some¬ 
times  church  delegations)  have  come  to  Geneva  in  order  to  become  better  informed 
about  the  work  of  the  Council. 
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4.  Relationships  with  the  Staff 

During  the  period,  the  Staff  Executive  Group,  which  includes  the  Associate 
General  Secretaries,  the  Assistant  General  Secretaries,  the  Directors  of  Finance 
and  Information,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Executive 
Secretary  in  the  USA,  has  taken  on  increased  importance.  The  weekly  meetings 
have  been  the  occasion  not  only  for  sharing  of  information,  but  also  for  discussion 
of  all  main  issues  and  problems  of  policy.  Meetings  of  the  heads  of  departments 
have  been  used  to  discuss  long  range  issues  and  meetings  of  the  whole  executive 
staff  have  been  held  for  purposes  of  information.  Twice  a  year  the  whole  staff  has 
taken  part  in  a  Week  of  Meetings  during  which  working  groups  consider  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  specific  regions  or  of  the  relationships  with  specific  groups  of  churches. 

5.  Supervision  of  Departments  Which  Are  Not  Part  of  the  Divisional  Structure 

The  General  Secretariat  has  to  maintain  direct  contact  with  those  sectors  of 
the  Council’s  structure  which  are  not  part  of  the  four  divisions.  This  is  true  of  its 
relations  with  the  Finance  and  Administration  Department,  with  the  Department 
of  Information,  with  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs, 
with  the  New  York  Office,  with  the  Library,  and  with  the  Publications  Office.  The 
work  of  these  departments  is  described  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

In  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Voluntary 
Service  Overseas  and  similar  organizations,  and  by  the  discussion  in  student  circles 
in  many  countries  of  “Frontier  Internship”  projects,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
given  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  to  the  role  of  the  layman  working  outside  his 
own  country. 

The  decision  was  made  to  appoint  a  WCC  staff  member,  attached  to  the  General 
Secretariat,  with  special  responsibility  for  lay  service  abroad.  The  Assembly  provided 
for  an  interdepartmental  staff  committee  with  representation  from  “related  ecu¬ 
menical  and  confessional  bodies”  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Secretariat,  to  relate  the 
programmes  and  services  already  provided  by  the  various  divisions  and  departments 
of  the  WCC  to  the  Secretariat’s  work,  and  to  call  periodic  consultations  of  more 
widely  representative  groups  to  consider  the  concerns  of  the  Secretariat.  DWME 
and  DICARWS  were  asked  to  provide  jointly  the  budget  of  the  new  Secretariat. 

The  Assembly  approved  the  transmission  of  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee  on  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  to  the  churches 
and  Christian  councils.  This  statement  dealt  with  four  aspects  of  the  matter : 

i)  the  needs  and  possibilities  for  work  of  the  layman  —  with  particular  reference 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  with  the  desire  to  go  abroad  were  young  and 
unqualified,  while  qualified  people  could  not  be  found  for  the  existing 
vacancies ; 

ii)  the  layman’s  relation  to  his  home  church  and  to  the  church  in  his  land  of 
service,  both  of  which  should  support  and  guide  him ; 

iii)  the  nature  of  the  layman’s  contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  ;  and 

iv)  his  preparation  for  life  overseas. 

The  Rev.  Ban  It  Chiu  was  appointed  to  head  the  Secretariat  for  the  Service 
of  Laymen  Abroad  (SOLA)  and  served  from  1962-65.  He  travelled  extensively  during 
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these  years  in  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  Europe,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  order  to  ascertain  needs  for  lay  personnel  in  the  developing  nations  and  to  contact 
agencies  which  could  supply  those  needs. 

At  the  end  of  the  three-year  experimental  period,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  SOLA  should  end  and  that  the  Laity  Department  should  be  the  main 
point  of  contact  for  these  interests  and  should  provide  the  initiative  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  courses  and  conferences  for  laymen  already  overseas,  for  contacts  between 
all  the  organizations  dealing  with  laymen  going  abroad,  for  the  dissemination  of 
news  through  Laity  and  other  publications,  and  the  organization  of  a  world  con¬ 
ference.  DICARWS  was  to  become  the  focal  point  for  dealing  with  requests  for 
personnel.  The  Youth  Department  continued  to  provide  opportunities  for  service 
through  work  camps  and  other  activities.  The  DWME  continued  to  pursue  the 
particular  interest  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  expressed  at  their  Mexico 
Meeting  (see  Chapter  II,  F.  :  Laymen  Abroad). 

The  General  Secretary  also  has  responsibility  for  the  Ecumenical  Review 
which  is  both  a  general  forum  for  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the  continuous  record 
of  the  development  of  the  World  Council.  The  circulation  of  the  Review  has  increased 
from  4,430  in  1961  to  5,530  in  1967.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  changes  in  both 
form  and  content  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  after  Uppsala.  This  question  is  being 
studied  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  to  the  Assembly.  In  the  meantime, 
a  new  editorial  board  was  established,  responsible  for  the  six  issues  published  from 
July  1967  to  the  time  of  the  Assembly  1968,  with  various  staff  members  responsible 
for  specific  issues.  During  this  period  certain  experimental  changes  were  made  and 
new  efforts  launched  to  enlarge  the  circulation. 


6.  In  Memoriam 

Mr.  Valentin  G.  Montes,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1961  to  1962 
Canon  R.  R.  Hartford,  member  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order 

Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Convention  of  Churches  of 
Christ 

Sir  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1948  to  1954 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Devanand an,  member  of  several  World  Council  committees 
Mr.  Gustave  Hentsch,  Chairman  of  the  Ecumenical  Loan  Fund 
Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  first  World  Conference  on  Life  and 
Work,  Director  of  the  Christian  Social  Institute  of  Life  and  Work,  Director 
of  the  European  Central  Bureau  for  Inter-Church  Aid 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  President  of  the  WCC  from  1948  to  1954,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Prof.  Basil  Ioannidis,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1954  to  1964 
Dr.  James  W .  Gallagher,  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Dr.  Alphons  Koechlin,  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  WCC  (in 
process  of  formation),  first  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and 
Inter-Church  Aid 

Bishop  Boris  of  Odessa,  host  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1964 
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Bishop  Cassian  (Besobrasoff),  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  WCC 
(in  process  of  formation) 

Pasteur  Jacques  Delpech,  WCC  worker  among  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Second 
World  War 

M.  Charles  Guillon,  treasurer  of  the  WCC  (in  process  of  formation)  in  its  first 
years 

Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer,  the  first  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
Dr.  A.  Kuenzi,  Chairman  of  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Churches,  delegate  at  the 
Third  Assembly 

Commissioner  Reginald  Woods,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1961 
to  1963 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Schuh,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1954  to  1961 
Professor  Alexander  Shishkin,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1961  to  1965 
Dr.  Carl  Lundquist,  General  Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg,  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in 
Algeria,  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Information 
Professor  W.  S.  Tindal,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1954  to  1965, 
Chairman  of  the  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Third  Assembly 
Miss  Muriel  M.  Underhill,  Associate  Editor  of  the  International  Review  of 
Mission  from  1923  to  1940 
Mr.  Maurice  Webb,  Commissioner  of  the  CCIA 

Prof.  L.  Zander,  delegate  of  Faith  and  Order  conferences  and  frequent  lecturer 
at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

Prof.  Stefan  Zankov,  delegate  and  speaker  at  the  first  World  Conferences  on  Life 
and  Work  and  on  Faith  and  Order 
Mrs  Lois  Jarvis,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1954  to  1961 
Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1948  to  1954 
Prof.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel,  member  of  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  WCC  (in  process  of  formation)  and  of  the  Central  Committee 
from  1948  to  1954 

Bishop  Albert  Bereczky,  attended  several  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee 
Bishop  Otto  Dibelius,  President  of  the  WCC  from  1954  to  1961 
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CHAPTER  U 


DIVISION  OF  WORLD  MISSION  AND 

EVANGELISM 


The  Fourth  Assembly  marks  the  first  period  of  the  integration  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council  (IMC)  into  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  new 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  assigned  as  its  particular  focus 
the  aim :  ‘to  further  the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in  Him  and  be  saved.’  With  this  aim 
in  view  the  Division  was  given  the  mandate  ‘to  foster  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  outreach  of  evangelism  by  the  local  church ;  to  assist  the  churches  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  situations  where  there  is  no 
effective  witness  to  Christ ;  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  urgent  opportunities  for 
evangelism  which  call  for  combined  action  by  several  churches  or  other  missionary 
agencies’  —  (New  Delhi  Work  Book,  p.  143). 

The  Division  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  this  mandate  in  the  conviction  that 
mission  and  evangelism  belong  to  the  very  nature  and  function  of  every  church 
and  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  that  their  sphere  of  activity  is  in  every  con¬ 
tinent,  nation  and  place.  It  has  also  been  realized  from  the  start  that  every  division 
and  department  of  the  WCC  is  involved  in  mission  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its 
life.  However,  the  DWME  has  been  specially  charged  with  the  responsibility  ‘to 
bring  into  all  parts  of  the  World  Council  an  awareness  of  the  missionary  dimension 
of  the  Church’s  life  and  so  to  deepen  the  concern  for  evangelism  in  the  whole  thinking 
and  work  of  the  Council’  —  (New  Delhi  Work  Book,  p.  145). 

Before  describing  in  detail  how  the  Division  has  discharged  its  mandate  over 
this  period  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  limitations  under  which  it  has  worked. 
The  integration  of  two  world  bodies  with  such  different  histories,  structures  and 
ways  of  working  was  no  easy  task  and  could  not  be  accomplished  quickly.  The 
new  Division  inherited  offices  in  London  and  New  York  which  were  kept  open.  It 
had  to  set  up  its  headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  WCC  in  Geneva  as  well.  The 
New  York  office  was  in  due  course  reduced  to  one  Secretary  who  is  shared  with  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  The  London  office  was 
finally  closed  in  March  1967.  There  have  also  been  staffing  difficulties.  The  Secretary 
for  Evangelism  was  for  various  reasons  not  appointed  until  March  1968,  aud  no 
secretary  for  Information  and  Interpretation  has  been  found.  For  two  years 
there  was  no  secretary  for  the  important  portfolio  of  Joint  Action  for  Mission, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Ronald  Orchard  who  initiated  the  programme. 
Despite  these  and  other  limitations,  it  can  be  reported  that  a  real  measure  of  in¬ 
tegration  has  taken  place  and  a  wide  variety  of  activities  has  been  undertaken. 
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A.  STRUCTURE  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 


At  New  Delhi  the  IMC,  which  had  existed  since  1921,  became  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  Commission  inherited  the  affiliated  councils 
of  the  IMC  which  comprised  both  national  missionary  councils  and  national  Chris¬ 
tian  councils.  The  membership  of  the  IMC  reflected  the  tradition  of  mission  from 
Europe,  North  America  and  Australasia  to  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  words  “World  Mission”  in  the  title  of  the  new  Commission 
implied  a  more  evident  concern  for  mission  in  every  continent. 

During  this  period  the  Commission  has  endeavoured  to  reflect  this  world¬ 
wide  nature  of  missionary  concern  or  “mission  in  six  continents”  in  its  structure 
and  relationships.  Some  member  bodies,  notably  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  Canada,  are  now  the  national  councils  of  churches  rather  than,  as 
previously,  those  councils’  Divisions  of  Overseas  Mission.  Ten  of  the  41  affiliated 
councils  of  the  Commission  are  also  Associated  Councils  of  the  WCC.  The  Com¬ 
mission  further  maintains  contact  with  19  other  national  Christian  councils  and 
missionary  councils.  The  affiliated  Near  East  Council  of  Churches  which  has  served 
only  Protestant  churches  and  missions  is  now  seeking  to  include  the  ancient  churches 
within  its  membership.  The  Commission  itself  is  in  close  touch  with  two  regional 
councils  —  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches  —  which  are  themselves  made  up  of  member  churches  and  national  Chris¬ 
tian  councils.  The  Committee  of  the  Division,  which,  within  the  structure  of  the 
WCC,  carries  out  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  Commission,  is  composed  of  members 
who  represent  home  missions  as  well  as  those  who  represent  foreign  missions  in 
their  countries. 

Moreover,  in  some  countries  efforts  have  been  made  both  within  councils  of 
churches  and  in  member  churches  of  the  WCC  to  bring  together  both  foreign  missions 
boards  and  departments  of  home  missions  and  evangelism  into  an  overall  structure 
for  mission.  In  many  of  the  churches  of  Europe,  North  America  and  Australasia 
steps  have  been  taken  to  work  out  a  common  strategy  for  mission  at  home  and 
abroad.  Similarly,  in  many  of  the  traditional  receiving  churches,  notably  in  Asia, 
there  is  a  new  awakening  to  and  participation  in  mission  beyond  their  national 
frontiers. 

These  developments  were  given  vivid  expression  at  the  first  full  meeting  of  the 
Commission  at  Mexico,  December  8-19,  1963.  The  participants  represented  the 
long  separated  enterprises  of  foreign  and  home  missions.  For  the  first  time  Orthodox 
representatives  took  an  active  part  in  a  conference  on  mission.  There  were  also 
two  Roman  Catholic  observers.  The  themes  of  the  four  Sections  illustrated  the 
full  scope  of  the  Church’s  mission  today.  They  were  : 

I.  The  Witness  of  Christians  to  Men  of  Other  Faiths  ; 

II.  The  Witness  of  Christians  to  Men  in  the  Secular  World  ; 

III.  The  Witness  of  the  Congregation  in  Its  Neighbourhood  ; 

IV.  The  Witness  of  the  Christian  Church  across  National  and  Confessional 
Boundaries. 

As  far  back  as  1949  the  process  of  regional  conciliar  development  began  with 
the  appointment  of  a  secretary  for  Asia  by  the  WCC-IMC  Joint  Committee.  Out 
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of  his  work  came  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  which  maintains  strong  links 
with  the  Division.  In  1954  the  Joint  Committee  requested  the  IMC  to  take  the 
initiative  on  behalf  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  in  helping  councils,  churches  and 
missionary  societies  in  Africa  to  find  further  means  for  co-operative  action  on  a 
regional  basis.  In  1958  the  first  Conference  of  African  Churches  was  held,  organized 
by  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria  with  assistance  from  the  IMC.  A  Provisional 
Committee  was  appointed  and  from  its  work  developed,  a  few  years  later,  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches.  Help  is  also  being  made  available  to  the  relatively 
new  “Comision  Provisoria  pro  Unidad  Evangelica  Latinoamericana”  (UNELAM). 

The  Division  has  endeavoured  to  promote  ecumenical  relations  in  areas  which 
had  not  been  brought  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Its  staff  played  an  important 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Conference  of  Churches  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1966.  The  secretary  of  this  regional  body  is  a  member  of  the  DWME  staff.  The 
Division  has  also  helped  to  foster  ecumenical  activity  in  the  Caribbean  by  visits, 
consultations  and  by  financial  assistance  for  various  seminars.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
secretary  may  be  found  for  inter-church  relations  in  the  Caribbean  who  will  be  a 
DWME  staff  member. 

Relations  with  Roman  Catholics  have  greatly  increased  during  these  years, 
thanks  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  In  April  1965  an  informal  consultation 
with  Roman  Catholics  was  held  in  Switzerland  on  missionary  questions.  This 
meeting  opened  up  several  possibilities  for  joint  study,  discussion  and  future  co¬ 
operation.  The  fruits  of  this  consultation  can  be  seen  in  the  ecumenical  spirit  of 
the  Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity  of  the  Church.  Since  then  there  has  been 
reciprocal  participation  in  various  consultations  and  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Division  and  by  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Division  has  sought  to  improve  relationships  with  Conservative  Evangelicals 
within  both  member  and  non-member  churches  of  the  WCC.  The  Islam  in  Africa 
Project  (see  p.  40)  has  played  a  notable  part  in  bringing  Conservative  Evangelicals 
into  working  relations  with  their  fellow-Christians.  In  August  1963  the  Division 
helped  to  sponsor  a  consultation  on  the  factors  which  facilitate  or  hinder  Church 
growth,  in  which  some  well-known  Conservative  Evangelicals  participated.  The 
Division  sent  an  observer  to  an  important  conference  of  non-co-operating  missionary 
agencies  at  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  USA,  in  April  1966,  and  an  associate  staff 
member  attended  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Evangelism  in  November  1966.  The 
Division  also  keeps  in  touch  with  national  councils  whose  constituencies  include 
Conservative  Evangelicals.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  task  of  the 
Division  “to  establish  contacts  with  evangelistic  groups  and  movements  which  are 
still  unrelated  to  the  ecumenical  movement”  has  not  as  yet  been  very  effectively 
carried  out  and  remains  an  important  task  for  the  period  after  the  Assembly. 

Of  particular  importance  have  been  the  relationships  developed  with  the  various 
Divisions  of  the  WCC.  Close  collaboration  has  been  maintained  with  the  Depart¬ 
ments  on  Evangelism  and  on  Missionary  Studies,  which  have  now  combined  into 
one  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  the  Division  of  Studies. 
This  combined  Department  has  been  given  the  aim  :  “to  serve  the  churches  in  fulfilling 
their  evangelistic  calling  and  task  and  to  further  the  Church’s  whole  world  mission.” 
The  Committee  of  the  Department  will  report  to  the  Commission  or  Committee 
of  the  DWME  for  advice  and  comment.  The  DWME  staff  has  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  of  the  Department  on  Church 
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and  Society.  As  regards  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  the  Division  has  devolved 
its  major  responsibilities  for  Laymen  Abroad  to  the  Department  of  the  Laity,  though 
it  makes  a  grant  from  its  Programme  Fund  for  the  work.  The  DWME  concern 
for  Home  and  Family  Life  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  on  Co-operation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  but  it  continues  to  ensure  that 
funds  are  provided  for  this  programme,  particularly  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  stalf  have  played  their  part  in  the  various  courses  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
and  especially  in  the  annual  course  for  ministers  and  missionaries.  The  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  was  originally  sponsored  by  the  then  IMC 
and  the  WCC.  It  continues  to  have  special  relations  with  the  CWME,  which  supports 
its  work  financially. 

Relations  with  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
demand  extended  report.  The  New  Delhi  Assembly  recognized  the  need  for  the 
closest  co-operation  between  the  two  Divisions  after  the  integration  of  the  IMC 
and  the  WCC  at  New  Delhi.  The  Assembly  approved  procedures  for  collaboration 
between  the  two  Divisions.  These  called  for  meetings  of  the  Divisions  from  time 
to  time  for  joint  study,  action  and  review.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  would  be  concerned  with  the  proclamation 
to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  would  concentrate  on  helping  the  churches  to  serve 
the  world  around  them. 

When  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  extended  its  operation  beyond  Europe 
and  the  Orthodox  world,  there  was  a  real  danger  that  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
established  relations  between  mission  boards  and  younger  churches.  At  a  meeting 
in  1956  in  Herrenalb,  Germany,  representatives  of  the  IMC  and  DICARWS  worked 
out  certain  categories  within  which  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  outside  of  Europe 
and  the  Orthodox  countries  would  be  confined.  These  categories  were  called  the 
“Herrenalb  Categories.”  (For  fuller  details  on  the  “Herrenalb  Categories”  see 
Chapter  V,  p.  116.)  But  as  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  expanded,  questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Division’s  exclusion  of  the  concerns  of  mission, 
evangelism,  and  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  from  the  project  lists.  The  younger 
churches  felt  that  they  could  get  help  only  for  works  of  service  and  not  for  the  work 
of  mission  and  evangelism.  The  Divisional  Committee,  meeting  in  Paris  in  1962, 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  missions  would  have  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  the  lesson  of  how  to  make  resources  available  on  an  ecumenical 
basis  for  the  work  of  missionary  advance.  The  staff  were  instructed  to  look  for  situa¬ 
tions  of  great  evangelistic  promise  or  challenge,  and  to  seek  resources  from  the 
churches  for  meeting  them. 

Following  the  Paris  meeting,  the  staffs  of  both  the  Divisions  worked  out  pro¬ 
cedures  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  include  projects  of  a  missionary  character  in  the 
DICARWS  Project  List  at  the  request  of  the  DWME.  It  was  decided  that  the 
list  should  be  circulated  to  the  agencies  related  to  DWME  as  well  as  to  the  service 
agencies.  The  Commission,  meeting  at  Mexico  City  in  December  1963,  noted  these 
developments  and  added  that  in  respect  of  projects  carried  by  the  DICARWS  Project 
List  on  behalf  of  DWME  the  “Herrenalb  Categories”  would  no  longer  apply. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  “Herrenalb  Categories.”  After  much 
staff  work  and  prolonged  discussion  between  the  two  Divisions  a  set  of  proposals 
for  a  new  relationship  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Divisions  in  July  1965  and  later 
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approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  February  1966.  At  that  time  the  “Herrenalb 
Categories”  were  abolished  and  the  Project  List  was  thrown  open  without  restriction 
for  any  project  arising  out  of  the  life  of  the  Church  for  its  needs  in  mission  and 
service.  A  distinction  was  made  between  “projects”  and  “programmes.”  Through 
the  Project  List  help  would  go  from  one  or  several  churches  to  another,  whereas 
through  programmes  the  resources  of  the  churches  would  be  mobilized  for  thrusts 
across  the  new  frontiers  of  our  day.  The  DWME,  through  programmes,  would 
make  longer-range  attempts  to  stimulate  and  aid  churches  all  over  the  world  to 
become  involved  in  the  new  frontiers  of  mission  which  the  churches  face  today. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Project  List  of  DICARWS  for  1967  appears  as  “Service  Pro¬ 
gramme  and  List  of  Projects  1967  :  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.” 

It  is  hoped  that  more  of  the  churches  will  put  forward  projects  related  to  both 
their  inner  life  and  their  outreach.  The  Rev.  Alexander  John  has  the  responsibility 
for  working  out  with  the  DICARWS  staff  practical  ways  to  help  the  churches  in 
their  ministry  of  service  and  witness  and  for  encouraging  both  the  mission  boards 
and  the  service  agencies  to  support  ecumenical  projects  as  they  appear  on  the  Project 
List. 


B.  JOINT  ACTION  FOR  MISSION 

The  Third  Assembly  endorsed  proposals  for  “Joint  Action  for  Mission”  in 
the  conviction  “that  missionary  advance  in  many  parts  of  the  world  requires  a 
redevelopment  of  the  resources  available  in  specific  geographical  areas.”  The  steps 
envisaged  to  translate  this  conviction  into  reality  were  i)  surveys  of  the  needs  and 
opportunities  in  a  given  area  and  the  total  resources  available  to  meet  them ;  ii) 
consultations  of  churches  and  mission  bodies  in  that  area  with  a  view  to  securing 
real  and  effective  redeployment  of  resources  in  the  light  of  agreed  purposes.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  attempt  at  Joint  Action  for  Mission  would  demand  very 
profound  selfquestioning  by  the  churches  and  mission  agencies  involved.  In  this 
enterprise  the  challenge  to  mission  and  unity  are  brought  together  in  intimate  relation¬ 
ship. 

The  first  major  essays  in  Joint  Action  for  Mission  were  the  Situation  Conferences 
sponsored  by  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  in  1963.  The  Commission  in 
its  meeting  at  Mexico  in  December  1963  faced  the  formidable  barriers  to  Joint 
Action  for  Mission,  but  concluded  that  there  were  real  possibilities  for  joint  action 
in  mission  in  every  region.  Since  then  there  have  been  experiments  in  joint  action 
for  mission  in  India,  Taiwan,  Australia,  the  USA,  to  name  a  few  with  which  the 
Division  is  in  touch.  The  most  effective  attempts  at  Joint  Action  for  Mission  have 
been  in  the  field  of  urban-industrial  mission  (e.g.  Durgapur  in  India,  Hiroshima 
in  Japan,  Port  Harcourt  in  Nigeria,  Philadelphia  in  the  USA). 

The  Division  assisted  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  to  make  a  survey, 
by  three  persons,  of  21  nations  of  West  and  Equatorial  Africa.  A  consultation 
was  held  in  Yaounde,  Cameroun,  in  June  1965  to  assess  the  survey,  which  disclosed 
many  unevangelized  areas.  Several  recommendations  were  made  about  possible 
joint  action  and  about  methods  of  evangelization.  Since  then  9  French-speaking 
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churches  of  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  Pacific  have  agreed  to  join  in  mission  in 
an  unevangelized  area  in  Dahomey. 

It  is,  however,  recognized  that  the  idea  of  Joint  Action  for  Mission  has  hardly 
begun  to  be  effectively  implemented.  The  Mexico  meeting  of  the  Commission 
affirmed  that  “the  effective  dissemination  and  vigorous  promotion  of  the  idea... 
is  . . .  imperative.”  There  needs  to  be  a  far  more  thorough  programme  of  education 
for  mission  and  evangelism  undertaken  than  the  Division  has  as  yet  embarked  upon. 
These  are  tasks  to  be  carried  out  with  councils  and  churches  in  the  period  after 
the  Assembly. 


C.  URBAN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION 

1.  Urban  Africa  Programme 

An  increasing  awareness  of  the  problems  created  for  churches  in  Africa  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  urbanization  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  led  the  IMC  staff 
to  suggest  in  1960  that  a  project  should  be  attempted  in  this  field  along  similar  lines 
to  that  of  the  “Islam  in  Africa”  programme  which  had  recently  been  launched. 
Correspondence  with  church  leaders  disclosed  a  warm  welcome  for  the  proposal, 
and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  Provisional  Committee  in  December  1960 
developed  detailed  plans  for  the  first  steps.  Accordingly  in  the  early  months  of 
1961  an  urban  specialist  from  the  USA  visited  a  number  of  African  cities,  and  in 
April  consultants  from  all  those  cities  met  at  Limuru,  Kenya,  to  consider  the  lines 
on  which  the  project  might  develop  (see  The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  Urban 
Africa,  DWME :  New  York,  1962,  o.p.). 

The  two  sponsoring  bodies  then  arranged  that  an  industrial  missioner  of  some 
10  years’  experience  should  undertake  a  follow-up  tour,  which  stimulated  develop¬ 
ment  in  some  of  the  urban  centres.  The  beginning  of  1963  saw  the  launching  of 
the  Urban  Africa  Newsletter  and  a  second  All  Africa  urban  consultation  took 
place  at  Mbale,  Uganda,  in  April  1963  ;  the  ongoing  programme  was  placed  under 
the  full  sponsorship  of  the  newly  constituted  AACC,  which  endorsed  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  develop  i)  pilot  projects  in  five  major  cities,  ii)  workshops  for  training  pur¬ 
poses  within  the  major  regions  of  the  continent,  iii)  inter-city  visitation  involving 
the  further  training  of  potential  leaders. 

A  Workshop  for  East  Africa  took  place  in  May  1964  in  Dar-es-Salaam  at  which 
over  60  persons  were  present  —  (See  The  Church  Meets  Life  in  the  Town,  E. 
Africa  Committee  for  Urban  Africa  :  P.O.  Box  5009,  Nairobi,  January  1965).  A 
Committee  was  formed,  which  has  organized  training  courses  in  Kenya  and  Tanza¬ 
nia.  One  of  the  oldest  urban  projects,  the  team  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Kenya 
set  up  in  1957,  has  branches  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa.  It  is  hoped  that  another 
pilot  scheme  may  come  into  being  in  Dar-es-Salaam. 

In  West  Africa  pilot  projects  have  been  assisted  in  Abidjan,  Cote-d’Ivoire, 
and  Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria,  where  a  large  ecumenical  team  is  at  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Christian  council.  There  are  also  plans  for  the  new  industrial 
complex  at  Tema,  Ghana,  where  a  survey  has  been  undertaken  in  preparation  for 
starting  a  ministry.  A  West  African  training  workshop  was  held  at  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
in  1965  for  the  churches  from  the  Cameroun  to  the  Ivory  Coast. 
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Assistance  is  also  being  given  in  other  areas,  to  the  Christian  Council  of  South 
Africa,  for  example,  which  is  setting  up  an  industrial  department  for  a  specialized 
ministry  in  the  African  country  with  the  longest  history  of  industrialization. 

2.  Industrial  Evangelism  in  Asia  and  Latin  America 

The  same  pressure  of  rapid  industrialization  and  urban  growth  also  led  DWME 
to  assist  in  industrial  mission  in  Asia.  In  1963-4  the  Division  helped  arrange  for  an 
international  Industrial  Mobile  Team  of  three  advisers  to  visit  24  cities  in  India, 
meeting  with  local  Christian  groups,  trade  union  leaders,  management  and  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  and  since  then  it  has  given  assistance  to  projects  in  Bangalore 
and  Durgapur,  India,  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  Korea,  and  has  been  in  touch  with 
developments  in  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  —  (See  the  Report 
of  the  International  Mobile  Team  and  Findings  of  Consultation  on  Industrial 
Evangelism  Pachmarhi,  March  10-15,  1964,  NCC  of  India:  Nagpur,  1964). 

The  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  has  given  attention  to  Industrial  Evangelism 
for  a  number  of  years,  having  held  its  first  conference  on  this  subject  in  1958  in 
Manila.  A  second  conference  was  held  in  May  1966  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  EACC  appointed  a  part-time  secretary  for  Industrial  Evangelism,  a 
development  parallel  to  the  appointment  of  an  Urban  Africa  Programme  Secretary 
by  the  AACC. 

The  latest  development  took  place  in  Latin  America  where,  at  the  end  of  1966, 
a  first  consultation  brought  together  all  those  who  had  started  to  think  along  these 
lines,  and  explored  the  problems  of  rapid  urbanization  and  industrialization  in 
relation  to  faith.  This  may  be  the  starting  point  for  future  action  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Liaison  on  an  International  Scale 

The  increasing  demand  for  practical  assistance,  and  a  growing  insight  into 
the  deeper  implications  of  mission  in  six  continents,  formed  the  background  for 
an  exploration  by  the  Division  into  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  urban  and  industrial 
mission.  Dr.  Paul  Loffler,  who  has  carried  the  major  responsibility  for  this 
programme  of  the  Division  during  the  period  under  review,  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  about  50  people  around  the  world,  to  consult  them  about  how  to  provide  more 
industrially-trained  personnel  for  this  expanding  specialized  ministry  and  better 
facilities  for  inservice  training.  This  letter  unwittingly  opened  floodgates.  The 
vast  majority  replied,  commenting  not  only  on  the  need  for  training,  but  also  pointing 
to  other  and  greater  needs,  e.g.  for  an  information  centre  to  provide  facts  about 
literature  and  training  facilities  ;  for  ecumenical  co-operation  in  helping  pilot  projects 
with  personnel  as  well  as  funds  and  in  sharing  advice  and  experience ;  for  a  study 
of  the  presuppositions  of  this  ministry,  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of  liaison  among 
the  many  agencies  involved. 

Convinced  that  ‘evangelism  in  the  ever-growing  urban  and  industrialized  areas 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  and  opportunities  for  the  missionary 
church  ,  the  DWME  Committee  agreed  to  allocate  staff  and  finance  to  carry  out 
such  a  programme  linking  all  six  continents,  with  the  help  of  a  small  international 
advisory  group.  This  group  was  appointed  in  1965,  and  has  since  held  annual 
meetings,  and  met  with  other  groups  working  in  a  similar  field  (in  1966  with  members 
of  the  Church  and  Society  World  Conference  in  Geneva,  in  1967  with  staff  of  the 
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UN  Center  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  in  New  York).  Its  function  has 
been  not  only  to  look  for  the  common  issues  underlying  the  very  varied  forms  of 
industrial  or  urban  mission  existing  in  different  countries,  but  also  to  give  advice 
on  requests  for  ecumenical  co-operation  and  aid,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  finance 
to  pilot  projects,  or  sending  personnel  from  one  place  to  another  for  a  sharing  of 
experience,  or  helping  with  the  arrangements  for  national  or  regional  conferences. 
One  of  its  main  concerns  continues  to  be  the  question  of  training  facilities  —  the 
point  from  which  the  whole  operation  sprang  —  and  through  it  for  the  building 
up  of  a  network  of  ecumenical  assistance  and  mutual  correction  for  this  pioneering 
and  experimental  ministry. 

Behind  the  varied  and  expanding  activities  and  concerns  of  the  programmes 
of  urban  and  industrial  mission  lies  yet  another  issue  at  a  deeper  level.  It  was  brought 
into  focus  by  the  Mexico  City  meeting  when  it  discussed  the  ‘witness  to  men  in  the 
secular  world.’  Rapid  urbanization  and  industrialization  create  a  secular  society 
which  progressively  affects  millions  of  people  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  funda¬ 
mental  question  is  therefore  :  what  is  the  concept  and  form  of  mission  in  an  urban- 
industrial  world  ?  This  is  clearly  a  six-continent  issue  which  can  only  be  approached 
on  a  common  worldwide  basis  through  joint  action  and  study.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  programme  is  to  help  answer  this  question. 


D.  THE  HEALING  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Healing  has  always  been  a  central  concern  of  the  work  of  Christian  missions. 
Today,  with  independent  governments  increasingly  assuming  responsibility  for 
public  health  where  once  Christian  missions  and  churches  provided  the  only  medical 
care  available,  the  issue  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  healing  is 
posed  with  the  greatest  of  urgency. 

The  Department  of  World  Mission  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and 
the  DWME  decided  as  early  as  1962  that  the  crisis  in  which  Christian  medical  work 
found  itself  must  be  examined.  They  proposed  that  a  small  consultation  be  held 
at  Tubingen,  Germany,  composed  mainly  of  medical  personnel.  For  6  months 
prior  to  the  consultation  Dr.  Erling  Kayser,  through  visits  and  correspondence, 
prepared  for  the  meeting.  The  group  met  to  consider  the  essential  issues  in  the 
ministry  of  healing  and  to  advise  the  two  world  bodies  as  to  what  they  could  do 
about  them. 

The  findings  of  the  consultation  were  published  in  a  booklet  called  The  Healing 
Church.  The  consultation  affirmed  that  the  Church  had  a  specific  task  in  the  field 
of  healing  and  that  the  ministry  of  healing  belonged  primarily  to  the  congregation. 
It  further  added  that  the  form  and  expression  of  this  ministry  must  be  held  under 
the  continuing  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  booklet  soon  became  very  popular 
and  the  staff  of  the  Division  worked  closely  with  the  Medical  Panel  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  (SASP)  in  carrying  out  surveys 
of  medical  work  in  a  number  of  African  and  Asian  countries.  Much  thinking  is 
now  going  on  as  to  how  to  interpret  these  ideas  and  help  the  congregations  to  be 
the  agents  of  God  in  His  ministry  of  healing.  A  booklet  giving  practical  suggestions 
to  congregations  is  planned. 
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A  consultation  with  Orthodox  churchmen  was  held  in  Geneva,  August  16-17, 
1966,  to  consider  how  the  Orthodox  churches  might  be  better  served  in  the  concern 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the  healing  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  consulta¬ 
tion  decided  to  encourage,  receive  and  study  papers  on  the  Orthodox  attitude  toward 
the  beliefs  and  functions  of  the  Church  in  its  healing  ministry. 

A  continuing  programme  and  study  of  “The  Healing  Church”  was  carried 
on  following  the  Tubingen  consultation.  Six  study  groups  were  set  up  in  the  USA, 
3  in  Britain  and  2  in  Africa.  These  studies  led  to  a  consultation  of  doctors  and 
theologians  on  “Health  and  Salvation”  in  September  1967.  The  consultation  sought 
to  examine  the  belief  that  the  specific  character  of  the  Christian  understanding  of 
health  derives  from  the  Christian  belief  about  God’s  plan  of  salvation. 


E.  HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

For  many  years  the  International  Missionary  Council  assisted  the  Christian 
councils  in  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  programme.  At  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  a  new  agreement  was  reached  on  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life 
programme  between  DWME  and  the  Department  on  Co-operation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society.  The  Division  has  continued  to  be  concerned 
in  this  matter  and  it  has  helped  especially  with  the  development  of  the  Christian 
Home  and  Family  Life  programme  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  during  the  years 
under  review. 

1.  The  Caribbean  Programme 

At  the  request  of  the  Caribbean  Consultation  held  in  1957  the  IMC  appointed  Dr. 
and  Mrs  David  Mace  to  study  the  problems  in  the  area  of  family  life  in  the  Caribbean. 
Beginning  in  1960  they  made  five  visits  to  the  Caribbean,  undertaking  an  intensive 
study  programme.  The  programme  culminated  in  a  five-week  study  and  training 
seminar  in  the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Twenty  delegates  from 
all  over  the  Caribbean  attended  the  Seminar.  The  report  of  the  Seminar  and  its 
recommendations  have  been  published  in  a  booklet  called  Sex,  Love  and  Marriage 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  delegates  at  the  Antigua  meeting  requested  a  continuation 
of  such  seminars  for  5  years.  Three  seminars  were  held  in  the  summers  of  1965  and 
1966  on  3  different  islands,  at  which  there  was  a  total  of  about  60  delegates  from 
the  various  islands.  These  seminars  were  made  possible  by  generous  financial  help 
received  from  “Guideposts”  of  USA.  The  delegates  who  attended  the  seminars 
were  expected  to  develop  programmes  in  their  local  churches  for  the  strengthening 
and  enrichment  of  Christian  home  and  family  life  and  the  training  of  young  people 
and  parents  in  the  Christian  understanding  of  marriage  and  family. 

2.  The  Africa  Programme 

Under  the  auspices  of  DWME  and  the  Department  of  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  with  the  Provisional  Committee  of 
the  All  Africa  Church  Conference,  an  All- Africa  Seminar  on  the  Christian  Home 
and  Family  Life  was  held  in  the  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre,  Kitwe,  Zambia, 
from  Sunday,  February  17,  until  April  10,  1963.  Dr.  Donald  M’Hmkulu  and 
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Canon  G.  R.  Dunstan  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organizing  of  this  seminar.  The 
staff  of  the  Division,  along  with  the  members  of  staff  of  the  Department  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Men  and  Women,  worked  for  many  months  preparing  for  the  Seminar. 
The  Seminar  was  attended  by  40  delegates  from  15  countries  in  Africa. 

The  delegates  of  the  Seminar  requested  the  All  Africa  Church  Conference  to 
establish  a  Department  on  Home  and  Family  Life  and  addressed  recommendations 
to  all  Christian  councils  and  churches  in  Africa. 

Following  the  Mindolo  Seminar  a  number  of  African  Christian  councils  appointed 
full-time  workers  for  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  Programme.  DWME, 
in  co-operation  with  DICARWS,  has  helped  towards  the  salaries  of  Christian  Home 
and  Family  Life  workers  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Cameroun,  Tanzania,  Togo  and  Kenya. 
Further,  the  Division  has  received  and  transmitted  funds  to  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches  for  the  work  of  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life. 

For  three  years  the  Division  also  partially  subsidized  the  salary  of  the  Rev. 
William  Clark,  stalf  member  of  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and 
Women. 


F.  LAYMEN  ABROAD 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Secretariat  for  the  Service  of  Laymen  Abroad 
by  action  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  for  an  experimental  period  of  three  years, 
the  work  begun  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  found  an  instrument  in 
the  integrated  World  Council.  DWME  was  represented  on  the  committee  which 
directed  the  work  of  the  new  Secretariat  and  the  Division  supplied  half  of  the  budget 
for  the  three-year  period.  The  Division  felt  that  it  could  make  its  own  unique  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  by  helping  the  Christian  layman  living  abroad 
to  become  aware  of  his  missionary  calling  and  by  helping  him  to  discover  what 
witness  to  make  in  his  secular  position  in  a  foreign  country  (the  third  point  in  the 
New  Delhi  statement  approved  for  transmission  to  churches  and  Christian  councils 
—  see  Chapter  I,  p.  21  for  a  resume  of  the  statement).  A  study  of  this  matter 
entitled  The  Layman  Abroad  in  the  Mission  of  the  Church  by  Dr.  Paul  Loffler 
was  published  by  Edinburgh  House  Press  as  part  of  the  DWME  Research  Pamphlets 
Series .  Under  the  title  Case  Studies  in  Lay  Mission  a  series  of  articles  was  produced  in 
which  men  and  women  described  their  own  experience  of  witnessing  as  “non-professional 
missionaries”  in  foreign  countries.  These  were  later  collected  and  published  as  a 
book  entitled  Christians  —  World  Citizens,  edited  by  Margaret  Nash  (London  : 
Edinburgh  House  Press ;  NY :  Friendship  Press,  1965). 

The  Mexico  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
in  1963  affirmed. . .  ‘the  necessity  to  provide  Christian  laymen  serving  abroad,  through 
the  churches  in  both  their  homeland  and  the  host  countries,  with  as  much  help  as 
possible  as  they  prepare  themselves  for  witness.’ 

1 .  It  recommended  that :  ‘those  laymen  who  go  abroad  with  clear  Christian 
convictions  and  a  desire  to  share  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  require  something 
more  than  the  orientation  with  which  the  Secretariat  for  the  Service  of  Laymen 
Abroad  is  already  concerned.  They  need  to  be  helped  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  witness  within  the  secular  sphere  that  can  be  given  by  laymen  who  have  crossed 
national,  cultural  and  religious  frontiers.  The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
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that  the  staff  should  give  further  study  to  the  form  and  content  of  such  training 
and  be  ready  to  offer  assistance  in  setting  up  suitable  courses.’ 

2.  It  recommended  that  the  Churches  should  be  encouraged  ‘to  set  up  local 
“ encounter  groups ”  to  bind  together  laymen  wishing  to  make  a  united  Christian 
witness  in  particular  secular  situations  irrespective  of  their  nationality  or  denomina¬ 
tion.’  The  way  in  which  ‘regular  contact  between  Christian  laymen  abroad  and  some 
link  up  of  “encounter  groups”  ’  may  develop  in  the  future  required  further  study. 
(Witness  in  Six  Continents,  pp.  169-70.) 

The  Division  has  continued  to  study  these  points.  It  has  produced  a  second 
series  of  Case  Studies  describing  the  activities  of  “encounter  groups.” 


G.  PREPARATION  OF  MISSIONARIES 

In  1961,  prior  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  was 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  of  the  Willingen  meeting  (1952)  which  said 
that  the  preparation  of  missionaries  should  be  regarded  as  having  three  parts  : 
1)  Pre-field  training,  2)  First  term  abroad,  3)  First  furlough.  The  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  all  the  affiliated  councils  of  the  IMC,  to  individual  church  leaders, 
missionaries,  mission  boards,  etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  material  was  received 
in  reply.  Some  of  this  came  from  individuals  (national  church  leaders,  missionaries 
and  others),  some  from  groups  and  from  national  councils  which  had  devoted  time 
to  formal  consideration  of  it.  All  the  material  received  was  carefully  studied  by 
the  Rev.  Miss  Gwenyth  Hubble,  the  staff  member  carrying  responsibility  for  the 
study,  and  much  of  it  used  in  the  preparatory  papers  for  the  world  consultation 
called  by  DWME  held  in  Toronto  in  August  1963.  The  60  participants  at  the  con¬ 
sultation  included  secretaries  of  mission  boards  (general,  area,  and  personnel), 
missionaries  (including  a  Filipino  missionary  to  Thailand  and  a  Ceylonese  missionary 
to  Nigeria),  those  engaged  in  pre-service  training  of  missionaries  in  the  West,  and 
representatives  of  churches  which  have  for  many  years  been  receiving  missionaries. 
The  latter  constituted  the  largest  group,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole  con¬ 
sultation  membership. 

The  Statement  of  the  Toronto  Consultation  was  received  by  the  Mexico  Assembly 
of  the  CWME  in  December  1963,  which  commended  it,  without  alteration,  to 
churches  and  mission  agencies  for  study  and  action.  It  was  subsequently  printed 
in  English,  French  and  Spanish  editions ;  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  widely 
distributed. 

In  February  1964,  a  consultation  on  Asian  missionaries,  organized  by  the 
EACC  at  Bangkok  prior  to  its  Assembly,  produced  a  statement  on  “Asian  Mis¬ 
sions,”  which  the  Assembly  approved  and  commended  to  its  constituency.  This 
statement  reiterated  much  that  had  been  said  at  the  Toronto  Consultation  and 
showed  the  deep  concern  of  the  EACC  for  the  preparation  of  both  the  missionaries 
that  Asia  churches  receive  and  those  that  they  send.  Miss  Hubble  participated 
in  this  conference  and  has  twice  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  in  connexion  with 
the  study,  first  after  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1966,  when 
she  also  visited  the  Near  East. 

In  certain  Asian  countries,  like  Japan  and  Formosa,  there  are  programmes 
of  orientation  under  way  and  good  prospects  of  co-operative  planning  and  carrying 
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through  of  orientation.  In  June  1966,  the  NCC  of  India  held  in  Bangalore  its  third 
orientation  course,  which  was  attended  by  49  missionaries  from  8  countries.  The 
NCCI  Review  has  carried  articles  and  statements  concerning  the  preparation  of 
missionaries  sent  out  and  received  by  Indian  churches.  The  Anglican  Communion, 
under  its  Mutual  Responsibility  and  Interdependence  programme,  held  a  world 
consultation  in  Jerusalem  in  April  1966  on  the  preparation  of  missionaries.  In 
November  1966,  the  German  Missionary  Council  called  a  European  consultation 
on  this  subject.  Within  the  period  under  review  considerable  development  has  taken 
place  in  pre-service  training  in  Australia  and  at  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  —  develop¬ 
ment  towards  a  greater  degree  of  interdenominational  and  international  co-operation. 

In  May  1965,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Unity,  Miss  Hubble  visited  a  number  of  the  houses  of  the  missionary 
orders  in  Rome.  These  visits  were  followed  by  an  exchange  of  papers,  etc.  These 
contacts  along  with  visits  to  mother  houses  of  missionary  orders  in  the  USA  brought 
requests  for  copies  of  the  Toronto  Statement  from  Roman  Catholic  individuals 
and  communities  and  many  have  been  distributed.  Visits  have  also  been  made  to 
the  Caribbean,  Central  America  and  South  America  in  1967  and  to  some  African 
countries  in  1968.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  an  increased  awareness  everywhere 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  preparation  of  missionaries. 


H.  STUDY 

The  long-term  studies  of  the  former  IMC  Research  Department  have  been 
continued  through  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  in  the  Division  of  Studies, 
and  these  are  reported  upon  in  Chapter  III.  The  Division,  as  already  noted,  has 
also  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  various  short-term  study  projects  directly  linked 
to  practical  concerns,  such  as  the  Mindolo  consultation  on  African  independent 
church  movements,  the  Bethel  consultation  on  Christian  literature,  the  Iberville 
consultation  on  church  growth,  the  Yaounde  consultation  on  the  evangelization 
of  West  Africa,  and  the  Brummana  consultation  on  Christian-Muslim  encounter. 
Each  of  these  meetings  has  called  for  preparation  and  follow-up,  and  has  required 
study  in  the  subject  dealt  with.  Other  concerns,  such  as  the  role  of  the  Christian 
layman  who  goes  overseas,  and  the  healing  ministry  of  the  Church,  represent  some¬ 
what  longer  study-action  projects.  The  Division  has  a  keen  interest  in,  and  has 
raised  substantial  support  for,  the  special  four  year  study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry 
and  Theological  Education.  As  its  special  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  Fourth 
Assembly,  the  Division  has  engaged  in  a  phased  study  on  “Conversion  to  God 
and  Service  to  Man,”  starting  with  the  relevant  Biblical  concepts,  and  going  on 
to  an  enquiry  into  the  understanding  and  experience  of  conversion  in  different 
situations  around  the  world  today.  This  important  study  is  being  led  by  Dr.  Paul 
Loffler. 

I.  STUDY  CENTRES  T 

to 

The  Division  has  continued  the  IMC  policy  of  encouraging  the  establishment 
and  development  of  centres  for  the  study  of  other  religions  and  of  religion  and 
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society.  Since  New  Delhi  8  new  centres  have  come  into  existence,  the  programme 
has  extended  to  Latin  America,  the  needs  of  societies  of  animistic  background 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  concern,  and  considerable  financial  support  has 
been  contributed  from  the  German  church.  Although  each  of  the  17  autonomous 
centres  with  which  liaison  is  maintained  has  its  own  characteristics  and  mode  of 
operation,  the  basic  purpose  of  all  is  to  gain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
interests,  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  those  to  whom  the  Church  desires  effectively 
to  communicate  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  whom  Christians  should 
co-operate  in  service  to  their  fellowmen.  At  Paris  in  1962,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Resolved  that  the  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 

of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 

notes  with  appreciation  the  formation  of  an  increasing  number  of  centres  for 
the  study  of  other  religions  in  their  social  context  and  the  bearing  thereof 
on  evangelism ; 

recognizes  the  importance  of  research  in  this  field,  which  requires  a  major 
investment  of  scholarly  competence  over  a  long  period  of  time ;  and 

urges  the  churches  to  give  people  and  money  for  such  undertakings  to  assure 
their  stability,  continuity  and  cumulative  effectiveness. 

The  appeal  remains  an  urgent  one.  This  forward-looking  element  in  today’s 
missionary  enterprise  is  still  at  a  pioneering  stage. 

J.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  MISSIONS 

Reflecting  both  the  administrative  changes  brought  about  by  integration  and 
the  thinking  of  the  new  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  meeting 
after  New  Delhi,  the  International  Review  of  Missions,  presently  published 
by  the  Division  and  edited  by  its  Director,  changed  markedly  early  in  1965. 

The  IRM  is  the  world’s  oldest  ecumenical  journal.  It  was  begun  in  1912  to 
promote  scholarly  discussion  and  study  of  the  Church’s  mission  and  to  follow  up 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh,  1910.  It  was  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1922.  Throughout  the  fifty-six 
years  of  its  existence  the  IRM  has  provided  to  missionaries  and  mission  executives, 
teachers  of  missions  and  seminary  students,  and  later  to  the  leaders  of  the  younger 
churches,  scholarly  articles  of  a  descriptive  and  appreciate  nature,  comprehensive 
quarterly  listings  ot  approximately  250  books  and  articles  on  all  aspects  of  mission 
and  evangelism,  book  reviews  and  surveys  of  the  world  mission  of  the  Church, 
particularly  the  Church  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  —  though  it  was  recognized 

very  early  in  the  pages  of  the  IRM  that  the  Church  everywhere  was  the  Church 
in  mission. 

Editorial  offices  of  the  IRM  were  moved  to  Geneva  shortly  after  integration, 
but  it  was  not  until  January  1966  that  administrative  responsibility  was  transferred 
from  London  to  the  Publications  Office  of  the  WCC,  Geneva.  Morrison  and  Gibb 
of  Edinburgh,  who  have  printed  the  Review  since  1912,  continue  to  do  so  in  spite 
ol  the  moving  of  the  editorial  and  administrative  offices.  The  new  format  and  the 
use  °l  themes  introduced  in  1965  have  made  the  Review  attractive  to  a  growing 
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number  of  readers  and  more  than  5,000  copies  of  each  number  are  now  being  printed. 
“The  Church  and  Industry”  ;  “Orthodoxy  and  Mission”  ;  “Mission  and  Service” ; 
“Mission,  Unity  and  Confessional  Movements” ;  “Urbanization  and  Mission”  ; 
“Islam”  ;  “Theological  Education  for  Mission”  ;  “Mission  and  Vatican  II”  ;  “Mis¬ 
sionary  Orientation”  ;  “Health  and  Salvation”  ;  “Church  Growth”  are  the  themes 
which  have  been  regarded  from  the  perspective  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  on 
six  continents.  The  subscription  price  was  raised  from  $3,50  or  17s.  6d.  to  $4  or  £1 
at  the  time  that  make-up  and  editorial  changes  were  introduced.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  subscribers  coupled  with  the  fact  that  printing  costs  have  remained 
fairly  stable  and  relatively  low  in  Britain  make  the  financial  future  of  the  IRM  a 
promising  one. 

An  index  of  all  articles  published  in  the  Review  since  its  beginning  was  published 
in  September  1967.  Appearing  in  the  same  format  as  the  Review,  the  index  fists 
all  articles  alphabetically  by  author  and  classifies  them  by  subject  according  to 
the  categories  of  the  IRM’s  own  quarterly  bibliography  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  thus  making  available  to  libraries  and  scholars  the  wealth  of  descriptive 
and  analytical  material  published  in  the  Review  over  the  last  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  Kraus  Reprint  Company  has  been  given  permission  to  reprint  back  issues  of 
the  IRM  now  out  of  print. 

The  eagerness  of  scholars  and  church  leaders  of  member  and  non-member 
churches  of  the  WCC  to  write  for  the  IRM  and  the  continued  flow  of  considerable 
numbers  of  unsolicited  manuscripts  from  all  over  the  world  bear  testimony  to  the 
IRM’s  distinguished  past,  and  to  its  present  contribution  to  the  Church’s  under¬ 
standing  of  itself  and  its  mission,  an  understanding  that  increasingly  recognizes 
no  geographical  barriers. 


K.  CHRISTIAN  BROADCASTING 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  use  of  radio  is  of  prime  importance  for 
the  missionary  witness  of  the  Church,  the  Division  has  played  an  active  role  in 
helping  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Broadcasting  to  become  an  effective 
and  self-sustaining  organization.  It  has  been  more  deeply  involved  in  the  creation 
of  a  Coordinating  Committee  for  Christian  Broadcasting.  This  arose  from  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  in  setting  up  and  operating  a 
radio  transmitter  at  Addis  Ababa,  Radio  Voice  of  the  Gospel,  beamed  to  Africa, 
the  Near  East  and  Asia.  Agreement  was  early  reached  with  the  Near  East  Council 
of  Churches  regarding  the  use  of  the  Station,  but  soon  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  became  interested  in  participa¬ 
ting  in  this  new  and  powerful  ministry.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  tackle  the 
complex  problems  of  relationships  and  of  finance  raised  by  this  multi-lateral  participa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  George  Carpenter  of  the  DWME  staff  has  contributed  much  to  this 
worthwhile  effort  of  co-ordination  and  policy  making.  Negotiations  have  also 
been  proceeding  towards  some  structural  relationship  with  the  World  Association 
for  Christian  Broadcasting.  The  RVOG  has  already  proved  to  be  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  millions  of  non-Christians  in  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Asia. 
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L.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

Following  the  Jerusalem  Conference  of  the  IMC  in  1928  a  Committee  on  the 
Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews  was  created  in  1930  as  a  sponsored  agency  of  the 
IMC.  It  was  agreed  at  the  time  of  integration  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  that  the 
Committee  should  be  more  intimately  related  to  the  DWME  and  be  re-named  the 
Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People  (CCJP).  The  more  direct  contact 
with  member  churches  and  the  more  effective  co-operation  with  other  divisions  of 
the  WCC  which  integration  brought  have  given  the  Committee  a  wider  scope. 

The  New  Delhi  Statement  on  Anti-Semitism  was  followed  up  in  a  number 
of  churches  and  church  bodies.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  USA,  the  German  Kirchentag,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  USA,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  Consultation  in  Logumkloster  issued  statements  confirming  it.  In  some 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  USA  and  Germany,  a  thorough  examination  of 
curricula  and  teaching  materials  used  in  some  of  the  churches  was  made.  This 
has  already  led  to  considerable  changes  as  well  as  to  a  new  sensitivity  to  the  way 
in  which  the  image  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews  is  presented  —  (The  most  significant 
study  in  this  field  was  the  Yale  University  Press  publication  entitled  Faith  and 
Prejudice  by  Prof.  Bernhard  Olson.). 

Universities  and  theological  seminaries  are  establishing  contact  and  seeking 
to  co-operate  with  Jewish  scholars  more  frequently  than  ever  before  and  in  some 
cases  are  even  inviting  them  to  join  their  staffs.  Colloquies,  seminars  and  conferences 
are  taking  place  both  within  the  academic  framework  and  between  churches  and 
Jewish  religious  and  secular  organizations.  Churches  are  attempting  to  improve 
their  relationship  with  the  Jewish  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  most  striking  pro¬ 
grammes  in  this  area  is  the  so-called  “Jewish-Christian  Dialogue”  of  the  Anglican 
diocese  of  Toronto  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Roland  de  Corneille.  He  systematically 
trains  laity  in  the  congregations  through  a  carefully  planned  programme  for  dialogue, 
a  programme  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  recent  book  Jews  and  Christians  — 
The  Tragic  Past  and  the  Hopeful  Future  (New  York,  Harper  Chapel  Books). 

Organizations  for  furthering  Jewish-Christian  co-operation  are  increasing  in 
number  and  importance.  A  very  valuable  international  conference  took  place  in 
Cambridge  in  1966.  It  revealed  both  how  much  closer  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  have  come  to  one  another  in  recent  years  and  how  much  more  easily  difficult 
issues  can  now  be  discussed  in  the  growing  openness  of  the  present  frank  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  In  many  of  these  encounters  the  Rev.  Anker  Gjerding,  Secretary 
for  CCJP,  has  participated  in  a  consultative  capacity  and  members  of  the  Committee 
have  also  frequently  taken  part. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  WCC  several  things  have  happened  : 

i)  Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Montreal  1963  to  begin  a  study  on  the  relationship  between  the  Church 
and  the  Jewish  people  the  Committee  began  in  co-operation  with  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Division  of  Studies  a  joint  study  in  1964.  The  report 
of  the  study,  prepared  by  a  group  of  theologians,  was  presented  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  World  Conference  in  Bristol  in  1967. 
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ii)  In  the  autumn  term  1964  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at 
Bossey  chose  the  theme  “The  Elect  People  of  God  in  the  Service  of  the  World.” 
Four  Jewish  and  a  number  of  Christian  scholars  lectured  on  questions  related  to 
the  theme.  The  opportunity  to  study  this  question  thoroughly  for  three  full  months 
proved  so  successful  that  a  similar  theme  was  chosen  for  the  annual  two  weeks’ 
course  for  pastors  and  missionaries  in  June  1967. 

iii)  The  positive  reaction  in  Jewish  circles  to  the  New  Delhi  Statement  led 
to  an  international  consultation  of  Jewish  and  Christian  leaders  in  Bossey  in  August 
1965.  Representatives  of  WCC  member  churches,  WCC  staff  members  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  Jewish  religious  bodies  met  to  discuss  problems  of  common  concern.  At 
the  consultation  ways  were  explored  by  which  Jews  and  Christians  may  co-operate 
in  responding  to  a  world  characterized  by  alienation,  lack  of  community,  and  the 
need  for  a  sense  of  purpose  and  meaning.  The  conference  clearly  showed  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  on  relationships  with  Orthodox  Jewry  by  their  unwillingness  to 
discuss  matters  of  a  theological  character.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue,  one  of  the  Jewish  leaders  summed  up  the  general  situation  in 
the  following  words  :  “Most  Christians  are  unable  to  engage  in  dialogue  about 
faith  and  most  Jews  are  unwilling  to  do  so.”  It  was  also  noted  that  good  relation¬ 
ships  still  do  not  go  very  deep  and  rarely  do  face  to  face  encounters  occur. 

The  Committee  encourages  the  establishment  of  Area  Committees  consisting 
of  representatives  from  various  organizations  with  a  concern  for  the  Jewish  people. 
These  area  committees  are  independent  bodies  and  are  intended  to  include  those 
who  are  unable  to  relate  themselves  directly  to  the  WCC.  Every  two  years  the 
Committee  sponsors  an  international  summer  school.  In  1966  one  was  held  in 
Rattvik,  Sweden,  with  more  than  a  hundred  participants  from  a  number  of  European 
churches.  The  theme  for  the  conference  was  “The  Old  Covenant  in  the  Church.” 

For  years  the  proposal  to  establish  an  Ecumenical  Study  Centre  in  Israel  has 
been  the  concern  of  the  CCJP.  The  recent  formation  of  an  Ecumenical  Theological 
Research  Fraternity  consisting  of  resident  and  visiting  scholars  in  Israel  is  a  first 
step  in  this  direction.  The  purpose  of  this  Fraternity  is  : 

i)  to  draw  together  personnel  into  a  theological  fraternity,  ii)  to  help  the  Christian 
Church  to  understand  itself  in  the  new  situation  and  iii)  to  deepen  the  Christian 
relationship  with  Jewry,  Judaism  and  Israel. 

The  Secretariat  publishes  a  Newsletter  four  times  a  year,  but  the  general 
policy  is  to  publish  materials  about  Christian- Jewish  relationships  in  other  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  WCC,  such  as  the  Ecumenical  Review,  International  Review  of 
Missions,  and  Study  Encounter.  Wherever  possible  and  desirable  it  encourages 
suitable  publications  and  advises  in  this  field.  Thus  the  Secretariat  attempts  to 
work  in  a  consultative  capacity  and  tries  to  facilitate  communication  and  exchange 
of  experience  whenever  requested. 

But  the  Committee  continues  to  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  at 
its  meeting  in  Sweden  in  1966  urged  the  WCC : 

1.  to  warn  the  churches  to  be  alert  to  new  forms  of  anti-Semitism  and  to 
exchange  information  in  combatting  them ; 

2.  to  intensify  the  efforts  to  examine  all  religious  educational  materials  (including 
liturgies,  hymnals,  commentaries,  and  study  materials)  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
any  misinterpretation  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people ; 
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3.  to  call  upon  all  Christians  constantly  to  bear  witness  in  love  to  their  faith 
by  thought,  word  and  deed ; 

4.  to  further  Christian- Jewish  understanding  and  co-operation  in  every  way 
possible  and  to  encourage  and  welcome  opportunities  for  fraternal  dialogue. 


M.  COLLABORATION  IN  ISLAM  IN  AFRICA  PROJECT 

The  IMC  took  the  initiative  in  surveying  the  extent  and  challenge  of  Islam  in 
Africa.  After  consultations  by  the  IMC  special  envoy,  the  late  Pastor  Pierre  Beni- 
gnus  of  the  Parish  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  with  churches,  Christian  councils 
and  missions  the  project  was  launched  in  1959. 

The  aim  of  the  Islam  in  Africa  Project,  as  re-stated  in  1961,  is  :  ‘To  assist  the 
African  Church  in  its  encounter  with  Islam  by  providing  the  means  for  understanding 
the  disciples  of  Muhammad  and  for  telling  them  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 
The  means  provided  has  been  the  secondment  of  Islam  specialists  as  advisers  to 
groups  of  Churches.  In  1962,  two  new  advisers  increased  the  Team  to  four  serving 
Northern  Nigeria,  Western  Nigeria,  Cameroun  and  Ghana.  In  1963,  the  Islam 
worker  appointed  by  the  Kenya  Christian  Council  was  included  in  the  Adviser 
Team.  In  areas  such  as  Southern  Ghana,  Southern  Cameroun,  inland  Kenya, 
the  task  awakening  the  congregations  to  their  responsibility  for  witness  among 
Muslims  is  a  slow  one.  Quiet  progress  has  been  made  through  short  study  courses, 
both  residential  and  by  correspondence,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  Islam  in  the 
country  concerned,  on  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  and  the  most  relevant  points  for 
discussion  with  Muslims  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  At  an  early  stage, 
the  need  was  feit  for  a  centre  for  study  in  West  Africa  at  which  pastors  and  laymen 
designated  for  full-time  service  in  their  churches’  witness  among  Muslims  could 
receive  longer  periods  of  training. 

Plans  for  the  Study  Centre  and  for  the  extension  of  the  service  of  advisers  to 
other  parts  of  Africa  received  a  set-back  through  the  death,  in  an  air  crash  in  1963, 
of  Pastor  Pierre  Benignus,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Project, 
who  had  been  giving  half  his  time  to  this  work  through  the  generosity  of  the  Parish 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society.  His  devotion  to  the  Islam  Apostolate,  the  confidence 
he  inspired  among  Christians  of  all  theological  opinions,  and  the  fellowship  he 
created  in  the  Team  of  Advisers,  formed  a  firm  foundation  for  this  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  In  October  1964,  the  Study  Centre  was  opened  in  temporary  buildings  at 
Ibadan,  under  the  name  of  the  Pierre  Benignus  Study  Centre.  For  its  first  two  years. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Bulefeld  was  Director,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  Lecturer  in 
Islamics  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies  of  the  University  of  Ibadan.  Courses 
in  guided  reading  are  available  at  any  time  for  Africans  and  expatriates,  as  well  as 
annual  foui -month  courses  of  a  more  regular  study  pattern. 

1  wo  African  workers  undertook  post-graduate  training  in  Islamics  with  a 
view  to  full-time  service,  one  immediately  as  an  Area  Adviser.  There  is  urgent  need 
lor  more  specialists  to  replace  those  of  the  first  advisers  who  have  been  called  to 
other  appointments  and  to  extend  this  service  to  the  Church  in  other  countries. 
An  appointment  will  be  taken  up  soon  in  Ethiopia ;  there  are  vacancies  in  East 
Africa,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Niger  Bend. 
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A  Liaison  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  seconding  missions 
and  the  receiving  churches,  a  representative  from  the  DWME  and  the  Secretary 
meets  annually  to  advise  on  staffing  and  finance. 


N.  SPONSORED  AGENCIES 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  permits 
it  to  “sponsor  —  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly  or  Central  Committee, 
co-operate  with  other  bodies  in  sponsoring  —  agencies  for  specialised  activities.” 
Such  sponsored  agencies  would  report  to  the  Commission  from  time  to  time  on 
their  activities,  but  their  financing  would  not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  DWME 
except  as  it  accepted  in  advance  such  responsibility.  At  New  Delhi,  there  were 
already  two  such  sponsored  agencies,  the  World  Christian  Books  and  the  Theological 
Education  Fund.  At  its  Mexico  meeting  in  1963  the  Commission  agreed  to  sponsor 
a  Christian  Literature  Fund.  These  Funds  though  operating  for  a  stated  period, 
represent  a  major  departure  from  the  policy  of  the  former  IMC  and  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  CWME  not  to  undertake  long-term  projects  or  programmes.  But 
as  the  following  reports  show,  these  sponsored  agencies  have  responded  to  deeply 
felt  needs  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Oceania  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  are  being  very  responsibly  administered. 

1.  World  Christian  Books 

This  venture,  which  is  supported  financially  by  a  number  of  missionary  agencies 
and  mission-interested  individuals,  was  sponsored  by  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  and  became  a  sponsored  agency  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  at  New  Delhi.  It  was  founded  in  1953  to  produce  ‘a  series  of  books 
covering  the  whole  range  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  modern  world.’  The  books 
were  to  be  fairly  short  (about  24,000  words),  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be 
of  permanent  value  and  would  not  quickly  go  out  of  circulation.  They  were  to  be 
written  as  simply  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  ready  translation,  and  were  directed 
towards  the  layman  without  theological  training  who  is  prepared  to  go  to  some 
trouble  to  deepen  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  theological  student 
or  pastor  whose  first  language  is  not  English. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  international  and  interdenominational.  Its  first 
Chairman  was  Canon  C.  E.  Raven,  the  General  Editor  Bishop  Stephen  Neill, 
and  the  Secretary  the  Rev.  George  Appleton.  The  first  books  were  published  in 
1954.  By  the  end  of  1961,  40  books,  by  authors  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  had 
been  published ;  most  of  these  had  also  been  translated,  some  into  a  considerable 
number  of  languages.  Many  expressions  of  appreciation  were,  and  still  are,  received 
from  every  continent.  At  the  same  time  some  were  disappointed  to  find  the  language 
and  thought  forms  too  difficult  for  their  purposes.  There  has  been  virtually  no 
complaint  about  the  scholarship  of  the  books  ;  and  all  titles,  including  the  earliest, 
have  continued  to  sell. 

In  1962  Bishop  Neill  gave  up  the  editorial  work  but  continued  to  serve  as  Director 
of  the  project.  The  Rev.  George  Goodwin  became  the  new  Editor.  The  Rev. 
John  Huxtable  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  since  1957,  and 
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the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lovejoy,  Secretary  since  1958.  During  this  period  the  production 
of  books  has  continued  steadily,  though  less  rapidly  than  before.  The  Committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  publishers,  the  Lutterworth  Press,  decided  that,  since  a 
varied  library  of  almost  60  volumes  had  appeared,  a  large  part  of  the  original  purpose 
had  been  fulfilled.  They  had,  however,  been  made  aware  of  a  demand  for  reference 
books  and  resolved  to  concentrate  for  a  time  on  works  of  this  kind.  The  first  of 
these,  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  appeared  in  1966.  In  two  volumes, 
totalling  340  pages,  it  runs  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  words.  This  was  well  received 
and  is  to  be  followed  in  1968  by  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  World 
Mission  and  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  Theological  Terms.  A  Concise  Dictionary 
of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is  at  the  planning  stage. 

The  following  books  were  published  during  the  period  1962-67  : 

No.  41  Daily  Prayer  and  Praise  by  George  Appleton 

42  Sacrifice  in  the  Bible  by  H.  Ringgren 

43  Zechariah  Speaks  Today  by  A.  A.  van  Ruler 

44  Chrysostom  and  his  Message  by  Stephen  Neill 

45  God’s  People  Among  the  Nations  by  Lawrence  Toombs 

46  Modern  Man  and  Spiritual  Life  by  Max  Thurian 

47  Divine  Wisdom  by  John  Goodwin 

48  God  is  Light,  God  is  Love  by  A.  H.  Dammers 

49  Justin  Martyr’s  Dialogue  with  Trypho  ed.  by  R.  P.  C.  Hanson 

50  Paul  to  the  Colossians  by  Stephen  Neill 

51  Pastoral  Epistles  by  A.  P.  Carleton 

52  Early  Christian  Thinkers  by  H.  Kraft 

53  Gripped  by  Christ  by  S.  Eastborn 

54  When  the  Judges  Ruled  by  Alberto  Soggin 

55  Exile  and  After  by  George  A.  F.  Knight 

56  Tamil  Christian  Poet  by  A.  J.  Appasamy 

57  Papyrus,  Parchment  and  Print  by  Harold  K.  Moulton 

58  Christians  in  Changing  Societies  by  Wolfgang  Schweitzer  and 
Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  edited  by  Stephen  Neill,  John  Good¬ 
win  and  Arthur  Dowle. 


2.  The  Theological  Education  Fund 

The  Theological  Education  Fund  was  set  up  at  the  Ghana  meeting  of  the  IMC 
in  1957,  and  between  1958  and  1970  will  have  completed  two  phases  of  work  specified 
by  the  DWME.  Both  phases  concerned  theological  education  in  the  non-Westem 
world,  and  both  were  supported  by  funds  that  totalled  about  $4,000,000  each.  The 
first  phase  was  directed  towards  the  development  of  text-book  programmes  in  local 
languages  and  the  strengthening  of  a  limited  number  of  strategic  institutions ;  in 
the  second  phase  there  was  a  more  general  application  of  grants  for  projects  aimed 
at  the  development  of  the  seminary  towards  mission.  The  Fund  is  administered  by 
an  international  committee  established  by  the  DWME.  The  committee  meets 
annually,  while  the  staff  of  four  senior  officers,  under  the  direction  first  of  Dr.  Charles 
anson  and  later  of  Dr.  James  Hopewell,  travels  widely  throughout  the  year. 
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a)  Activities  during  the  First  Phase  (1958-1964) 

In  that  portion  of  its  first  mandate  phase  which  followed  the  New  Delhi  Assembly, 
the  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee  allocated  twelve  “major  grants”  of 
approximately  $100,000  each  to  important  projects  for  theological  education  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  One  of  these  grants  supported  the  union  of  two 
Lutheran  seminaries  in  South  West  Africa  ;  another  a  new  united  theological  college 
for  three  denominations  in  Madagascar.  Four  major  grants  assisted  projects  in 
Asia  :  the  creation  of  a  united  graduate  school  of  theology  in  Korea  ;  the  strengthening 
of  the  faculty  and  library  of  the  Tokyo  Union  Theological  Seminary  ;  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Church  of  South  India  seminaries  in  Tamilnad,  India,  and  the 
creation  of  a  united  seminary  for  three  denominations  in  Ceylon.  In  the  Middle  East, 
grants  were  made  to  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Theological  College  in  Cairo  for  buildings 
and  to  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  Beirut,  for  relocation  near  a  university. 
Other  major  grants  assisted  the  creation  of  the  United  Theological  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  strengthening  of  the  faculty  and  library  of  the  Evangelical  Seminary 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  development  of  an  association  of  theological  schools  in  Brazil 
and  the  relocation  and  federation  of  four  existing  schools  in  Mexico  City. 

Smaller  sums  were  awarded  to  experimental  projects  and  faculty  studies.  An 
extension  course  for  pastors  was  established  in  Central  Africa ;  a  decentralized 
seminary  in  Guatemala,  a  peripatetic  seminary  for  ministers  and  laity  in  Chile,  and 
a  new  type  of  continuing  education  in  India.  A  small  number  of  faculty  research 
projects  were  supported,  as  well  as  a  four-year  series  of  regional  institutes  in  Africa 
that  brought  together  local  teachers  and  internationally-known  theologians.  While 
not  a  major  part  of  the  TEF  operation  in  this  phase,  a  number  of  scholarships  were 
given  to  indigenous  faculty  members  for  advanced  study  overseas  or  in  their  own 
continent. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  this  period  to  theological  textbooks  and 
libraries.  By  the  time  that  the  first  phase  of  the  TEF  was  over,  twenty-one  textbook 
production  programmes  had  been  established  to  insure  a  balanced  collection  of  at 
least  fifty  theological  works  written  in  the  language  in  which  theology  is  locally 
taught.  Over  $500,000  was  provided  for  these  programmes,  which  are  controlled  by 
local  ecumenical  committees  in  co-operation  with  existing  literature  agencies.  A 
similar  sum  was  allocated  for  book  grants  to  libraries,  and  over  three  hundred 
seminaries  received  grants  that  enabled  them  to  order  from  a  large  list  of  suggested 
titles  supplied  by  the  Fund. 


b)  Activities  during  both  phases  (1958-1970) 

The  TEF  Textbooks  Programme  is  developing  momentum  after  a  necessarily 
slow  beginning,  and  its  operation  will  continue  through  the  second  phase  of  the  Fund. 
Approximately  325  volumes  had  been  published  by  the  end  of  1967,  and  a  number 
again  that  large  is  planned  for  production  in  the  next  triennium.  Four  additional 
language  programmes  have  recently  been  added,  and  a  new  service  for  the  English 
textbooks  programme  has  been  undertaken  to  provide  volumes  whose  style  and 
presentation  make  them  suitable  for  a  programmed  teaching  approach  in  areas 
where  English  is  a  secondary  language.  A  former  overseas  editor  of  SPCK,  Miss 
Daphne  Terry  directs  the  TEF  textbooks  programmes. 
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While  library  grants  themselves  are  today  only  a  minor  service  of  the  Fund, 
considerable  attention  is  still  given  to  problems  of  the  use  of  seminary  libraries.  In 
1960,  1963  and  1967  the  TEF  in  collaboration  with  specialists  around  the  world  has 
produced  current  editions  of  A  Theological  Book  List ,  each  containing  several 
thousand  titles  in  the  major  languages.  Visits  of  library  consultants  have  also  been 
supported,  as  well  as  the  production  of  smaller  bibliographical  check  lists  and  a 
manual  for  seminary  libraries.  These  activities,  as  well  as  the  regularly  published 
statistical  directory  of  theological  schools  and  a  placement  service  for  theological 
professors,  are  supervised  by  Miss  Freda  Dearing. 

Visits  of  senior  TEF  staff  members  to  the  theological  schools  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  are  undertaken  regularly  each  year.  Besides  the  director  the 
present  senior  staff  is  composed  of  Dr.  Shoki  Coe  (C.  H.  Hwang),  Dr.  J.  W.  Cason, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Nielsen. 

c)  Activities  during  the  Second  Phase  (1965-1970) 

Voted  by  the  CWME  at  its  Mexico  City  meeting,  the  new  TEF  Mandate  instructs 
the  Fund  to  support  experimental  projects  that  promise  the  achievement  of  excellence 
in  the  training  of  the  ministry  and  that  would  lead  to  “a  real  encounter  between  the 
student  and  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  his  own  forms  of  thought  and  culture,  and  to  a 
living  dialogue  between  the  Church  and  its  environment”.  Projects  are  to  be  related 
to  the  following  six  categories  : 

1.  The  Seminary  as  a  Christian  Community. 

2.  Strengthening  the  Faculty. 

3.  Strengthening  the  Student  Body. 

4.  Rethinking  the  Curriculum. 

5.  Improving  the  Tools. 

6.  Post-seminary  Training. 

Over  250  proposals  that  attack  these  problems  have  been  awarded  TEF  grants 
to  date.  Selected  from  a  substantially  larger  number  of  requests,  these  proposals  are 
primarily  concerned  with  matters  of  faculty,  curriculum  and  tools.  Those  issues 
that  require  concurrent  changes  in  the  church  at  large,  such  as  questions  regarding 
lecruitment  and  continuing  education,  are  less  frequently  represented  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Fund.  It  cannot  be  reported,  however,  that 
even  those  problems  more  frequently  represented  in  the  proposals  are  being  satis¬ 
factorily  resolved  by  the  application  of  TEF  funds. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  Fund  support  in  the  second  phase  has  been  given 
to  indigenous  staff  development  in  theological  schools,  and  a  second  quarter  to 
lesearch  activities  of  faculty  members.  The  third  quarter  has  underwritten  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  nearly  a  score  of  theological  school  associations  around  the 
world,  and  the  sponsorship  of  consultations  upon  the  subject  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion.  The  final  quarter  of  support  has  been  provided  for  curricular  experiments  and 
for  miscellaneous  types  of  aid  dictated  by  local  circumstances. 

3.  The  Christian  Literature  Fund 

a)  Origin  of  the  Fund.  The  idea  of  a  World  Fund  for  the  development  of  Christian 
Literature  grew  out  of  recommendations  made  at  successive  ecumenical  meetings, 
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from  Tambaram  (1938)  and  onwards.  Discussions  took  place  between  the  literature 
societies  and  agencies  in  Europe  and  North  America  ;  regional  literature  conferences 
were  held,  at  Hakone  (East  Asia)  1958  and  Mindolo  (All  Africa)  1961.  Finally, 
at  a  meeting  with  worldwide  representation  held  at  Bethel  (Germany)  in  1962,  the 
decision  was  taken  to  appoint  an  Exploratory  Committee  to  examine  in  detail  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  such  a  Fund.  Dr.  Floyd  Shacklock,  Director  of  the 
Committee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  USA,  was  released  from  his  duties  to  become  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Exploratory  Committee. 

The  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Mexico  City  in  December  1963,  after  discussion 
of  the  Report  of  the  Exploratory  Committee,  resolved  that  a  Christian  Literature 
Fund  (CLF)  be  established  and  drew  up  an  instrument  of  instructions  to  govern  its 
operation.  This  resolution  was  later  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches ;  the  instrument  of  instructions  was  approved,  with 
minor  amendments.  These  actions  authorized : 

The  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  of  a  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee  of  not  more  than  21  persons,  with  the  General  Secretary,  WCC  and  the 
Director,  DWME  as  staff  consultants  ;  action  by  the  CWME  to  seek  resources 
up  to  $3,000,000 ;  the  convening  of  the  Fund  Committee  and  the  launching 
of  the  Fund  when  firm  assurances  of  support  totalling  $2,000,000  had  been 
received  ;  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Fund  by  the  Central  Committee  ; 
definition  of  the  tasks  of  the  Fund,  and  the  area  to  be  served  by  it  —  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  to  be  directed  primarily  to  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Oceania 
and  the  Caribbean ;  limitation  of  the  operation  to  five  years,  terminating  on 
30th  June  1969  (this  date  was  later  extended  to  30th  June  1970). 

The  Director,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Richards,  began  his  duties  in  August  1965 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  CLF  Committee  took  place  later  in  that  month. 

b)  Objective  of  the  Fund.  The  Exploratory  Committee  stated  the  object  of 
the  Fund  to  be  ‘the  advance  of  Christian  literature  in  each  country  and  region 
through  the  development  of  a  thriving,  well  co-ordinated,  indigenous  Christian 
literature  activity,  of  high  quality,  largely  self-sustaining  and  capable  of  spontaneous 
growth.’  Christian  literature  was  defined  as  literature  which  ‘finds  its  inspiration 
in  Christ  and  commends  Christ  to  men.  It  is  literature  which  expresses  Christian 
concern  for  man  in  his  total  situation,  speaking  the  language  of  contemporary  society.’ 
It  was  realized  that  the  objective  could  not  be  attained  simply  by  the  granting  of 
funds :  the  work  would  require  ‘participants  (from  the  countries  concerned)  trained 
and  active  in  many  fields.’  A  quarter  of  the  Fund  was  therefore  reserved  for  training 
in  all  aspects  of  the  publishing  process,  from  writing  to  bookselling. 

c)  Funds  received.  Target  sums  totalling  $3,000,000  had  been  suggested  to 
certain  countries.  Not  all  these  were  accepted ;  and  acceptance  of  a  target  has  not 
always,  so  far,  been  followed  by  contributions  equal  to  the  target.  Some  countries 
unable  to  accept  a  target  have  nevertheless  made  contributions.  Sums  have  been 
received  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Total  funds  received  by  mid-1967  were  $1,364,581. 

d)  Method  of  work.  It  was  intended  that  the  Fund  would  promote  the  shift 
of  decision-making  from  the  literature  supporting  agencies  of  the  Western  churches 
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to  the  areas  served  by  the  Fund.  The  world-wide  composition  of  the  Committee 
helps  to  ensure  this  ;  the  main  work  of  the  Director  is  “on-the-spot”  study  of  proposals, 
together  with  the  literature  committees  sending  or  sponsoring  them.  Most  of  the 
grants  made  are  for  detailed  schemes  contained  in  development  plans  drawn  up 
by  local  bodies  as  the  result  of  such  studies.  The  wide  experience  of  the  Committee 
and  the  observations  of  the  Director  are  used  to  initiate  examination  of  projects 
for  literature  development. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  Fund  has  required  the  closest  possible  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Fund  and  the  permanent  literature  agencies,  since  the  Fund  is  a 
temporary  device,  limited  in  both  finance  and  scope  of  activity.  In  order  to  secure 
formal  co-operation,  as  well  as  day-to-day  correspondence  and  discussion  between 
the  Fund  staff  and  the  agencies,  a  Consultative  Group  was  formed.  This  consists 
of  the  senior  staff  of  the  supporting  literature  agencies  who  meet  with  the  CLF 
Director,  as  co-operating  staff  of  the  Fund.  At  its  first  meeting  in  March  1966, 
Dr.  Shacklock,  who  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Exploratory  Committee 
which  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Fund,  stated  that  “this  meeting  of 
the  Group  had  been  of  great  value  in  clarifying  the  relationship  between  the  Fund 
and  the  Supporting  Literature  Agencies,  and  the  distinctive  roles  of  each.  Discussions 
on  the  various  schemes,  projects  and  proposals,  particularly  in  regard  to  those 
that  implied  continuing  support,  exhibited  the  need  for,  and  ways  of  securing, 
joint  action  by  the  agencies  and  the  churches  in  making  application  for  CLF  grants.” 

e)  Funds  used.  Funds  can  be  used  only  by  action  of  the  full  Committee  at 
its  annual  meeting.  The  Committee  makes  “grants”  which  authorize  the  Director 
to  pay  certain  funds  for  specific  schemes ;  it  also  makes  “allocations”  in  order  to 
earmark  funds  for  projects  being  studied  —  these  allocations  can  be  converted  to 
grants  by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  meets  midway  between  full 
Committee  meetings. 

At  the  two  Committee  meetings  grants  and  allocations  have  been  made  as 
follows,  to  65  proposals  : 


Press  and  Publication .  356,813 

Distribution .  300,822 

Consultation  and  Research .  96,000 


753,635 

Training .  296,465 


1,050,100 


4.  The  Christian  Medical  Commission 

Cential  Committee  meeting  at  Heraklion,  Crete,  in  August  1967,  received 
and  adopted  a  proposal  made  by  the  Committees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS  to 
set  up  a  Christian  Medical  Commission.  The  Commission  will  have  three  main 
functions  :  1)  It  shall  promote  the  more  effective  use  of  resources  for  medical  work 
through  the  establishment  of  structures  for  joint  planning  and  action  a)  between 
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the  churches  themselves,  whether  WCC  members  or  not,  and  b )  between  the  churches 
collectively,  other  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Government ;  2)  It  shall  undertake 
and  encourage  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  healing  and  the 
problems  which  confront  it  in  a  changing  world  ;  3)  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory  and 
consultative  agency  to  Divisions  of  the  WCC,  NCC’s,  churches  and  mission  agencies 
through  exchange  of  information,  surveys,  consultations,  and  liaison  relationships 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Commission  has  two  stages  of  operation.  The  first  stage  of  three  years 
will  be  concentrated  on  surveys,  the  collection  of  data  on  existing  medical  institutions, 
research,  etc.  For  this  stage  nearly  500,000  dollars  has  been  pledged.  The  second 
stage  of  five  years  would  involve  a  fund  of  5,000,000  dollars  aimed  at  supporting 
programmes  of  special  significance  in  terms  of  the  mandate  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  administratively  a  sponsored  agency  of  DWME,  but  will 
be  accountable  for  its  work  and  policy  to  the  committees  both  of  the  DWME  and 
DICARWS.  It  has  a  committee  of  twenty-five  members  and  a  staff  of  up  to  four. 
It  will  have  come  into  operation  in  April  1968. 


5.  Conclusion 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  period  it  becomes  clear  that  it  has  been  a  time 
of  important  transition  and  fresh  development.  The  first  Director  of  DWME  and 
last  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  lead  the  Division  through  this  difficult  but  promising  period.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
at  Mexico  City  in  December,  1963,  which  was  the  major  event  for  DWME  between 
‘New  Delhi’  and  ‘Uppsala’.  When  Bishop  Newbigin  left  in  1965,  the  Rev.  Robbins 
Strong  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Brash  each  served  as  Acting  Director  during  the  interim. 
In  January,  1967,  the  Rev.  Philip  A.  Potter  joined  DWME  as  the  new  Director. 


CHAPTER  ID 


DIVISION  OF  STUDIES 


A.  THE  DIVISION  IN  GENERAL 

1.  Divisional  Continuity  and  Change 

The  structure  of  the  Division  has  remained  basically  the  same  as  that  prior  to 
New  Delhi,  in  spite  of  certain  changes  which  will  be  noted  below.  A  quiet  but  steady 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  further  that  ethos  and  practice  of  long-term  study 
programmes,  set  up  on  an  ecumenical  basis  and  furthering  ecumenical  aims,  which 
had  already  been  created  before  New  Delhi.  The  fact  of  the  whole  staff  being  together 
on  one  floor  in  the  new  Ecumenical  Centre  has  facilitated  day  to  day  co-operation. 
An  annual  staff  conference,  normally  of  three  days’  duration,  has  been  invaluable 
in  developing  esprit  de  corps ,  and  in  helping  every  staff  member  to  gain  the  benefit 
for  his  particular  concerns  of  the  interest  and  experience  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer,  who  left  the  World  Council  to  take  up  a  pastorate 
in  New  York  State  in  1963,  has  been  greatly  missed.  The  Rev.  Victor  E.  W. 
Hayward  was  appointed  to  the  Acting  Directorship  an  arrangement  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  into  its  fourth  year.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  has  given  steady  and  wise  guidance  to  the  Division  since  his  acceptance 
of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Divisional  Committee  from  New  Delhi  onwards. 

a)  Faith  and  Order.  The  importance  of  the  historic  task  which  continues  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  granted  increased 
recognition  through  the  enlargement  of  its  staff  to  four,  at  present,  through  recognition 
of  the  staff  as  secretaries  of  the  Commission  rather  than  as  secretaries  of  a  “depart¬ 
ment”  (although  still  administratively  working  within  the  Division  of  Studies), 
and  by  the  inclusion  of  the  leading  staff  member,  now  bearing  the  title  of  “Director,” 
in  the  Staff  Executive  Group  of  the  World  Council.  The  accession  of  a  very  competent 
and  ecumenically-experienced  Orthodox  member  of  staff  has  greatly  strengthened 
this  secretariat. 

b)  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism.  On  January  1st  1967, 
as  the  culmination  of  a  carefully  planned  and  long  anticipated  development,  the 
Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 
were  integrated  into  one.  The  programme  of  each  of  the  uniting  departments  will 
continue  until  the  Fourth  Assembly,  but  plans  will  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
for  a  united  programme  after  Uppsala. 

c)  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty.  It  was  largely  the  possibility  of  securing 
the  services  of  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  research  worker  which  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  this  separate  Secretariat  in  1958.  A  magnificent  job  has  been  done, 
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but  when  Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  announced  that  he  would  have  to  retire  from 
full-time  work,  on  account  of  the  continued  ill-health  both  of  himself  and  of  Mrs. 
Carrillo,  it  was  decided  to  invite  him  to  continue  as  a  consultant  to  the  General 
Secretariat  in  this  field,  rather  than  to  continue  the  Secretariat  as  such.  The  CCIA 
has  of  course  a  continuing  concern  for  study  and  action,  and  Dr.  Carrillo  has  laid 
the  scholarly  foundations  of  work  for  years  to  come. 

d)  Special  Study  on  “ Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education .”  This 
special  study  was  set  up  in  March  1964  under  a  full-time  secretary  appointed  for 
a  four-year  period.  A  keen  interest  has  been  shown  in  many  quarters  in  this  piece 
of  research,  which  is  intended  to  stimulate  action  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  seminary  curricula,  and  certain  specific  measures  have  been  planned  by  way  of 
follow-up.  This  pattern  of  a  study,  rather  than  another  secretariat  or  study  depart¬ 
ment,  set  up  for  an  adequate  but  limited  period,  should  be  followed  from  time  to 
time  in  other  fields. 

e)  Joint  Study  Project  on  “  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism .”  Another  special 
study  which  came  to  an  end  in  1967  was  this  project  arranged  jointly  with  the  United 
Bible  Societies.  It  succeeded  two  previous  study  projects  undertaken  in  similar 
partnership.  In  this  instance,  the  UBS  Study  Secretary  was  attached  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Studies  in  Evangelism. 


2.  Raison  d’etre  of  the  Division 

Whenever  thought  is  given  to  the  structure  of  the  World  Council,  there  is  always 
some  questioning  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  Division  of  Studies,  since  the  Division 
is  in  some  ways  heterogeneous  and  since  it  neither  does,  nor  professes  to,  monopolize 
I  the  study  concerns  of  the  Council.  Considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  the 
advantages  1)  of  a  somewhat  detached  unit  for  the  prosecution  of  long-term  studies 
not  directly  and  immediately  linked  with  action  programmes,  though  certainly 
intended  to  influence  them,  2)  of  intra-departmental  staff  co-operation  in  such 
study  concerns,  and  3)  of  the  unifying  effect  of  having  within  our  Division  some  of 
the  thinking  and  history  of  all  the  three  streams  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  (Faith 
and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  World  Mission). 


3.  Staff  Co-ordinating  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Study 

Co-ordination  of  all  of  the  study  enterprises  of  the  World  Council  has  been 
effected  through  a  Staff  Co-ordinating  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Study,  of  which 
the  General  Secretary  is  the  chairman,  and  the  Director  of  the  Study  Division  the 
secretary.  This  Committee  has  met  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  has  proved  its  value, 
though  its  potential  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  fully  exploited.  Of  the  34  World  Council 
studies  listed  by  this  Committee  as  current  at  the  beginning  of  1965,  21  were  being 
undertaken  in  the  Division  of  Studies.  Most  of  these  projects  are  still  in  operation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee,  some  stimulating  theological  discussions  of 
general  interest  have  been  arranged ;  these  have  been  held  on  weekday  evenings, 
and  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  40. 
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4.  Study  on  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History” 

At  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  a  major  study  was  set  up  on  “The  Finality  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History,”  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Studies,  with  the  participation  of  departments  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
Division,  and  with  help  enlisted  from  all  churches  willing  to  co-operate. 

At  the  time,  the  warning  was  given  that  “the  Division  will  need  to  watch  that 
the  study  does  not  become  too  dispersed,  and  that  a  line  of  thought  emerges  which 
has  its  own  integrity.”  In  the  event,  this  was  precisely  the  difficulty  experienced. 
Many  good  papers  have  been  received  from  many  different  quarters,  sent  in  by 
individual  scholars  and  by  study  groups  of  various  kinds.  Two  books  with  this 
title  have  been  published  as  direct  contributions  to  the  study,  one  by  Professor 
Jaroslav  Pelikan,  dealing  with  the  issues  of  finality  and  of  universality  as  they  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Church  of  the  third  century,  and  the  other  a  symposium  of  papers 
presented  at  the  third  institute  on  theological  studies  undertaken  by  the  World 
Methodist  Council.  But  the  Division’s  study  outline  has  proved  too  comprehensive 
for  unified  treatment. 

It  was  therefore  felt  that  a  particular  focus  should  be  selected,  and  that  for 
some  time  work  should  be  concentrated  upon  that.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
precisely  the  focus  needed  could  be  supplied  by  the  “New  Creation”  study  requested 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  As  is  reported  below.  Professor  H.  Berkhof 
was  invited  to  write  a  basic  document  which  could  be  used  to  further  both  studies. 
His  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  has  subsequently  been  revised,  and 
will  eventually  be  taken  into  the  final  report  on  this  study,  along  with  contributions 
already  made. 

5.  Hermeneutics  Study 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  variations  in  principles  of  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  characteristic  of  different  church  traditions  and  exemplified  by  various 
prominent  scholars,  the  Division  invited  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  to  organize 
on  its  behalf  a  study  on  biblical  hermeneutics.  After  the  important  work  which  has 
thus  far  been  done  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  how  further  to  take  up  the  questions  of  biblical  authority 
which  are  so  important  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole. 

6.  Study  on  “The  Christian’s  Witness  to  Peace” 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  authorized  the  Division  to  organize  a  consultation 
on  the  biblical  and  theological  bases  for  The  Christian’s  Witness  to  Peace.  This 
mandate  resulted  from  a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  earlier  Commission  on 
Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age,”  that  the  World  Council 
should  convene  a  meeting  of  pacifists  and  non-pacifists.  Possible  ways  of  fulfilling 
this  task  have  been  annually  reviewed,  as  the  search  has  continued  for  the  right 
formula  by  which  a  mere  repetition  of  former  debates  may  be  avoided,  and  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  may  be  achieved.  At  one  time  it  was  suggested  that  a  study  should 
be  made  of  the  positions  officially  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  churches.  At  another 
time  it  seemed  as  if  a  widening  of  the  discussion  to  the  issues  of  violence  and  non¬ 
violence  might  give  a  new  perspective.  Then  it  was  decided,  before  trying  to  determine 
the  piecise  agenda  to  be  pursued,  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  Bossey  conference 
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on  “God’s  Reconciling  Work  among  the  Nations  Today,”  and  later  to  await  the 
findings  of  The  Hague  Consultation  on  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  hold  a  consultation  in  the  early  part  of  1968,  less  with 
the  hope  of  any  spectacular  “breakthrough”  than  in  recognition  that  more  faithful 
study  “spade-work”  may  yet  lay  the  foundation  for  constructive  ecumenical  thought 
and  action  in  this  important  field. 

7.  “Study  Encounter” 

In  1964  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  bi-annual  study  bulletin  published  by  the 
Division  since  March  1955  to  become  a  considerably  larger  study  quarterly,  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  supply  stimulation  and  resource  material  for  study  groups  at 
various  levels.  An  experimental  number  met  with  a  favourable  response,  and  in 
March  1965  Study  Encounter  was  duly  launched  as  a  printed  periodical  of  48- 
56  pages.  Since  then  four  issues  have  appeared  annually,  each  presenting  two  themes, 
and  also  carrying  shorter  or  longer  reactions  from  readers.  In  English  the  quarterly 
has  been  widely  and  well  received.  The  German  edition  Okumenische  Diskussion 
has  a  smaller  readership,  while  the  French  edition  Rencontre  (Ecumenique  barely 
justifies  all  the  work  involved  in  issuing  it  as  a  mimeographed  publication.  It  will 
be  far  better  when  the  World  Council,  through  appropriate  editors,  can  publish 
German  and  French  magazines  carrying  original  articles  in  those  tongues.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Division  produces  the  only  tri-lingual  periodical  of  the  World  Council 
to  date. 


B.  COMMISSION  AND  SECRETARIAT  FOR  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

“If  unity  has  slipped  away  from  our  grasp  it  is  the  common  fault  of  the  Christian 
world.  If  it  is  to  be  regained  it  must  be  by  the  concerted  action  of  all  Christians.”  1 

Bishop  Charles  Brent  (speaking  at  the  first  World  Conference  for  Faith  and 
Order  in  Lausanne  in  1927)  used  these  words  in  describing  the  task  confronting  the 
ecumenical  movement.  He  knew  that  unity  can  be  restored  only  if  the  desire  for 
it  springs  from  the  churches  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  years  since  the  Third 
Assembly  have  brought  many  changes.  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  Christians 
are  dealing  with  the  theological  and  practical  problems  connected  with  church- 
unity.  While  this  report  for  the  most  part  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  Secretariat  for  Faith  and  Order  it  would  be  inaccurate  were  it  not  to  rejoice 
at  the  outset  that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  Faith  and  Order  work  on  the  ecumenical 
scene.  The  Commission  and  the  Secretariat  are  faced  by  an  overwhelming  number 
of  opportunities  and  tasks.  It  has  become  difficult  even  to  keep  in  mind  a  picture 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  tremendous  extension 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  an  “explosion,” 
is  a  cause  for  deep  gratitude.  It  gives  the  work  of  the  Commission  new  importance  ; 


1  Sermon  by  Bishop  Brent  at  the  opening  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  Lausanne, 
1927.  See  “Faith  and  Order.  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference,  Lausanne. 
August  1927”,  page  4. 
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but  at  the  same  time  it  raises  in  a  new  way  the  question  how  these  many  different 
efforts  can  be  coordinated  in  “concerted  action.” 

The  extent  of  this  new  development  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 
Since  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  a  number  of  regional  conferences  on  Faith  and 
Order  questions  have  been  held :  the  Conference  at  Nottingham  organised  by  the 
British  Council  of  Churches  (1964),  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  in  Hong 
Kong  (1966) 1  and  several  regional  conferences  in  the  USA.  The  survey  on  negotiations 
for  union  all  over  the  world,  compiled  every  two  years  by  the  Secretariat,  shows 
that  the  number  of  Churches  that  are  deciding  in  favour  of  actual  unions  is  constantly 
growing.2  Whereas  formerly  hardly  any  ecumenical  conversations  were  carried 
on  on  the  universal  level,  during  the  last  few  years  —  especially  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  —  they  have  become  more  and  more  numerous.  While 
a  number  of  ecumenical  Institutes  like  the  Lutheran  Research  Institute  in  Strasbourg 
are  trying  to  give  the  dialogue  a  more  solid  theological  foundation,  in  many  countries 
programmes  of  popularisation  have  been  drawn  up.  Examples  of  this  are  the  so- 
called  “Living-Room  Dialogue”  in  the  USA,  a  publication  enabling  lay  people  to 
discuss  theological  questions  ‘without  benefit  of  clergy,’  the  campaign  called 
“The  People  Next-Door”  organised  by  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  or  the 
regular  conferences  arranged  by  the  Oekumenische  Centrale  in  Germany. 

The  most  important  extension,  however,  is  perhaps  that  connected  with  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  Today  this  is  observed  in  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  churches  and  countries.  Every  year  millions  of  copies  of  the  leaflet 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  are  published,  and  the  Week  provides  opportunity 
more  and  more  not  only  for  addresses  and  joint  services  but  also  for  Bible  study, 
practical  cooperation,  etc.  The  Secretariat  has  published  two  Bible  studies  for  use 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer.3  In  1966  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  preparations  for  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Hitherto 
separate  pamphlets  have  been  published  for  this  purpose,  but  in  future  a  joint 
pamphlet  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretariat  in  cooperation  with  some  Roman 
Catholic  centres.  This  new  arrangement  proved  its  worth  during  the  first  two  years, 
and  helped  to  put  the  Week  of  Prayer  on  a  still  broader  basis. 

1.  The  Assembly  at  New  Delhi 

The  time  before  and  after  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  was  a  time  for  reflection 
and  reorganisation  by  the  Commission.  With  a  view  to  the  Assembly  the  Commission 
had  drawn  up  a  report  on  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order.4  This  report  enumerates 
the  tasks  which  the  Commission  should  undertake  in  future  :  intensive  and  effective 
organised  study,  closer  cooperation  with  national  and  regional  organisations  and 
groups,  greater  readiness  to  give  assistance  to  union  negotiations,  intensified  conver¬ 
sations  both  with  Roman  Catholics  and  with  representatives  of  other  non-member 
churches.  It  was  evident  that  all  these  tasks  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  resources 
hitherto  available.  The  Central  Committee  therefore  decided  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Commission  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  staff  of 


1  See  the  reP°rt  in  The  South  East  Asia  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  8,  Nos  1  and  2. 

See  the  Ecumenical  Review,  1962  (April),  1964  (July),  1966  (July). 

5.  Is  OUR  Peace,  WCC  1962,  and  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,  WCC  —  1964. 

4  Work  Book  New  Delhi  1961,  pp.  78  ff. 
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the  Secretariat  was  tripled  and  its  budget  increased  accordingly.  The  Director  of 
the  Secretariat  received  a  place  on  the  “Staff  Executive  Group,”  the  advisory  body 
to  the  General  Secretary. 

The  Assembly  gave  its  approval  to  these  plans  and  decisions.  The  Assembly 
Committee  which  dealt  with  Faith  and  Order  questions  added  a  list  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  future  studies.  The  entry  of  further  Orthodox  Churches  into  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  made  many  people  aware  that  much  more 
study  needed  to  be  given  to  the  deep  theological  differences  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  traditions.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended  that  far  greater 
attention  be  paid  to  the  conversation  with  Orthodoxy.  At  the  same  time  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Commission  should  devote  more  study  to  the 
great  theological  problems  of  our  generation ;  it  recommended  that  the  problem 
of  re-formulating  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  be  taken  up  expressing 
hope  that  the  effort  to  adapt  traditional  ways  of  speaking  about  Christ  may  help 
us  to  find  greater  unity.  A  study  on  the  hermeneutical  problem  was  also  advocated 
in  this  connection.  Lastly,  Faith  and  Order  was  urged  to  cooperate  more  closely 
with  the  world  confessional  bodies. 

The  most  important  initiative  suggested  by  the  Assembly,  however,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  brief  description  of  “The  Unity  that  we  seek.”  The  first  draft  of  this  statement 
was  contained  in  the  report  on  “The  Future  of  Faith  and  Order”  already  mentioned. 
Its  original  purpose  had  merely  been  to  define  more  clearly  the  aim  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  text  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly 
in  a  slightly  amended  form,  it  received  far  more  weight.  It  became  one  of  the  official 
texts  of  the  World  Council,  and  the  influence  of  this  brief,  concise  formula  has  been 
considerable.  It  has  helped  greatly  to  give  the  ecumenical  work  a  clearer  direction 
and  has  been  quoted  and  discussed  again  and  again  and  has  led  to  practical  action. 
The  Commission  has  pursued  this  discussion  as  far  as  possible.  From  the  outset 
it  was  clear  that  the  acceptance  of  this  text  did  not  complete  the  study  on  the  theme 
of  “Unity.”  The  New  Delhi  statement  was  no  more  than  a  formal  consensus.  It 
had  enumerated  the  elements  on  which  agreement  must  be  reached  if  unity  was  to 
be  restored.  That  was  its  significance.  But  the  agreement  itself  had  not  yet  been 
formulated  though  the  Commission  has  made  efforts  to  advance  in  this  respect. 
At  its  meeting  in  Aarhus  in  1964  it  appointed  a  special  Commission  to  deal  further 
with  the  matter.  During  the  course  of  the  work  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  next 
step  should  be  the  joint  clarification  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  The  New  Delhi 
statement  had  stressed  unity  in  each  place.  During  the  discussions  after  the  Assembly 
many  persons  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  unity  of  “all  in  all  places,”  required 
closer  study  —  a  theme  which  cannot  be  tackled  properly  unless  it  takes  the  concept 
of  catholicity  as  its  starting-point.  A  first  joint  attempt  to  examine  this  question 
will  be  presented  to  Section  1  of  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

2.  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  (1963) 

The  recommendations  made  at  New  Delhi  could  not  all  be  accepted  immediately  ; 
for  while  plans  were  already  being  made  for  the  future,  the  work  started  after  the 
Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  (1952)  had  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  four  theological  commissions.  Three  consisted 
of  a  North  American  section  and  a  European  section,  namely  the  Commissions  on 
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“Christ  and  the  Church,”  on  “Tradition  and  Traditions”  and  “Institutionalism.” 
The  fourth  Commission  on  “Worship”  had  an  East  Asian  section  in  addition.1 
The  findings  of  these  through  theological  conversations  were  to  be  presented  to 
a  Fourth  World  Conference.  The  reports  of  the  four  Commissions  were  completed 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  published.2 

The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  was  held  in  Montreal  from 
July  12th  to  26th,  1963.  232  delegates  and  more  than  350  participants  —  advisers, 
observers,  guests,  staff,  etc. —  were  in  attendance.  The  work  of  the  Conference 
was  undertaken  in  five  sections  : 

1 .  The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God 

2.  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions 

3 .  The  redemptive  work  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  his  Church 

4.  Worship  and  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  Church 

5.  “All  in  each  place”  :  the  process  of  growing  together. 

The  reports  of  the  four  Commissions  formed  the  main  preparatory  material. 
Section  III  was  the  only  one  which  could  not  base  its  work  on  preliminary  studies 
undertaken  by  a  theological  Commission.  A  document  drawn  up  in  cooperation 
with  the  Laity  Department  of  the  World  Council  entitled  “Christ’s  Ministry  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Church”  served  as  a  starting-point  for  the  discussion.3  Section  5 
dealt  with  the  report  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism,  but  took  as  its 
starting-point  the  unity  statement  drawn  up  at  New  Delhi. 

The  main  importance  of  the  Montreal  Conference  was  probably  the  fact  that 
it  made  people  realise  the  extent  and  the  tremendous  complication  of  the  ecumenical 
conversation.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  representa¬ 
tives  of  nearly  all  the  traditions  took  part  in  the  debates,  and  for  the  first  time  it 
was  possible  to  perceive  the  ecumenical  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  The  Orthodox 
Churches  were  represented  by  strong  delegations  who  entered  intensively  into  the 
discussions  and  expressed  their  conviction  in  such  a  way  that  —  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  —  they  did  not  feel  obliged  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference  to  make  a  separate  statement  on  their  own  point  of  view. 
The  Vatican  Council  had  opened  the  year  before  ;  and  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  represented  only  by  observers  (as  well  as  a  large  number  of  guests),  the 
statements  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  played  a  far  more  important  part  than  ever 
before.  At  the  same  time  it  became  evident  that  insufficient  attention  had  been  paid 
in  the  ecumenical  conversation  hitherto  to  modern  trends  in  Protestant  theology, 
especially  in  the  discussions  about  Holy  Scripture.  If  all  these  factors  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  if  some  participants  received  the  impression 
of  chaos.  However,  the  importance  of  the  Conference  is  undoubtedly  better  expressed 
by  speaking  of  the  report  as  one  of  a  —  “promising  chaos.”  For  the  experience 
of  the  Conference  contained  many  opportunities  for  fresh  developments. 

The  reports  of  the  Conference  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  work  after¬ 
wards.  An  important  consensus  had  been  reached  especially  in  the  Section  on 


1  A  summary  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  is  given  in  Evanston  to  New  Delhi 
(Geneva,  WCC,  1961)  paragraphs  39-40. 

I  Faith  and  Order  Findings,  ed.  Paul  S.  Minear,  London,  SCM  Press,  1963 

3  Laity,  No.  15. 
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Scripture  and  Tradition  and  in  that  on  Worship.  Questions  which  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  causes  of  division  proved,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  research 
and  theology,  rather  to  be  common  problems.  Of  course,  this  consensus  has  been 
reached  on  the  level  of  theological  discussion.  It  needs  further  extension,  and  must 
be  made  clear  especially  in  its  implications  for  the  life  of  the  Churches.  This  step 
has  not  yet  been  taken.  The  Conference  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  Intercom¬ 
munion.  It  formulated  some  rules  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  Eucharist  is 
to  be  celebrated  at  ecumenical  gatherings  which  later  on  were  approved  by  the 
Central  Committee  and  passed  on  to  the  member  Churches. 


3.  The  Work  of  the  Commission  from  Aarhus  (1964)  to  Bristol  (1967) 

Already  a  year  after  the  Montreal  Conference  the  Commission  met  to  examine 
its  findings,  and  to  make  plans  for  fresh  studies.  The  Montreal  Conference  had 
a  large  number  of  suggestions  for  future  work.  A  choice  therefore  had  to  be  made, 
and  in  addition  the  question  had  to  be  answered,  what  is  the  primary  function  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  today  ?  From  the  outset  its  task  had  consisted  in 
promoting  unity  between  the  Churches,  attention  was  therefore  directed  primarily 
to  the  theological  problems,  which  were  obvious  causes  of  division  between  the 
Churches. 

But  in  the  meantime  had  not  the  task  become  wider  ?  Ought  not  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  also  to  examine  the  theological  questions  on  which  differences 
of  opinion  exist  which  cut  right  across  the  confessions,  for  instance  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  creation  and  redemption,  the  question  of  God’s  action  in 
history,  or  the  problem  of  hermeneutics  ?  Must  not  the  Churches  help  to  preserve 
unity  in  these  other  new  great  discussions?  The  question  was  raised  for  the  first 
time  at  New  Delhi  with  some  hesitation  ;  it  was  raised  again  much  more  emphatically 
at  Montreal  and  the  Commission  had  to  make  a  decision  on  it.  At  its  meeting  at 
Aarhus  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  great  theological  questions  should  be 
included  in  its  study-programme.  The  ecclesiological  studies  on  which  interest 
had  hitherto  been  focussed  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  the  programme  should 
be  extended.  This  decision  has  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  At  Aarhus 
it  still  encountered  some  misgivings,  but  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission 
at  Bristol  (1967)  it  was  almost  taken  for  granted.  This  means  that  it  has  been  recognized 
at  last  that  working  for  unity  involves  more  than  merely  dealing  with  the  past.  The 
old  differences  between  the  Churches  are  also  seen  in  a  fresh  light  when  they  are 
examined  within  the  context  of  the  great  questions  of  today. 

What  studies  did  the  Commission  decide  to  undertake  ? 

1.  First,  the  study  on  “Creation,  new  creation  and  Church  unity”  which  was 
envisaged  at  Aarhus.  As  this  theme  was  closely  connected  with  the  theme  undertaken 
by  the  Division  of  Studies  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal 
History”  it  was  decided  to  make  this  a  joint  study.  First  of  all  a  study-document 
entitled  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  was  drafted  and  sent  out  to  a  large  number 
of  regional  groups  and  individual  theologians.  The  answers  were  collected  and 
presented  to  a  small  consultation.  The  original  draft  was  changed  considerably 
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and  was  then  submitted  to  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Bristol.1  On  the  whole 
the  document  received  the  agreement  of  the  Commission.  Of  course,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  document  were  based  on  certain  pre¬ 
suppositions,  and  that  other  approaches  might  have  been  chosen.  The  question 
was  also  raised  whether  this  draft  already  reflects  a  genuine  dialogue  with  modern 
science.  But  these  objections  were  intended  not  so  much  as  criticisms  but  rather 
as  indications  for  future  work.  It  was  decided,  during  the  next  period,  to  examine 
the  theme  “Man  in  nature  and  history.”  This  choice  was  made  from  the  conviction 
that  most  of  the  great  theological  conflicts  today  spring  from  the  question :  what 
is  the  nature  of  man  ? 

2.  The  second  great  theme  that  was  tackled  was  “Scripture  and  Tradition”. 
On  this  question  the  Montreal  Conference  had  reached  a  certain  measure  of  agreement ; 
it  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  go  into  the  matter  in  greater  detail.  It  was  decided 
to  undertake  three  studies :  an  enquiry  into  the  hermeneutical  problem  and  its 
significance  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  an  enquiry  into  the  importance  of  the 
Early  Fathers  and  the  exegesis  of  their  writings,  and  lastly  an  enquiry  into  the 
importance  of  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 
For  each  of  these  themes  special  Commissions  were  set  up  ;  the  last  two  (in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  given  at  New  Delhi)  consisted  of  Orthodox  and  Western 
theologians  in  equal  numbers.  Each  of  the  three  Commissions  carried  the  consensus 
reached  in  Montreal  a  step  further.  The  study  on  the  hermeneutical  problem  led 
to  a  number  of  rules  for  the  right  exegesis  of  Scripture.  The  study  on  the  Early 
Fathers  drew  up  some  reflections  on  the  interpretation  of  the  patristic  writings. 
The  study  on  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church  developed  the  concept  of  “the  conci- 
liarity  of  the  Church” — an  ecclesiological  concept  which  is  of  special  importance  at 
a  time  when  another  Council  has  been  held.  The  three  documents  were  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Bristol  and  were  on  the  whole  wel¬ 
comed.2  In  connection  with  the  study  on  the  hermeneutical  problem  it  was  cons¬ 
tantly  found  that  the  previous  studies  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  connection  some  members  spoke  of  the  need 
for  a  new  method.  During  the  next  period  the  work  is  to  be  continued  with  studies 
on  “The  authority  of  the  Bible”  and  on  “The  Council  of  Chalcedon”. 

3.  The  third  study  chosen  was  Worship,  and  as  the  Montreal  Conference’s 
report  on  the  Eucharist  seemed  particularly  promising,  it  was  decided  to  deal  especially 
with  this  Sacrament.  Hitherto  attention  had  been  concentrated  again  and  again 
exclusively  on  the  problem  of  Intercommunion  but  the  study  must  not  be  confined 
to  this.  It  should  rather  examine  the  Eucharist  as  such,  and  see  whether  fresh  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  here.  The  report  of  the  Commission  shows  that  this  was 
achieved.  A  joint  unbiassed  enquiry  may  reveal  opportunities  for  liturgical  reform 
in  all  Churches.  The  report  concentrates  on  three  special  aspects :  anamnesis  and 
epiclesis  (i.e.  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  the  catholicity  of  the  Eucharistic 


1  See  New  Direction  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol  (1967),  WCC,  Geneva,  1968, 
Ihe  text  is  also  included  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Assembly  Work  Book. 

The  text  of  the  three  documents  is  given  in  the  New  Directions  in  Faith  and 
Order,  op.  cit. 
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celebration,  and  the  relation  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape.1  At  its  meeting 
in  Bristol,  however,  the  Commission  had  the  impression  that  the  churches  have 
reached  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  concerning  the  Eucharist.  The  Com¬ 
mission  requested  the  Secretariat  to  draft  a  short  summary  of  all  agreed  statements 
reached  so  far,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  the  churches. 
During  the  next  period  the  study  is  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  theme  “Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist.”  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  “the  nature 
of  prayer”  will  be  examined. 

4.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  the  question  of  the 
ministry  was  dealt  with  at  various  Conferences,  but  for  a  long  time  it  fell  into  the 
background,  and  was  not  expressly  studied  again  until  the  Montreal  Conference. 
Renewed  discussion  of  the  matter  was  urgently  needed  for  many  reasons,  including 
the  important  fact  that  union-negotiations  are  constantly  brought  to  an  “impasse” 
because  of  this  question.  The  Commission  decided  to  undertake  a  study  on  “Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministry,”  but  this  did  not  lead  immediately  to  a  full  report. 
Only  three  of  the  enquiries  on  special  themes  led  to  a  tangible  results,  namely  those 
on  “The  Ordination  of  Women,”  2  on  “The  Ministry  of  Deacons”  3  and  on  “The 
Deaconess.”  4  As  the  question  of  the  Ministry  is  closely  connected  with  ecclesiology 
as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  complete  picture  ;  it  is  easier  to  make  concrete 
statements  on  certain  restricted  aspects  of  it.  At  its  meeting  in  Bristol  the  Com¬ 
mission  requested  the  Secretariat  to  concentrate  attention  on  “Ordination”. 

5.  The  study  on  “Institutionalism”  undertaken  by  a  Theological  Commission 
during  the  period  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  report.  After  the  meeting  at  Aarhus  it  was  continued  in  the  form  of  a 
study  on  “Spirit,  Order  and  Organisation”.  Its  concern  is  to  discover  to  what  extent 
lack  of  attention  about  the  institutional  elements  in  church  life  can  prove  detrimental 
to  unity.  The  study  was  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  sociologists, 
and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  role  which  Church-order  played  at  critical 
moments  of  its  fife  —  both  past  and  present.  The  study  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  for  it  to  be  able  to  present  findings  to  the  Commissions  but  it  is  continuing. 

6.  The  Montreal  Conference  had  made  the  proposal  that  catechetical  texts 
should  be  examined,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent'  they  reflect  the  views  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  As  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  was  working 
on  a  similar  project,  it  was  decided  to  undertake  this  study  on  “Ecumenical  Educa¬ 
tion”  jointly.  The  World  Council  for  Christian  Education  also  showed  interest  in 
the  project.  The  joint  project  led  to  a  report  and  especially  to  a  series  of  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  ways  in  which  Christian  education  can  be  made  more  ecumenical.5 

7.  Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  study  on  “The  Church  and  the  Jewish 
People.”  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Theological  Com¬ 
mission  on  “Christ  and  the  Church”  and  is  an  expression  of  the  growing  conviction 


1  See  op.  cit. 

2  Concerning  the  Ordination  of  Women,  World  Council  Studies  No.  1.  1964. 

3  The  Ministry  of  Deacons,  World  Council  Studies,  No.  2,  1965. 

4  The  Deaconess  —  A  Service  of  Women  in  the  World  of  Today,  World  Council 
Studies,  No.  4.  1966. 

5  Published  in  :  World  Christian  Education  1968  (January). 
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that  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  people  is  one 
of  great  ecclesiological  importance.  A  consultation  was  held  (jointly  sponsored 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People)  which  thoroughly  examined 
the  different  theological  aspects  of  the  problem.  After  its  report  had  been  presented 
to  a  number  of  groups  and  individual  theologians  it  was  re-written,  in  the  light  of 
their  comments.  Although  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  many  questions,  it 
was  definitely  a  step  forward.  The  report  was  received  by  the  Commission  at  its 
meeting  in  Bristol.1  At  the  same  time  the  desire  was  expressed  for  the  study  to  be 
continued  “on  a  broader  geographical  basis”. 


4.  Extension  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 

The  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  does  not  consist  merely  of  a 
study-programme.  The  report  on  future  projects  given  at  the  beginning  mentions 
a  whole  number  of  other  tasks  which  have  claimed  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretariat  during  the  last  few  years.  Mention  should  first 
be  made  of  union  negotiations.  The  Secretariat  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  church  union.  During  recent  years,  however,  it  has  had  to  assume  fresh  tasks 
in  this  connection.  As  the  number  of  unions  and  union-negotiations  increases, 
the  need  for  international  exchange  between  the  different  united  churches  and  union- 
committees  also  increases.  At  its  meeting  in  Aarhus  the  Commission  therefore 
requested  the  Secretariat  to  invite  representatives  of  the  different  united  churches 
and  union-committees  all  over  the  world  to  a  consultation.  This  was  held  at  the 
Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey,  in  April  1967,  and  was  attended  by  about  45  delegates 
from  a  large  number  of  countries.  It  proved  an  opportunity  for  a  fruitful  exchange 
of  information,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  group  shared  many  common 
concerns  and  interests  and  a  request  was  made  that  the  Commission  should  arrange 
other  meetings  of  this  kind  in  future.  The  Commission  should  give  more  service 
to  Churches  engaged  in  union-negotiations.2 

From  time  to  time  the  Commission  offered  its  services  also  for  bilateral  con¬ 
versations  between  two  definite  traditions.  Thus  between  1963  and  1967  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  shared  responsibility  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World 
Presbyterian  Alliance  for  conversations  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
in  Europe.  The  outcome  of  these  conversations  was  promising.  In  1964  and  1967 
the  Commission  organised  unofficial  conversations  between  theologians,  belonging 
to  the  Orthodox  and  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition.  In  future,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  will  be  increasingly  involved  in  such  conversations  on  a  world-wide 
level.  The  first  steps  have  already  been  taken. 

During  the  last  years  the  relation  to  Churches  which  are  not  members  of  the 
World  Council  has  become  a  task  of  growing  importance.  The  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  admittedly  a  matter  for  the  World  Council  as  such,  and  the  work  done 
by  Faith  and  Order  Staff  during  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  afterwards  in 
connection  with  the  “Joint  Working  Group”  does  form  part  of  this  report.  The 
gieat  new  initiative  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  however,  brought  fresh  tasks 
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1  See  New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  op.  cit. 

See  Midstream,  Winter,  1967. 


for  the  Commission  in  the  narrower  sense.  A  joint  Theological  Commission  on  the 
theme  “Catholicity  and  Apostolicity”  was  set  up  in  conjunction  with  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1967.  From 
time  to  time  the  Secretariat  has  been  called  upon  by  the  “Joint  Working  Group” 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  for  special  services ; 
one  of  these  tasks  was  the  preparation  of  a  Conference  on  the  question  of  mixed 
marriages  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women.1 
These  tasks  will  probably  increase  in  future. 

More  contacts  were  also  made  with  other  non-member  Churches  e.g.  with  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists.  The  Secretariat  published  a  paper  drawn  up  by  four  non¬ 
member  Churches  which  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  representatives  of  the 
Churches  concerned  before  it  was  published  (Adventists,  Southern  Baptists,  European 
Pentecostalist  Movement  and  Kimbanguists.2 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  always  occupied  a  rather  special  position 
within  the  World  Council.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  organs  of  the  World  Council, 
its  membership  includes  representatives  of  Churches  which  are  not  members  of  the 
World  Council.  At  its  meeting  in  Bristol  the  Commission  emphasised  this  important 
fact.  As  a  result  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  had  to  be  revised  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  members  from  120  to  150,  with 
the  indication  that  the  new  places  were  reserved  primarily  for  representatives  of 
non-member  Churches.  This  revision  was  approved  by  the  Central  Committee ; 
and  if  (as  the  Commission  expressly  stated)  the  new  places  are  not  filled  immediately, 
it  will  enable  the  Commission  in  course  of  time  to  become  a  body  that  is  even  more 
representative  ecumenically,  thus  placing  the  ecumenical  conversation  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis.  This  would  fulfil  the  hope  that  the  Commission  could  really  help 
to  promote  “concerted  action”  of  all  Christians. 


C.  DEPARTMENT  ON  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY 

The  period  between  the  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  Assemblies  has  been  one  of 
intense  activity  for  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society.  Nearly  all  the  attention 
of  the  staff  has  been  centred  on  the  preparation,  organization  and  follow-up  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  which  took  place  in  Geneva,  July  12- 
26,  1966.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  conference,  in  which  the  Secretariat  on  Race 
and  Ethnic  Relations  shared  fully,  will  have  far-reaching  implications  not  only 
for  the  social  thought  and  action  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  member 
churches,  but  for  many  other  areas  of  ecumenical  life  and  work  as  well.  It  has  been 
much  discussed  already  within  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  it  has  opened  up  a 
new  conversation  between  the  churches  and  the  secular  world  on  many  issues  of 
social  ethics  and  policy. 


1  See  report  entitled  “Marriage  and  the  Division  among  the  Churches”  document 
resulting  from  an  ecumenical  study  conference  jointly  convened  by  the  WCC  Secretariat 
for  Faith  and  Order  and  the  WCC  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women, 
June  1966.  Study  Encounter  III,  No.  1* 

2  See  “An  Ecumenical  Exercice”  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review  (Vol.  XIX, 
No.  1,  January  1967)  and  as  a  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  49. 
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1.  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

a)  The  Starting  Point  of  the  Conference.  The  proposal  to  convene  a  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society  arose  from  two  reactions  to  the  findings  of  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  :  1)  the  need  for  a  mechanism  for  realizing  the  comprehensive 
programme  of  studies  on  social  questions  which  the  Assembly  had  authorized ; 
and  2)  the  feeling  that  before  the  1968  Assembly  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  major  world  forum  for  focusing  attention  on  the  increasingly  urgent  ecumenical 
dialogue  between  the  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  “West”  on  the  other. 

Only  thus  would  new  ecumenical  insights  into  the  problems  of  international 
social  justice  be  gained  to  which  the  Uppsala  Assembly  could  respond. 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  had  authorized  an  elaborate  programme  of  study 
on  three  issues  :  1)  moral  issues  in  the  change  from  traditional  to  dynamic  societies  ; 
2)  the  social,  political,  and  moral  problems  of  modern  industrial  societies ;  and  3) 
racial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  a  changing  world  community.  It  was  left  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Church  and  Society  to  suggest  ways  of  developing  an  ecumenical  study 
programme  on  these  issues,  though  the  Assembly  specified  that  means  should  be 
found  to  encourage  lay  thinking,  new  research,  and  the  participation  of  Christian 
scholars  from  different  regions  and  countries  to  make  ecumenical  social  thinking 
more  truly  representative.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Rapid  Social  Change 
study  1955-1961  had  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  the  “new”  nations  to  put  their  social  concerns  and  viewpoints  before  the  whole 
ecumenical  movement. 

Thus  it  became  apparent  that  further  progress  in  ecumenical  social  thought 
required  a  worldwide  conference  on  Church  and  Society,  and  at  its  meeting  in  Paris, 
in  1962,  the  Central  Committee  approved  the  proposal  for  such  a  meeting  and 
authorized  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  to  begin  preparations  for  it. 
The  Central  Committee  later  named  a  planning  committee,  and  at  subsequent 
meetings  reviewed  its  progress  reports.  It  approved  the  main  theme  and  the  major 
topics  for  the  conference  programme  at  its  meeting  in  Enugu,  in  January  1965, 
and  made  a  final  review  of  the  preparations  in  Geneva,  in  February  1966. 

The  Conference  in  Geneva  was  the  third  World  Conference  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  questions  of  Church  and  Society,  and  like  the  first  (the  Universal  Christian 
Conference  on  Life  and  Work  in  Stockholm,  in  1925)  and  the  second,  (the  World 
Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  in  Oxford,  in  1937)  it  was  preceded 
by  a  period  of  study,  culminating  in  the  publication  of  several  volumes  of  essays. 

The  four  volumes  published  prior  to  the  third  World  Conference  were  on  the  following 
topics : 

I.  Christian  Social  Ethics  in  a  Changing  World 

II.  Responsible  Government  in  a  Revolutionary  Age 

III.  Economic  Growth  in  a  World  Perspective 

IV.  Man  in  Community. 

The  outlines  for  these  volumes  were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  of  60  scholars 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  meeting  at  St  Cergue,  Switzerland,  in  June  1963. 
These  proposals  were  put  before  the  Central  Committee  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
in  ugust  1963,  which  commended  the  plans  for  these  preparatory  studies. 
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Over  80  authors  and  editors  were  invited  to  submit  the  manuscripts  of  chapters, 
and  editorial  groups  met  in  Holland  in  1964  to  criticize  and  revise  the  first  drafts. 
The  volumes  were  published  in  the  period  from  April  to  June,  1966,  and  have  been 
widely  used  as  educational  material  outside  the  Conference.  The  Conference 
Planning  Committee  drew  very  substantially  on  the  discussions  within  the  volumes 
in  formulating  the  themes  and  topics  of  the  Conference. 

b)  Planning  for  the  Conference.  After  launching  the  preparatory  studies,  the 
Conference  Planning  Committee  began  preparations  for  the  Conference  programme 
and  the  process  of  selecting  Conference  participants. 

In  authorizing  the  Conference  in  1962,  the  Central  Committee  declared : 

‘The  ecumenical  movement  and  especially  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  sought  to  keep  abreast  of  these  social  and  theological  developments  through 
its  intensive  study  programme  on  social  questions  from  Amsterdam  (1948)  to  New 
Delhi  (1961).  The  time  has  now  come  to  look  at  the  problems  of  society  in  the 
modern  world  from  the  perspective  of  God’s  call  to  man,  and  thus  help  to  develop 
a  body  of  theological  and  ethical  insights  which  will  assist  the  churches  in  their 
witness  in  contemporary  history.’ 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Conference  should  be  authorized : 

—  to  receive  reports  and  commend  them  to  the  churches ; 

—  to  make  recommendations  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ; 

—  to  issue  statements  in  its  own  name. 

Subsequently  at  Enugu  the  aims  of  the  Conference  were  further  developed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  described  as  a  “World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society :  Christian  Response  to  the  Technical  and  Social  Revolutions  of  Our 
Time”.  This  theme  was  later  slightly  abbreviated,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  set  forth  as  follows  : 

‘ . . .  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the  human  sciences  and  those  involved 
in  developing  new  forms  of  society  in  the  contemporary  world,  as  well  as  theologians  : 

T.  to  examine  the  following  realities  in  the  contemporary  world  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  for  human  relationships  : 

—  the  accelerating  technological  development  of  our  time ; 

—  the  liberation  of  peoples  from  various  kinds  of  dominance  together  with 
their  new  expectations  of  a  fuller  life ; 

—  the  growing  division  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  countries ; 

—  the  conflicting  interests  and  consequent  power  struggles  of  the  nations  in 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world. 

|  ‘2.  to  recognize  the  way  in  which  these  revolutionary  changes  have  affected  and 
continue  to  affect  the  Christian  discipleship  in  the  modern  world. 

‘3.  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  such  recognition,  the  bearing  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  on  social  thought  and  action : 

—  to  formulate,  for  consideration  by  the  churches,  proposals  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  renewal  of  their  ministry  by  society  ; 
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—  to  help  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  formulating  policies  which  will 
give  expression  to  a  Christian  concern  for  human  solidarity,  justice  and 
freedom  in  a  world  of  revolutionary  change.’ 

c)  Selection  of  Participants.  As  originally  conceived,  this  was  to  be  a  Conference 
constituted  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  member  churches  and  with  authority  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  churches  and  the  WCC.  However,  on  further  consideration 
it  was  felt  that  this  would  have  three  defects  :  first,  this  method  of  selecting  delegates 
would  give  the  Conference  too  heavy  a  proportion  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  ;  second, 
delegate  quotas  based  on  the  strength  of  member  churches  throughout  the  world 
would  not  give  the  conference  the  right  balance  in  representation  from  the  various 
regions  for  a  worldwide  discussion  of  social  questions ;  third,  a  Conference  made 
up  in  this  way  would  not  have  the  freedom  to  do  the  pioneering  and  creative  thinking 
on  the  Church’s  responsibility  in  society  which  the  original  mandate  had  envisaged. 

For  this  reason,  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  agreed  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
Conference  from  one  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  churches  to  one  which  would  speak 
to  the  churches  and  advise  them  on  the  Christian  response  to  the  challenges  of 
revolutionary  change  in  our  time.  With  the  consent  of  the  Central  Committee, 
the  process  of  selecting  participants  was  altered  to  correspond  with  the  new  con¬ 
ception.  The  WCC  selected  participants  from  panels  of  names  presented  by  the 
churches,  and  these  were  then  approved  by  the  churches  and  national  councils. 
This  made  possible  1)  a  proper  balance  between  theologians  and  different  types  of 
lay  specialists,  and  2)  a  representation  of  regions  corresponding  to  their  role  in  the 
world  community.  This  change  in  the  character  of  the  Conference  assured  it  the 
freedom  to  examine  new  positions  on  Christian  social  ethics  and  to  suggest  new 
possibilities ;  and  it  accounts  for  its  two  distinguishing  features :  1)  a  strong  lay 
representation  and  2)  a  relatively  large  representation  from  the  non-western  world. 

Altogether  there  were  420  participants,  including  38  observers  and  18  guests 
from  80  nations  and  164  member  churches.  Of  the  338  officially  nominated  church 
participants  attending  the  Conference,  180  were  laymen,  158  theologians.  There 
were  50  political  leaders  and  civil  servants,  19  businessmen  and  industrialists, 
28  economists,  36  professional  men,  9  workers  or  trade  union  leaders,  20  social 
scientists  and  8  natural  scientists.  Of  the  theologians  and  clergy,  20  were  pastors, 
50  professors  of  social  ethics  and  57  church  officials  and  leaders.  There  were  30  youth 
participants  selected  by  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  Youth 
Department  of  the  WCC ;  38  observers,  fo  v/hom  eight  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  five  from  other  non-member  churches ;  six  observers  from  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  19  from  other  fraternal  religious  organizations. 

The  official  Conference  participants  divided  as  follows  according  to  regions 
and  continents  :  North  America  65  ;  Latin  America  42 ;  Western  Europe  (including 
the  UK)  76  ;  Eastern  Europe  (including  the  USSR)  45  ;  Africa  42  ;  Asia  46  ;  Middle 
East  17 ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  5. 

This  Conference  thus  became  the  first  world  ecumenical  conference  in  which 
laymen  predominated  and  the  first  conference  in  which  the  participants  from  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America  were  equivalent  in  numbers  to  those  coming  from  Western 
Europe  and  North  America. 
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The  administrative  staff  of  the  Conference  numbered  more  than  50  persons  ; 
about  half  were  staff  of  the  World  Council,  the  others  being  co-opted  younger 
theologians  and  laymen  from  different  countries. 

There  were  press  representatives  from  more  than  125  news  agencies,  and  over 
25  representatives  of  radio  and  television  organizations. 

d)  The  Structure  of  the  Conference  Programme.  The  basic  working  units  of 
the  Conference  were  the  four  sections  which  dealt  with : 

I.  Economic  and  Social  Development  in  a  World  Perspective 

II.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  State  in  a  Revolutionary  Age 

III.  Structures  of  International  Co-operation  —  Living  Together  in  a  Pluralistic 
World  Society 

IV.  Man  and  Community  in  Changing  Societies. 

Each  participant  was  assigned  to  one  of  these.  The  sections  met  in  plenary 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Conference,  later  divided  into  sub-sections  for  detailed 
discussion  and  drafting  on  the  various  topics  of  the  section,  and  then  came  together 
again  in  plenary  to  consider  and  integrate  the  reports  of  the  sub-sections. 

In  addition,  provision  was  made  for  three  Conference  working  groups  whose 
membership  was  drawn  from  the  sections,  and  which  met  outside  the  regular  Con¬ 
ference  schedule.  These  groups  were  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  reports  on 
three  issues  which  cut  across  the  concerns  of  all  the  sections  : 

A.  Theology  and  Social  Ethics  in  a  Changing  World 

B.  The  Potentialities  of  the  Contemporary  Technological  and  Scientific 
Revolution 

C.  The  Action  of  the  Church  in  Society. 

The  early  plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  planned  to  help  the  sections 
and  working  groups  to  see  their  work  in  the  total  context  of  contemporary  social 
realities.  During  the  opening  days,  they  concentrated  on  presenting  four  dimensions 
of  the  revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  today :  1)  the  impact  of  the 
new  technology  on  society,  2)  the  political  and  economic  dynamics  of  the  awakening 
peoples,  3)  the  worldwide  search  for  new  cultural  and  spiritual  foundations  for 
new  societies,  and  4)  the  theological  issues  raised  by  radical  social  change. 

The  plenary  meetings  on  succeeding  days  highlighted  key  themes  of  particular 
sections  which  were  of  interest  to  the  whole  Conference,  and  other  crucial  issues, 
such  as  the  social  problems  of  Latin  America,  the  dialogue  with  the  Vatican  Council 
on  social  questions,  and  the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  transformation  of  society. 
In  the  final  days,  the  plenary  sessions  were  given  over  mainly  to  the  reports  from 
sections  and  working  groups,  and  Conference  action  on  them. 

e)  Worship  and  Bible  Study.  In  addition  to  the  opening  and  closing  worship 
services,  there  was  daily  morning  and  evening  worship.  Each  morning  there  was 
Bible  study  in  the  sections.  All  studied  passages  from  Colossians  and  considered 
their  relevance  to  the  concerns  of  their  sections. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Conference  the  participants  joined  in  a  public  ecu¬ 
menical  service  of  worship  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  at  which  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  the  preacher.  Though  prevented  from  coming  by  race 
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riots  in  Chicago,  Dr.  King  was  seen  by  millions  of  viewers  on  the  European  television 
network,  since  a  film  of  his  sermon  had  been  flown  to  Switzerland  the  previous 
night. 

f)  Ecumenical  Social  Thinking  after  the  Conference.  There  is  not  space  here 
to  report  fully  on  the  results  of  the  Conference  or  to  evaluate  its  significance  for 
ecumenical  social  thinking.  The  official  report  of  the  Conference  prepared  by  the 
Conference  chairman,  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  of  India,  and  the  organizing  secretary, 
Mr.  Paul  Abrecht  of  the  World  Council’s  Department  on  Church  and  Society, 
has  been  forwarded  to  all  the  member  churches  for  their  study  and  response.  The 
churches  and  the  World  Council  have  still  to  respond  to  the  thinking  of  the  Conference. 
Meanwhile  numerous  articles  and  statements  analyzing  the  Conference  have  appeared 
and  the  Assembly  in  Uppsala  will  receive  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Conference  report 
but  a  full  account  of  the  reactions  and  comments  received. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Conference  have  already  become  points  of  special  interest 
and  debate  and  two  in  particular  deserve  mention  here. 

1)  The  contribution  of  the  Conference  to  the  consideration  of  the  theological 
basis  of  social  ethics.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  theological  questions 
received  sufficient  attention  at  the  Conference.  Some  observers  have  suggested 
that  these  questions  were  slighted.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  theology  was 
necessarily  in  the  background.  This  perhaps  helps  to  explain  why  the  theological 
statements  of  the  Conference  are  tentative  and  why  the  report  of  the  theological 
working  group  of  the  Conference  urged  that  the  WCC  plan  a  “consultation  to 
make  a  theological  evaluation  of  the  Conference  report,”  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  those  issues  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  dialogue  between  theolo¬ 
gians  and  social  and  physical  scientists. 

2)  The  discussion  of  revolutionary  change.  Given  the  main  theme  of  the 
Conference,  it  was  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  the  issue  of  Church  and  Revolution 
should  become  one  of  the  critical  questions  before  the  Conference.  Indeed 
it  became  the  special  focus  of  the  theological  presentations  on  the  third  evening 
of  the  Conference.  The  question  was  presented  in  two  forms :  1)  How  are 
Christians  to  evaluate  the  revolutionary  change,  whether  technical  or  social, 
which  characterizes  our  world  ?  2)  What  is  the  specific  Christian  witness  in 
the  face  of  demands  for  revolutionary  change  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  ? 
Some  participants  were  offended  by  the  demand  that  revolution  should  be 
accepted  as  a  normal  device  of  social  change.  Others  regarded  revolutionary 
change  as  the  evidence  of  God  at  work  in  human  history.  The  gap  between 
these  groups  was  often  very  great  indeed.  The  post-Conference  discussion  on 
this  controversial  point  has  been  pursued  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest,  and  the  World  Conference  has  been  both  strongly  praised  and  roundly 
condemned  for  having  raised  the  issue. 

g)  The  Larger  Ecumenical  Dialogue.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  World  Conference  is  the  great  interest  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
snown  in  it,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  in  the  strong  groups  of  observers  and  press 
who  attended  it  and  in  the  discussion  of  its  results.  The  eight  observers  sent  to 
the  Conference  by  the  Vatican  were  an  impressive  group,  including  both  laymen 
and  theologians  who  were  fully  international  in  outlook.  Their  sympathetic  under- 
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standing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  has  been  a  great  help  in  interpreting 
it  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  This  was  made  possible  by  two  pre-Conference 
RC-WCC  consultations  on  Christian  social  thought  today  (March  1965,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1966)  which  helped  to  acquaint  both  sides  with  what  each  was  doing  in  the 
field  of  Christian  social  thinking.  The  report  of  these  consultations  has  been  published 
in  Study  Encounter  Vo.  II,  No.  2,  1966  (pp.  75-102). 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Secretariat  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

As  already  noted  above,  the  Secretariat  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  was 
fully  involved  in  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  issues  of 
race  relations  in  the  modern  world  were  dealt  with  at  great  length  in  the  Conference 
report. 

In  addition  to  its  participation  in  the  Conference,  the  Secretariat  undertook 
several  projects,  in  accordance  with  the  directive  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  the 
most  important  being  the  Ecumenical  Consultation  on  Christian  Practice  and 
Desirable  Action  in  Social  Change  and  Race  Relations  in  Southern  Africa,  held 
in  Mindolo,  Zambia,  May  25-June  2,  1964.  The  report  of  this  Consultation,  which 
was  attended  by  65  participants  selected  from  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa  and 
from  other  parts  of  Africa  and  areas  outside  Africa,  has  been  published  under  the 
title :  “Christians  and  Race  Relations  in  South  Africa.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Conference  was  Dr.  Daisuke  Kitagawa,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  WCC.  The  report  has  been  the  centre  of  much  discussion  in  the  churches 
in  Southern  Africa  and  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many  national  and  local  conferences 
on  this  theme. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Okuma  of  the  USA  served  as  staff  for  the  Secretariat  on 
Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  from  1964  to  1966,  and  was  notably  efficient  both 
in  promoting  the  work  of  this  Secretariat  and  in  serving  as  one  of  the  organizing 
secretaries  of  the  World  Conference. 


D.  DEPARTMENT  ON  STUDIES  IN  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 

On  January  1st  1967  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Missionary  Studies  were  integrated,  without  change  of  personnel,  into 
one  new  department.  This  development  had  been  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  New  Delhi.  It  would  not,  however,  have  been  opportune  to  effect  this  too  speedily, 
and  during  the  period  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies  the  two  departments 
have  been  carrying  forward  their  separate  programmes,  the  general  lines  for  which 
were  laid  down  for  them  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly.  They  have,  of  course,  worked 
in  close  liaison,  and  the  final  integration  has  been  effected  with  the  utmost  smoothness. 
The  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  in  January  1965  took  the  decision  to  create  this 
integrated  department  and  empowered  Executive  Committee  to  take  the  necessary 
steps. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  DWME  Executive  Committee,  the  WCC  Executive 
Committee,  in  August  1966  adopted  the  following  proposals : 
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1.  That  integration  take  effect  on  January  1,  1967. 

2.  That  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  be  the  Executive  Secretary,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Hollenweger  Associate  Secretary,  of  the  new  department. 

3.  That  ex  officio  both  Secretaries  be  appointed  associate  staff  members  of 
DWME,  and  be  instructed  to  maintain  the  closest  liaison  between  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  and  DWME. 

4.  That  the  salaries  and  normal  working  expenses  of  both  Secretaries  be  placed 
on  the  General  Budget  of  the  WCC. 

5.  That,  as  an  exchange  arrangement,  the  WCC  be  released  from  its  obligation 
to  place  on  its  General  Budget  a  salary  for  a  Secretary  for  Evangelism  in  DWME. 

6.  That  the  expenses  of  the  Working  Committee  fall  on  the  WCC  General 
Budget. 

7.  That,  as  heretofore,  major  programmes  be  financed  from  the  programme 
projects  list  of  the  WCC  or  the  Programme  Budget  of  CWME,  as  jointly  agreed. 

It  was,  however,  resolved  to  recommend  to  Central  Committee  that  its  original 
resolution  regarding  the  Working  Committee  for  the  new  integrated  department 
be  slightly  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

‘This  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  on  the 

nomination  of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 

and  Evangelism,  and  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies.’ 

This  Working  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  Central 
Committee  in  February  1966,  held  its  first  meeting,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Charles  West,  in  August  1967.  Its  main  task  was,  of  course,  to  submit  proposals 
to  the  Fourth  Assembly  for  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  integrated  Department 
after  Uppsala.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Work  Book. 

It  had  been  agreed  all  along  that  the  programmes  of  the  two  departments  should 
be  carried  through  up  to  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Assembly.  Although,  technically 
speaking,  these  programmes  have  thus  been  continued  by  the  integrated  department 
since  January  1967,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  report  them  separately,  under  the 
headings  of  the  two  former  departments. 


E.  DEPARTMENT  ON  STUDIES  IN  EVANGELISM 

1.  Ihe  Study  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation 

a)  The  Question  for  Study.  How  can  we  build  a  Church  which  will  not  stand 
in  its  own  way,  whose  organizational  structure  is  not  forever  contradicting  what 
it  says  on  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  whose  budget  does  not  make  a  mockery  of 
what  the  Church  teaches,  a  church  which  does  not  resemble  the  society  of  the  little 
German  village  in  the  famous  film  “The  Blue  Angel”  ? 

In  that  film  a  famous  professor,  an  idealist  by  both  profession  and  conviction  is 
so  i  ev ered  by  the  village  that  the  clocks  are  set  by  his  punctual  arrival  at  the  college,  and 
e\  cn  the  action  of  blowing  his  nose  is  somehow  almost  liturgical.  One  day  he  meets 
a  showgirl  and  falls  in  love  with  her  and  decides,  in  conformity  with  his  principles, 
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to  marry  her.  But  the  bourgeois  society  casts  him  out,  refusing  to  let  him  teach 
their  children,  because  he  had  done  what  they  expected  him  only  to  teach  and  phi¬ 
losophize  about :  he  has  loved  and  taken  the  consequences  ;  he  has  taken  his  idealism 
seriously.  The  film  ends  with  the  Professor  acting  the  fool  for  the  sake  of  his  love. 
Is  it  true  that  the  one  who  truly  loves  makes  a  fool  of  himself  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
structures  of  society  and  church  hinder  the  incarnation  of  love  ?  Is  it  true  that  Chris¬ 
tians  who  w'ant  to  be  true  Christians  become  fools,  laughed  at  by  both  church  and 
society  ? 

b)  The  Structure  of  the  Study.  The  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  was 
commissioned  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  to  make  a  study  of  the  missionary  structure 
of  the  congregation.  Working  Groups  were  initiated  in  most  regions  of  the  world 
as  the  best  means  of  studying  the  question.  There  was  a  North  American  Working 
Group,  a  Western  European  Working  Group  including  a  Latin  European  Group  and 
a  Swiss  Working  Group;  a  Working  Group  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(DDR),  one  in  the  River  Plate  area,  an  East  Asian  Working  Group,  and  a  few  individ¬ 
uals  working  independently  in  Africa.  Where  regional  ecumenical  organizations, 
such  as  the  EACC,  showed  interest  in  the  Study,  they  were  also  utilized  in  the 
study  process.  It  has  been  impossible  to  form  a  Working  Group,  or  to  use  any 
other  appropriate  channel,  in  the  predominantly  Orthodox  Near  East ;  nor  has  it 
been  possible  to  follow  this  study  procedure  in  Eastern  Europe  among  either 
Protestant  or  Orthodox  churches. 

The  study  has  produced  a  fairly  large  body  of  literature.  Reports  of  the  North 
American  and  Western  European  Working  Groups  appeared  under  the  title  “The 
Church  for  Others”  (Geneva,  1967) ;  the  report  from  the  DDR  Working  Group 
was  published  in  Study  Encounter  (Vol.  3,  No.  3,  1967).  The  following  study 
books  were  also  produced  :  Mission  als  Strukturprinzip,  edited  by  H.  J.  Margull 
(Geneva,  1965) ;  Vers  une  eglise  pour  les  autres,  edited  by  Casalis,  Hollen- 
weger,  and  Keller  (Geneva,  1966) ;  Planning  for  Mission,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wieser  (NY,  1966);  Where  in  the  World?,  by  Colin  Williams  (NY,  1963). 
In  addition  there  was  a  large  number  of  contributions  from  groups,  organizations 
and  individuals.  A  full  bibliography  of  study  materials  was  included  in  the  book 
edited  by  H.  J.  Margull,  mentioned  above ;  Roman  Catholic  contributions  to  the 
study  literature  were  included  in  the  book  edited  by  Casalis,  Hollenweger  and  Keller, 
also  mentioned  above  ;  and  the  listing  was  brought  up  to  date  by  Walter  Hollenweger 
in  Concept  XII,  pp.  3-7. 

The  study  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  churches  on  what  for  our  time  is  a 
most  vital  question.  Some  liberating  ideas  have  resulted,  and  the  study  has  thus 
contributed  to  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  In  a  not  insignificant  number  of  cases 
the  study  has  been  pursued  by  groups  in  several  churches  —  increasingly  including 
Roman  Catholic  churches  —  and  through  this  working  in  one  way  or  another  on 
the  same  question,  a  number  of  competent  people  hitherto  not  in  ecumenical  contact 
have  been  brought  together.  The  study  may  have  in  this  way  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  reactions  to  the  study  have  not  all  been  positive.  Some  have  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  position  ;  others  —  both  lay  people  and  church  and  mission  leaders 
—  a  very  defensive  one.  Some  have  shown  anxiety  and  even  fear.  The  study  has, 
howevere,  received  little  outright  criticism.  The  most  articulate  critique  came  from 
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Dr.  Werner  Krusche,  Chairman  of  the  DDR  Working  Group.  But  the  criticism 
was  never  of  a  sort  nor  of  a  volume  which  would  have  made  necessary  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  study  as  it  was  conducted.  There  has  never  been  any  discussion  by 
the  present  WCC  Central  Committee  on  the  reports  of  the  study. 

Speaking  of  the  response  within  the  life  of  the  WCC  itself,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  under  whom  the  study  was  initiated,  Dr.  H.  J.  Margull,  had  this 
to  say :  ‘We  can  gratefully  acknowledge  much  interest.  But  we  must  also  affirm 
that  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  share  effectively  in  the  urgent  attempt  to  make 
concrete  the  general  WCC  call  for  renewal  —  possibly  for  the  reason  of  our  not 
yet  having  achieved  the  amount  of  clarity  necessary  for  an  exemplary  breakthough 
in  the  set  pattern  of  WCC  life,  possibly  because  of  the  shadows  of  currently  more 
outstanding  ecumenical  events  under  which  we  had  to  follow  our  calling’  (Concept 
XII,  Dec.  1966,  p.  8). 

c)  Reports  of  the  North  American  and  Western  European  Working  Group  Com¬ 
pared.  Generally,  a  report  on  an  ecumenical  study  is  a  report  on  the  findings  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  study  process,  a  statement  of  the  agreements  come  to  and  an  outline 
of  the  areas  of  disagreement.  From  the  beginning  it  was  clear  that  the  time-tested 
methods  were  unsuitable,  and  many  long  accepted  assumptions  about  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Church  had  to  be  questioned  in  the  course  of  the  study.  Consequently, 
the  usual  report  method  was  not  appropriate.  It  could  not  be  done  by  enumerating 
propositions.  What  was  needed  was  to  tell  the  story.  But  story-telling  is  an  art, 
and  different  kinds  of  stories  call  for  different  forms  of  story-telling.  What  this  one 
required  was  an  attempt  to  tell  the  story  in  the  mood  of  theological  reflection.  This 
made  it  inevitable  that  the  theological  reflection  was  not  formal  or  systematic. 
Rather  it  was  dynamic  and  episodic,  reflecting  the  story  of  theological  insights 
struggling  for  expression  in  the  life  of  the  Group  as  it  went  about  its  work.  The 
Group’s  work  was  not  characterized  by  orderly  development,  but  was  one  of  false 
starts,  hopeful  ventures  down  new  paths,  and  tentative  new  agreements  within 
continuing  disagreements.  The  North  American  Working  Group  report  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  offer  not  so  much  an  account  of  “findings”  arrived  at  as  an  account  of  a 
“process”  engaged  in. 

The  report  of  the  Western  European  Working  Group  is  quite  different.  Although 
it  is  on  the  same  subject  and  in  many  ways  its  “findings”  parallel  closely  the  tentative 
conclusions  of  the  North  American  study  (this  was  no  accident,  for  the  North 
American  Group  grasped  eagerly  at  each  of  the  European  Group’s  documents  as 
they  appeared  !),  the  final  European  Report  is  more  formal,  its  approach  more 
theological”  in  the  Western  sense.  The  method  of  study  was  different  in  the  two 
cases.  While  the  Western  European  Group  engaged  in  a  more  traditional  theological 
examination  of  the  questions,  the  North  American  Group  decided  to  “go  into  the 
field,  attempting  to  start  from  contemporary  situations  and  to  focus  theological 
reflection  on  these  contemporary  scenes,  as  often  as  possible  through  the  trained 
eyes  of  social  scientists. 

The  Europeans,  out  of  their  reflection,  point  to  the  necessity  for  that  reflection 
to  be  inseparably  related  to  contemporary  human  history  ;  and  the  Americans,  from 
the  very  midst  of  some  of  those  contemporary  historical  situations,  emphasize  the 
necessity  i  or  reflection  upon  them ;  but  both  Groups  ask  a  common  question : 
What  are  the  appropriate  missionary  structures  for  the  Church’s  presence  in  our  world? 
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The  Europeans  asked  the  question  this  way :  What  must  happen  so  that  the 
way  in  which  the  churches  communicate  the  Gospel  does  not  destroy  that  very  Gospel? 
The  substitution  of  an  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  being  communication  of 
propositions  for  an  understanding  of  its  truth  as  event  is  one  way  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  destroyed.  This  questions,  in  fact,  the  whole  tradition  of  preaching  in 
Protestantism.  Another  way  in  which  the  churches  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  described  in  the  phrase  “morphological  fundamentalism.”  This 
combination  of  the  two  terms,  “morphological”  and  “fundamentalism,”  indicates  an 
inflexible  attitude  towards  the  morphe  or  structure  of  the  congregation  that  is 
similar  to  that  prevalent  in  biblical  fundamentalism.  Consciously,  or  more  often 
unconsciously,  the  existing  forms  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  are  taken 
as  fixed  once  and  for  all ;  their  historical  nature  —  and  that  means  their  relativity 
and  changeability  —  is  ignored.  Thus,  for  example,  the  parish  system,  designed 
at  a  particular  period  of  church  history  for  the  specific  needs  of  those  times,  is 
often  taken  to  be  the  one  morphe  or  form  in  which  the  congregation  can  express 
its  obedience.  To  cling  tenaciously  to  this  or  any  other  form,  without  questioning 
it  and  without,  if  it  is  found  wanting,  seeking  to  replace  or  supplement  it,  is  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  past,  to  be  irrelevant  in  the  present  and  to  turn  one’s  back  on  the 
future.  Indeed,  without  a  searching  analysis,  we  may  well  be  preserving  “heretical 
structures,”  i.e.  structures  that  impede  the  missio  Dei. 

In  the  search  for  structures  which  do  not  make  impossible  obedience  to  the 
“Great  Commission,”  the  American  Group  tried  out  several  methods  which  are 
described  in  their  report.  The  European  Group  described  the  new  methods  as  a 
new  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  that  “The  World  Provides 
the  Agenda.”  This  slogan  does  not  mean  that  the  world  tells  us  the  Gospel,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  Church  must  take  seriously  the  exegetical  opinio  communis. 
The  New  Testament  churches  did  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  Gnostics  who 
surrounded  them  by  saying :  “You  ask  the  wrong  questions.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
real,  central  questions  of  the  Old  Testament.”  On  the  contrary,  they  accepted  the 
questions  of  their  time,  the  thought  patterns  of  their  time,  the  sufferings  of  their 
time  and  even  the  vocabulary  of  their  time  (so ter,  logos,  Son  of  God,  etc.),  and  wrote 
the  Gospel  in  terms  of  the  agenda  of  their  time,  not  without  —  by  doing  this  — 
deeply  changing  the  frame  of  reference  of  their  partners.  (For  a  fuller  exegetical 
explanation  see  “The  World  Provides  the  Agenda”  by  Walter  Hollenweger, 
Concept  XI,  September  1966,  pp.  19-20.) 

d)  Unfinished  Tasks.  Two  great  questions  were  not  treated  in  this  study.  The 
study  is  called  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation.”  Attempts  were 
made  to  find  the  relative  importance  of  the  local  parish,  but  the  main  emphasis  of 
the  study  was  on  the  parish  system  as  a  hindrance  to  the  missionary  task  of  the  Church. 
By  “parish”  was  meant  “region.”  To  many,  this  was  not  a  true  picture  of  present 
ecclesiastical  reality.  Although  this  may  be  true,  the  old  traditions  of  church  structure 
are  on  our  side.  Church  structures  have  traditionally  paralleled  given  ore  merging 
secular  structures.  The  relevance  of  this  finding  for  the  mission  of  the  Church  may 
not  yet  be  clear  to  many.  But  its  relevance  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  certainly 
apparent  to  some.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  WCC  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order 
sensed  an  unexpected  contribution  from  our  study  to  their  concerns.  The  missionary 
structure  study  suggested  that  the  life  and  mission  of  a  united  church  would  suffer 
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if  that  church  were  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  to  outdated  social  units. 
We  now  see,  or  begin  to  see,  the  question  of  unity  no  longer  in  terms  of  traditions 
and  new  forms  in  faith  and  order  only,  but  also  in  terms  of  specific  localities  devoted 
to  mission  and  therefore  requiring  unity  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  mission. 

The  second  task  which  has  not  adequately  been  dealt  with  by  the  study  is  its 
relation  to  missionary  presence  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Here  perhaps 
the  integration  of  the  Department  of  Studies  on  Evangelism  and  the  Department 
on  Missionary  Studies  will  be  helpful. 

e)  Contacts  with  Pentecostals.  A  new  emphasis  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Department  by  its  second  secretary,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hollenweger.  Because  of  his  personal 
involvement  with  Pentecostals  and  his  research  into  their  history,  doctrine  and 
social  function,  a  new  dialogue  through  consultations  and  a  great  deal  correspondence 
has  begun,  in  spite  of  the  fear  of  the  World  Council  within  Pentecostal  circles.  It 
is  clear  that  Pentecostal  doctrine  as  a  whole  rejects  many  of  the  findings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  study  on  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  but  it  does  not  reject 
them  all.  (Not  all  Pentecostals,  for  example,  are  organized  under  the  parish  system  ; 
they  do  not  believe  in  preaching  without  “signs  following,”  etc.).  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  what  Pentecostals  do  is  in  opposition  to  their  own  fundamental  teachings 
and  in  fine  with  the  findings  of  the  Department’s  study.  But  these  generalizations 
are  valid  only  if  one  rejects  the  American  hegemony  on  Pentecostalism.  American 
Pentecostalism  is  only  one  possible  form  of  Pentecostalism  and  is,  in  fact,  more 
typically  American  than  typically  Pentecostal  when  seen  in  the  context  of  World 
Pentecostalism. 


2.  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism 

At  New  Delhi  the  United  Bible  Societies  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  continue  the  series  of  joint  studies  on  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  evangelism.  The  UBS  Study  Secretary  was  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  liaison 
officer  for  the  Bible  Society  in  relation  with  the  World  Council.  This  arrangement 
led  to  numerous,  fruitful  forms  of  co-operation.  The  joint  study  concentrated  on 
those  points  which  were  of  common  interest,  i.e.  the  actual  use  of  the  Bible  in  various 
missionary  undertakings. 

The  method  followed  was  to  base  the  research  on  fresh  and  first-hand  information 
gained  through  personal  correspondence  and  conversations,  visits,  answers  to 
extensive  questionnaires  sent  all  over  the  world,  the  study  of  a  great  number  of 
reports,  the  advice  of  knowledgeable  people,  as  well  as  background  reading  and 
general  study.  The  Joint  WCC-UBS  Committee,  under  whose  auspices  the  study 
was  carried  out,  discussed  its  first,  provisional  results  at  its  one  full  meeting  at  Soest 
(Westphalia)  in  May  1965,  and  suggested  future  lines  of  development.  Reactions 
to  a  succession  of  interim  reports  and  published  articles  were  helpful.  Examples 
ol  much  helpful  response  were  :  the  extensive  working  paper  “Introductory  Questions 
on  a  New  Ecumenical  Study” ;  the  double  issue  of  the  Monthly  Letter  about 
Evangelism  (English,  French,  German),  Nov. /Dec.  1963  —  “Colportage  and 
Congregation,  the  Penzotti  Institute”  ;  and  the  booklet  in  the  series  “Weltmission 
heute  (Stuttgart :  Evangelischer  Missionsverlag,  1966)  entitled  “Die  Bibel  im 
HEUTIGEN  ASIEN  UND  AfRIKA.” 
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As  the  study  developed,  the  very  different  forms  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
used  in  our  modern  age  were  considered.  The  contemporary  role  of  congregations 
in  Scripture  distribution,  Bible  correspondence  courses  in  Africa  (several  hundred 
copies  of  an  interim  report  had  to  be  duplicated  and  excerpts  were  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  UBS  and  World  Christian  Education),  the  outreach  of  special 
Bible  days  and  Bible  weeks,  the  use  of  Scriptures  in  large  scale  literacy  programmes, 
the  Bible  in  industrial  missions,  aids  to  the  modem  Bible  reader,  the  indispensable 
function  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  churches’  witness  today  became  important 
subjects  of  study. 

The  main  results  of  the  study  will  appear  in  the  volume  Multiplying  the 
Loaves  by  G.  H.  Wolfensberger  to  be  published  in  Collins  Fontana  Book  series 
in  the  Spring  of  1968.  Labor  et  Fides  publishing  company  will  prepare  a  French 
edition  of  this  book,  and  a  German  edition  is  also  planned. 


F.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONARY  STUDIES 

Between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies  this  department  (which  was  originally 
the  Research  Department  of  the  International  Missionary  Council)  has  been  engaged 
in  three  long-term  research  projects,  all  of  which  had  been  started  prior  to  Evanston 
and  therefore  had  a  history  of  considerable  length.  The  first  of  these,  as  will  be 
noted  below,  came  to  a  conclusion  shortly  after  New  Delhi ;  the  second  should  be 
nearing  completion  by  Uppsala ;  and  the  third  will  undoubtedly  continue,  in  its 
present  or  in  some  other  form,  for  several  more  years. 

1.  The  Study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Church’s  Missionary  Obedience 

This  study,  which  was  taken  up  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Willingen  Meeting 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1952,  presented  its  results  in  two  books 
and  a  pamphlet.  The  latter  was  published  just  before  New  Delhi,  as  Study  Bulletin 
VII,  2,  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  entitled  “The  Missionary  Task  of  the  Church : 
Theological  Reflections.”  This  reported  on  the  findings  of  a  special  theological 
commission  which  dealt  with  such  questions  as :  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
Course  of  the  Gospel  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Christian  claim  that  there  is  salvation  in  “no  other  Name”  ?  Are  missions  which 
cross  national  and  cultural  boundaries  a  permanent  or  a  temporary  part  of  the 
Church’s  obedience  to  God  ?  What  is  the  meaning  and  validity  of  the  concept  of  a 
specific  “missionary  calling”  of  certain  individuals  ?  In  what  way  does  the  missionary 
proclamation  of  the  Church  involve  a  social  witness  ?  What  are  the  organizational 
consequences  for  missions  of  our  understanding  of  the  unity  and  mission  of  the 
Church  ? 

The  two  books  were  published  in  the  following  year,  1962.  Both  were  written 
by  single  authors,  but  both  represented  corporate  study,  as  well  as  the  convictions 
of  the  respective  writers.  Dr.  Johannes  Blauw,  then  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Council,  wrote  The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church  published  in  German  as 
Gottes  Werk  in  dieser  Welt,  and  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles,  General  Secretary  of  the  East 
Asia  Christian  Conference,  wrote  Upon  the  Earth  (published  in  German  as  Feuer 
auf  Erden,  and  in  French  as  Sur  la  Terre  and  in  Swedish  as  PA  denna  jord). 
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The  former  was  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  most  important  results  of  theological 
research  during  the  past  thirty  years  which  have  any  illumination  to  give  regarding 
the  basis  and  purpose,  the  place  and  meaning  of  Christian  missions.  It  was  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  single  treatise,  with  very  extensive  bibliographical  notes.  It  covered 
the  message  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  dealt  also  with  the  inter-Testamental 
period,  and  was  summed  up  in  a  skilful  exegesis  of  I  Peter  2  :  9-10. 

The  book  by  Dr.  Niles  was  sub-titled  :  “The  mission  of  God  and  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  churches.”  It  had  three  parts.  The  first  was  theological  and  inspira¬ 
tional  ;  the  second  dealt  with  various  practical  problems  raised  by  the  actual  enterprise 
of  missions  today  ;  and  the  third  dealt  with  the  various  implications  of  crossing  the 
religious  frontier  to  encounter  other  faiths,  and  the  secular  frontier  to  pluralistic 
societies  —  for  ‘we  can  hear  the  Gospel  and  obey  it  only  in  relation  to  the  geographical, 
linguistic,  social  and  general  cultural  realities  which  comprise  our  own  world.’ 
The  whole  work  was  a  re-appraisal  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  churches  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

As  a  project,  this  study  came  to  an  end  with  these  publications.  Needless  to 
day,  the  questions  raised  must  continue  to  be  studied  for  years  to  come  among  the 
churches  and  missions  themselves. 


2.  World  Studies  of  Churches  in  Mission 

This  is  a  series  of  studies  of  churches  in  carefully  selected  situations,  the  mutual 
interrelationships  of  which  with  their  environment  throws  light  on  the  actualities 
of  the  Church’s  missionary  enterprise.  When  this  series  of  studies  was  planned  a 
decade  or  more  ago,  it  was  first  conceived  as  an  enquiry  into  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  “Younger  Churches.”  As  time  went  on,  however,  it  was  realized  that  the 
project  would  be  truly  ecumenical  only  if  situations  in  the  area  of  the  Older  Churches 
were  similarly  investigated.  And  just  as  research  workers  from  the  latter  were  being 
invited  to  study  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  so  it  was  felt  that 
investigators  from  the  Younger  Churches  should  be  sought  to  lead  studies  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

The  general  pattern  for  each  volume,  though  this  has  not  been  uniformly 
followed,  has  been  a  historical  introduction,  followed  by  a  full  sociological  description 
and  analysis,  and  concluded  by  a  theological  appraisal  of  the  situation  thus  revealed. 
The  purpose  of  each  volume  goes  far  beyond  that  of  stimulating  thought  and  action 
in  the  particular  area  or  country  investigated.  No  matter  what  the  situation  analysed, 
it  is  believed  that  such  an  enquiry  will  give  rise  to  many  reflections  and  insights  of 
importance  to  the  churches  and  missions  in  general.  The  aim  of  the  whole  series 
is  to  stimulate  the  churches’  self-questioning  about  their  relatedness  and  responsiveness 
to  their  secular  and  religious  environments.  Each  book  has  its  own  particular 
variation  upon  this  main  theme ;  the  book,  Solomon  Islands  Christianity,  for 
example,  pays  special  attention  to  the  factors  which  favour  or  obstruct  church 
growth,  in  terms  both  of  numerical  expansion  and  of  spiritual  maturity. 

Most  of  the  studies  planned  have  in  fact  been  carried  through,  although  on 
one  or  two  places  prolonged  negotiations  failed  to  achieve  fruition.  Our  chief 
disappointment  has  been  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  study  in  either 
Iran  or  Egypt,  thus  leaving  a  sad  gap  in  our  overall  scheme.  Only  one  study  had 
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to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  work  done ;  this  was 
to  have  been  an  urban  church  study  in  South  India ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rural 
church  study  in  that  region  (not  yet  published)  is  particularly  good.  In  two  cases 
some  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  the  materials  faithfully  gathered  can  be  presented 
sufficiently  well  to  justify  publication ;  only  after  further  work  has  been  done  can 
that  question  be  settled. 

Studies  published  up  to  the  end  of  1967  have  been : 

The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Buganda  :  An  Attempt  at  Understanding  by 
John  V.  Taylor,  1958. 

Christians  of  the  Copperbelt  :  The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  by  John  V.  Taylor  and  Dorothea  A.  Lehmann,  1961. 

A  Church  between  Colonial  Powers  :  A  Study  of  the  Church  in  Togo  by 
H.  W.  Debrunner,  1965. 

The  Church  as  Christian  Community  :  Three  Studies  of  North  Indian  Churches 
by  J.  P.  Alter,  H.  Jai  Singh,  E.  Y.  Campbell,  and  Barbara  M.  Boal,  1966. 

Urban  Churches  in  Britain  :  A  Question  of  Relevance  by  Kofi  A.  Busia,  1966. 
Stranger  in  the  Land  :  A  Study  of  the  Church  in  Japan  by  Robert  Lee,  1967. 

Solomon  Islands  Christianity  :  A  Study  in  Growth  and  Obstruction  by  Alan 
R.  Tippett,  1967. 

The  first  two  volumes  were  published  by  the  SCM  Press,  London.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  although  that  firm  would  be  willing  to  consider  other 
studies  as  they  became  available,  they  would  certainly  not  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  the  whole  series.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  the  Lutterworth  Press,  London,  with  promise  made  of  certain 
subsidies,  to  take  all  forthcoming  books  in  the  series.  In  addition  to  those  listed 
above,  the  Press  has  promised  to  publish  three  further  books  in  1968,  and  two  in 
1969. 

Studies  as  yet  unpublished  are  those  on  the  Brazzaville  area,  by  Dr.  Efraim 
Andersson  ;  Medak,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Y.  Luke  and  Dr.  John  B.  Carman  ;  East 
Java,  by  Dr.  Ph.  van  Akkeren  ;  on  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Wilkinson  ; 
Santiago,  Chile,  by  M.  Christian  Lalive  d’Epinay  ;  and  on  Hamburg,  Germany, 
by  Dr.  Justus  Freytag  and  Pastor  Kenji  Oyaki. 

From  the  outset  it  was  intended  that,  as  a  second  stage  of  this  whole  study 
project,  a  small  panel  of  experts  with  varied  competence  should  thoroughly  immerse 
themselves  in  these  studies  (along  with  a  certain  amount  of  other  comparable  material), 
and  then  fully  discuss  and  present  forcefully  the  main  impressions  gained.  This 
would  not  be  an  attempt  to  schematize  all  the  varied  material  presented  in  the  series, 
but  rather  to  arrive  at  a  few  important  general  conclusions  which  could  be  fully 
substantiated  by  reference  to  the  resource  material.  The  issues  or  theses  thus  formu¬ 
lated  would  be  of  great  importance  for  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  would  indicate 
fields  for  further  research.  Unfortunately  the  attempt  to  gather  such  a  panel,  who 
would  indeed  require  several  weeks  for  their  work,  proved  exceptionally  difficult. 
It  has  been  decided  to  implement  this  plan  in  the  spring  of  1969,  after  collating  the 
results  of  seminars  on  this  material,  to  be  organised  at  various  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  during  1968. 
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3.  Study  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men 

The  relationship  of  Christianity  to  other  faiths  —  or,  as  perhaps  we  might 
better  say,  the  relationship  of  the  Gospel  to  all  religions  and  the  relationship  of 
Christians  to  men  and  women  of  other  faiths  —  has  called  for  a  study  project,  the 
end  of  which  must  still  be  far  off.  The  long-term  study  project  to  which  the  above 
name  was  given,  began  in  1955.  Fundamentally  it  was  designed  to  lead  discussion 
out  of  the  stalemate  into  which  the  so-called  “Tambaram  debate”  had  fallen.  As 
the  study  developed,  two  very  serious  defects  were  gradually  recognized  —  the 
whole  discussion  was  moving  almost  exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  Western  Philosophy 
and  theology,  and  discussion  about  other  faiths  was  almost  totally  unenlightened 
by  any  real  dialogue  with  the  people  who  held  them.  The  East  Asia  Christian  Con¬ 
ference,  at  its  Kuala  Lumpur  Assembly  in  1959,  fortunately  gave  a  clear  lead  forward, 
which  was  gratefully  welcomed.  An  interim  statement,  resulting  from  the  work 
of  five  special  consultations,  was  presented  to  the  Witness  Section  at  New 
Delhi. 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  recommended  that,  for  the  next  few  years,  the  locus 
of  the  study  should  be  transferred  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  and  Africa.  The  various 
centres  for  the  study  of  other  religions  with  which  DWME  is  in  constant  contact 
were  invited  to  make  discussion  with  actual  adherents  of  other  religions  a  main 
part  of  their  agenda,  and  to  report  later  on  the  insights  gained. 

Meanwhile,  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  made  another  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  statement  entitled  “Christian  Encounter 
with  Men  of  Other  Beliefs.”  This  was  adopted  by  a  Commission  of  the  Bangkok 
Assembly  in  1964,  and  commended  by  the  whole  Assembly  to  member  churches 
and  councils  for  study  and  action  (The  statement  appeared  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review,  July  1964).  A  further  contribution  was  made  in  a  chapter  of  the  report 
of  an  EACC  conference,  held  in  Hong  Kong  near  the  end  of  1966,  on  “Confessing 
the  Faith  in  Asia  Today.” 

At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  in  February  and  March  1967,  three  meetings  were  arranged 
by  this  Department  under  the  general  heading  of  Dialogue  with  Other  Faiths.  The 
first  was  a  meeting  of  Study  Centre  directors,  to  discuss  their  common  concerns; 
the  second  was  a  larger  meeting,  including  all  members  of  the  first,  which  drew  up 
plans  for  the  furtherance  of  this  WCC  study  project  during  the  next  few  years ; 
the  third  added  yet  other  participants  to  become  a  Protestant/Orthodox/Catholic 
consultation  on  the  main  theme. 

This  larger  consultation  was  a  real  encounter  of  different  minds.  There  was 
general  agreement  on  the  nature  and  purposes  of  true  dialogue,  and  many  useful 
things  were  said  about  it  in  the  statement  drawn  up  at  the  consultation.  The  key 
question,  however,  remained  unsolved.  “We  are  not  agreed  among  ourselves  whether 
or  not  it  is  part  of  God’s  redemptive  purposes  to  bring  about  an  increasing  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Saviour  within  other  systems  of  belief,  as  such.”  This  led  to  a  very 
important  practical  conclusion :  “This  very  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  should 
make  us  leave  it  to  the  conscience  and  inner  illumination  of  those  who  within  other 
systems  take  up  Christian  discipleship,  whether  or  not  it  is  God’s  will  for  them  that 
they  should  leave  their  own  social  and  religious  community”.  But  the  theological 
issues  involved  will  need  to  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  in  a  fresh  way  within  the 
different  confessions,  as  well  as  ecumenically  before  any  useful  attempt  can  be  made 
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to  speak  together  on  the  subject.  In  this  latter  setting  it  will  have  to  be  placed  in 
the  context  of  our  understanding  of  God’s  action  in  history  as  a  whole. 


4.  Research  Pamphlets  and  Occasional  Papers 

The  series  of  Research  Pamphlets  initiated  by  this  Department  in  its  IMC  days 
has  been  continued.  Since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  the  following  numbers  have 
been  added : 

No.  9  Islam  in  East  Africa 

No.  10  The  Laymen  Abroad  in  the  Mission  of 
the  Church  : 

A  Decade  of  Discussion  and  Experiment 

No.  11  African  Independent  Church  Movements 

edited 

No.  12  New  Forms  of  Ministry  edited 

No.  13  Profile  through  Preaching 
A  Study  of  the  Sermon  Texts 
Used  in  a  West  African  Independent 
Church 

No.  14  Chinese  of  the  Diaspora 

No.  15  Christian  Advance  in  Taiwan  : 

The  Christian  Community  within  the  Total 
Community. 

A  parallel  series  of  study  Pamphlets  has  also  been  started  to  present  papers 
written  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  authors,  but  selected  in  the  belief  that  the 
viewpoints,  challenges,  or  information  offered  will  helpfully  stimulate  thought 
and  study.  As  yet  only  three  numbers  have  appeared,  two  in  1963,  and  one  in  1967. 
These  were : 

No.  1  Christ’s  Preaching  —  and  Ours  by  Michel  Philibert 

No.  2  The  Relevance  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine 

for  Today’s  Mission  by  Lesslie  Newbigin 

No.  3  Secular  Man  and  Christian  Mission  edited  by  Paul  Loffler 

Since  New  Delhi  no  less  than  sixteen  Occasional  Papers  have  been  issued, 
but  in  1966,  with  the  completion  of  the  third  series,  publication  was  discontinued. 
This  was  not  only  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work,  but  even  more  because 
it  is  World  Council  policy  to  cut  down  the  quantity  of  mimeographed  materials 
issued  from  Geneva,  in  favour  of  more  in  printed  form.  Although  from  time  to 
time,  there  had  been  indications  that  these  papers  were  used  and  appreciated,  this 
venture  had  certainly  not  succeeded  in  evoking  the  response  from  readers  which 
had  been  hoped  for,  and  a  decision  to  suspend  publication  was,  therefore,  not 
difficult  to  reach. 


by  J.  Spencer  Trimingham 

by  Paul  Loffler 

by  Victor  E.  W.  Hayward 
by  David  M.  Paton 

by  Harold  W.  Turner 
by  J.  Harry  Haines 
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G.  SECRETARIAT  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 


Since  1961,  the  worldwide  concern  for  religious  liberty  has  occasioned  great 
activity  by  this  Secretariat  in  the  field  of  studies  made  by  the  staff  as  well  as  in  promo¬ 
ting  various  consultations  among  specialists  and  ecumenical  leaders  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

During  this  period,  the  following  meetings  are  worthy  of  mention : 

—  Consultation  with  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  New  York,  May  1963. 

—  European  Consultation  on  Religious  Liberty,  Bossey,  Switzerland,  June  1963. 

—  American  Consultation  on  Religious  Liberty,  Rochester,  New  York,  August  1 963 . 

—  Consultation  on  problems  of  religious  freedom  arising  in  Muslim  countries, 
Jerusalem,  July  1965. 

(Preparatory  papers,  minutes  and  conclusions  of  these  meetings  are  available 
from  the  Secretariat.) 

Among  the  books,  pamphlets,  articles  and  working  papers  produced  by  this 
Secretariat  the  following  ought  particularly  to  be  noted : 

—  The  Basis  of  Religious  Liberty,  by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  (London  : 
SCM  Press;  NY :  Association  Press,  1963)  —  (Spanish  translation:  Bases  de 
la  Libertad  Religiosa  Mexico  :  Casa  Unida  de  Publicaciones  ;  Buenos  Aires  : 
La  Aurora,  1964). 

—  A  General  Review  of  the  Situation  in  the  World  Concerning  Religious 
Liberty,  published  annually. 

—  Main  Ecumenical  Statements  on  Principles  Concerning  Religious  Freedom 
(Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1964). 

—  Selected  Recent  Bibliography  on  Religious  Liberty  (1958-1965)  (Geneva  : 
World  Council  of  Churches,  1965). 

—  “Religious  Liberty,  Human  Freedom  and  Responsible  Government”  from  the 
symposium  Responsible  Government  in  a  Revolutionary  Age  (London : 
SCM  Press;  NY :  Association  Press,  1966). 

Of  chief  interest  in  matters  of  religious  liberty  in  this  period  has  been  the  evolution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  position  during  the  Second  Vatican  Council ;  this 
has  led  to  substantial  Christian  unanimity  concerning  this  problem.  The  Secretariat 
has  for  years  been  deeply  involved  in  this  evolution,  and  its  activity  in  this  matter 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 

i)  Prior  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  we  tried  to  make  known  to  Protestants, 
as  well  as  to  Roman  Catholics,  the  very  important  current  in  Roman  Catholic  thought 
which  acknowledged  religious  freedom  in  principle ,  as  an  exigency  both  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  human  dignity.  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  with  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  held  at  Bossey,  May  1961 ,  and  of  the  book,  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Religious  Liberty,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1959  —  (French 

transition :  Le  Catholicism  et  la  liberty  religieuse,  Paris :  Editions  Universi- 
taires,  1961). 
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ii)  During  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  discussions  of  the  schema  on  religious 
liberty,  this  Secretariat  circulated  among  responsible  ecumenical  leaders  a  number 
of  papers  pointing  out  the  main  features  that  a  Roman  Catholic  declaration  should 
have  to  meet  the  expectations  of  other  Christians  and  of  the  whole  world,  and  making 
criticisms  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  successive  drafts  of  that  schema  submitted 
to  the  Council  (as  far  as  those  drafts  were  known  to  the  Secretariat).  Some  of  these 
papers  were  published  in  ecumenical  and  Catholic  reviews,  as  for  example  :  “Religious 
Liberty  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council,”  the  Ecumenical  Review,  XVI,  No.  4 
(July  1964)  (French  translation  in  Lumiere  et  Vie,  tome  XIII,  No.  69  July-October 
1964) ;  “Roman  Catholicism  and  Religious  Liberty,”  A  Journal  of  Church  and 
State,  vol.  VI,  No.  2  (Spring  1964)  ;  “Vers  une  conception  oecumenique  de  la  liberte 
religieuse”  in  the  symposium  La  liberte  religieuse,  exigence  spirituelle  et  pro- 
bleme  politique  (Paris  :  Editions  du  Centurion,  1965) ;  “Prejudices  regarding  the 
concept  of  religious  liberty”  Study  Encounter,  vol.  I,  No.  3  (1965) ;  “Religious 
freedom  :  intrinsic  or  fortuitous?  ,”  Christian  Century  (September  1965) ;  “Liberta 
religiosa  e  liberta  dell’uomo,”  Protestantesimo,  vol.  XX  (1965) ;  etc. 

iii)  After  the  promulgation  by  the  Council  of  the  “Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty,”  this  Secretariat  is  now  interested  in  a  correct  interpretation  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  Declaration  all  over  the  world.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  article, 
“The  Ecumenical  and  World  Significance  of  the  Vatican  Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty,”  was  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  XVIII,  No.  1  (January  1966), 
and  later  the  book,  Religious  Liberty  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  was 
written  (NY :  Sheed  and  Ward,  1967)  (French  translation :  Paris  :  Editions  du 
Cerf,  1967 ;  German  translation :  Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1967 ; 
Spanish  edition  :  Madrid  :  Edicusa,  1966).  This  Secretariat  is  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity  through  the  Joint  WCC-Roman 
Catholic  Working  Group  concerning  particular  problems  that  arise  in  various 
areas. 


H.  STUDY  ON  PATTERNS  OF  MINISTRY  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  authorized  the  setting  up  of  a  study  on  Theological 
Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Ministry  to  deal  with  the  following  questions : 
‘How  can  the  work  of  ministry  be  performed  and  new  patterns  of  ministry  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  utilized  in  the  new  situations  in  the  modern  world,  and  what  modifications 
in  the  traditional  academic  curricula  and  methods  of  practical  training  are  called 
for  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  changing  times  ?’  (New  Delhi  Report,  p.  169). 

At  the  Paris  Central  Committee  in  August  1962,  it  was  agreed  that  this  study 
should  be  set  up,  when  funds  allowed,  as  a  special  programme  project  under  the 
Division  of  Studies.  In  March  1964,  the  Rev.  Steven  G.  Mackie  was  appointed 
as  full-time  secretary  for  the  study  for  a  four-year  term,  in  the  hope  that  the  study 
could  be  completed  within  that  period.  A  preliminary  statement  regarding  aims 
and  methods  was  approved  by  the  Enugu  Central  Committee  in  December  1964. 

This  statement  made  it  clear  that  in  spite  of  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “ministry”  in  the  original  question  (misquoted  as  “the  ministry”  in  the 
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Paris  minutes)  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  afresh  the  work  and  education 
of  the  ordained  ministry.  Such  a  limitation  might  seem  theologically  indefensible 
in  the  light  of  parallel  studies  being  conducted  elsewhere  in  the  Division,  but  could 
be  justified  in  practice  by  the  urgent  concern  for  this  problem  felt  by  many  churches. 
At  the  same  time,  the  title  of  the  study  was  so  phrased  as  to  make  some  discussion 
possible  ‘on  the  relation  between  lay  and  ordained  in  the  body  of  the  Church’.  It 
was  further  asserted  that,  ‘we  may  in  the  end  of  the  day  find  it  impossible  to  say 
anything  useful  about  the  theological  education  of . . .  (the  ordained)  ministry  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  churches  must  provide  complementary  theological 
education  for  those  whose  ministry  though  of  equal  significance  is  of  a  different 
and  complementary  kind.’  (Ecumenical  Review  XVII,  3,  p.  263.)  In  fact,  this 
is  what  has  happened.  Although  the  work  done  has  been  concerned  with  the  ordained 
ministry,  the  final  report  will  contain  in  a  preamble  certain  assertions  about  ministry 
and  theological  education  in  general. 

1.  Patterns  of  Ministry 

The  work  of  the  study  has  been  divided  into  two  stages  corresponding  to  the 
two  parts  of  its  title.  The  first  of  these  has  been  closely  linked  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  study  on  “Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ministry”.  In  practice,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  lack  of  ecumenical  consensus  on  the  doctrinal  issues  involved  has  not 
impeded  discussion  of  changes  taking  place  in  traditional  patterns  of  ministry  and 
the  emergence  of  new  patterns  such  as  the  “specialized”  ministries  (a  statistical 
report  on  Specialist  Ministers  in  Europe  and  in  the  USA  is  available  from  the 
office  in  Geneva),  “team  ministry,”  and  the  “non-professional”  or  “tent-making” 
ministry. 

It  is  one  aspect  of  the  present  situation,  which  is  only  partly  recognized  by  the 
churches,  that  the  increasing  diversity  of  the  ministry  is  difficult  to  justify  in  terms 
of  traditional  confessional  and  constitutional  positions,  though  New  Testament 
scholarship  and  the  strategy  of  mission  alike  appear  to  demand  it.  We  are  not  yet 
in  a  position,  however,  to  reach  an  agreed  theological  basis  for  this  diversity,  and 
practical  anomalies  and  theoretical  inconsistencies  are  the  inevitable  result.  There 
is  no  place  where  this  is  more  apparent  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  so-called 
“tent-making  ministry”,  though  the  earlier  DWME  study,  among  other  factors, 
has  led  to  a  great  interest  in  this  kind  of  experiment,  the  implications  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  consultations  in  East  Berlin  and  (with  Roman  Catholic  participa¬ 
tion)  in  Paris. 

A  European  Consultation  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  took  place  in  Geneva  in 
September  1965  and  discussed  the  changes  in  traditional  patterns,  as  well  as  the 
new  patterns  referred  to  above.  It  also  prepared  a  Statement  on  the  Ministry  which 
is  published  in  Study  Encounter  I,  4,  p.  191.  The  two  consultations  in  Asia  and 
the  US  (see  below)  have  also  discussed  these  issues,  and  there  has  been  full  exchange 
of  information  between  the  different  groups. 

2.  Theological  Education 

Ecumenical  discussion  of  theological  education  in  a  number  of  areas  has  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  five  years,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
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fact.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  on  the  USA  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  setting  up  an  Advisory  Group  on  the  study  involving  theological  educators  and 
church  executives  from  different  denominations  and  from  the  American  Association 
of  Theological  Schools.  This  group  has  had  two  meetings  and  has  produced  some 
excellent  material,  taking  a  “functional  view”  of  ministry  and  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  have  also  been  two  consultations  in  Asia,  sponsored  by  EACC  with 
assistance  from  the  Theological  Education  Fund  and  from  the  Foundation  for 
Theological  Education  in  South-East  Asia.  The  first  of  these,  for  South-East  Asia, 
was  held  in  Hong  Kong  in  March  1965  ;  the  second,  for  Japan,  Taiwan  and  Korea, 
was  held  in  Seoul  in  November  1966  and  was  attended  by  the  Secretary.  Statements 
prepared  by  these  consultations,  and  by  the  US  Group  are  published  in  Ministry, 
an  occasional  paper  with  a  limited  circulation,  of  which  eight  issues  have  so  far 
appeared. 

A  consultation  in  Dunblane,  Scotland,  in  September  1966,  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  13  European  countries  and  from  20  churches,  many  of  whom 
are  involved  in  ecumenical  and  denominational  studies  in  their  own  countries. 
There  were  four  Orthodox  participants  and  two  Roman  Catholic  observers.  The 
final  statement  includes  sections  on  “Learning  in  Community,”  “Theological  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Universities”  and  “Education  for  a  Diversified  Ministry”  (cf.  Ministry 
VI). 

In  July  1967,  a  final  consultation  was  held  at  Northwood,  near  London,  attended 
by  forty  theological  educators  most  of  whom  had  participated  in  earlier  regional 
discussions.  The  report  of  this  meeting  is  to  be  found  in  Study  Encounter,  III/4, 
December  1967  ;  the  longer  papers  contributed  by  the  Advisory  Group  in  the  USA 
will  be  published  in  Theological  Education,  the  journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Theological  Schools.  The  final  report  of  the  Study  will  be  ready  early  in  1968. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DIVISION  OF  ECUMENICAL  ACTION 


A.  THE  DIVISION  AS  A  WHOLE 

1.  The  Work  of  the  Division 

The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  was  born  at  Evanston  in  1954.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  birth  were  not  entirely  above  suspicion  of  legitimacy.  The  Assembly 
Committee  put  it  this  way  :  ‘We  are  confident  that  the  Central  Committee  will  view 
the  scheme  as  somewhat  provisional  and  experimental ,  and  as  subject  to  revision  in 
the  light  of  its  workings’  (Evanston  Report,  p.  228).  The  work  of  the  four  depart¬ 
ments  was  regarded  as  ‘diverse  and  distinctive’  by  that  Committee,  which  viewed 
the  grouping  of  the  four  departments  ‘in  terms  of  more  effective  administration 
and  correlation’  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  common  task. 

The  name  of  the  division  was  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  the  Evanston 
Assembly.  New  Delhi  called  it  “ambiguous,”  and  tried  to  find  some  common 
programme  characteristics  for  the  four  departments,  such  as : 

i)  concern  for  the  wholeness  of  the  Church, 

ii)  outreach  to  the  local  congregation, 

iii)  foundation  in  biblical  studies, 

iv)  concern  with  the  renewal  of  the  churches. 

On  that  basis  New  Delhi  recommended  the  continuation  of  the  Division  “for  the 
time  being.” 

At  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Paris  (1962)  the  new  Director  of  the 
Division  described  the  divisional  task  thus :  ‘to  be  of  service  to  the  churches  in 
carrying  out  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  God’s  work  of  building  up  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  of  nurturing  and  equipping  Christians  for  their  two-fold  task,  i.e.,  their  common 
worship  of  God  as  His  Royal  Priesthood  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation,  and  their 
common  apostolate  of  evangelism  and  loving  self-sacrificing  service  to  the  world’  — 
(Central  Committee  Minutes,  Paris,  p.  91). 

In  the  period  between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
Division  relates  itself  directly  to  people  in  the  churches  —  the  youth,  the  laity,  men 
and  women  —  to  assist  them  in  living  out  their  full  Christian  ministry  —  towards 
God,  towards  fellow-Christians,  towards  their  fellow-men  in  general. 

The  statements  which  follow  simply  bear  out  this  common  concern  of  the 
Division.  The  Division  and  its  departments  deal  with  people ,  not  necessarily  with 
the  churches  in  their  organizational  relationship  to  each  other.  This  is  more  obvious 
in  the  case  ot  laity,  youth,  men  and  women  ;  but  it  applies  equally  to  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  where  people  are  directly  trained  for  ecumenical  living  and  leadership. 
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When  the  Division  was  established,  it  was  said :  ‘Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
whole  executive  staff  of  these  four  far-reaching  undertakings  will  number  only  nine 
persons’.  Today  that  number  has  doubled.  And  although  the  pressures  on  the 
Division  to  expand  have  been  enormous,  only  in  some  key  areas  like  World  Youth 
Projects,  Work  Camps  and  Education  has  it  done  so.  Other  concerns  like  the 
education  of  children,  the  problem  of  laymen  abroad,  of  large-scale  migration  of 
people,  of  international  communities,  of  the  renewal  of  worship,  stewardship, 
social  welfare  and  service  and  religious  community  life,  have  all,  so  far,  found  no 
provision  in  the  staff  structure. 

Within  the  very  pattern  of  the  Division’s  work  several  questions  have  arisen. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Division  and  its  units  have  a  measure  of  success  in  drawing 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people  into  the  ecumenical  atmosphere  and  of  fostering 
ecumenical  attitudes  among  them.  The  task  of  the  Division  has  been  to  make  the 
ecumenical  vision  more  widely  seen,  more  deeply  experienced  and  more  faithfully 
obeyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ecumenical  vision  of  most  men  in  our  time  does 
not  go  very  far  beyond  church-union  negotiations,  living-room  dialogue  and  a  few 
social  and  political  statements  and  activities.  Impatience  with  the  slow  pace  of 
ecumenical  advance  on  the  part  of  the  organized  churches  today  increasingly  finds 
expression  in  movements  that  seek  to  bypass  the  structures  of  the  Church  or  rail 
against  them  with  outright  calumny.  Many  have  lost  the  ardour  of  their  first  love  ; 
others  are  complacent  about  the  ecumenical  progress  so  far  achieved  and  want  to 
institutionalize  it ;  yet  others  are  lost  in  a  whirl  of  meetings  which  have  little  more 
than  a  torrential  output  of  words  to  show  for  their  labours. 

2.  Techniques  Employed  by  the  Division 

The  three  major  techniques  that  the  Division  has  traditionally  used  —  publica¬ 
tions,  consultations  and  work-camps  —  all  call  for  a  fresh  look  at  their  effectiveness. 

a)  Publications.  Risk  and  Laity,  the  Division’s  two  major  periodicals,  continue 
to  fulfil  a  real  need  for  those  who  are  ecumenically  concerned.  Their  circulation 
is  still  too  small  for  world  periodicals,  and  they  vacillate  perilously  between  a  general 
approach  that  is  by  turns  popular  and  intellectual. 

The  idea  of  world  periodicals  is  itself  a  questionable  one.  One  periodical  can 
never  hope  to  cater  for  all  levels  of  ecumenical  taste.  Neither  can  it  speak  relevantly 
to  all  regions  and  cultural  milieux.  Too  large  an  output  of  words  rarely  helps  to 
clarify  or  to  communicate.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  put  too  much 
reliance  on  mimeographed  documents.  Other  media  of  communication  have  hardly 
been  explored.  Cinema,  television,  the  radio,  art,  poetry,  and  drama  will  all  need 
to  be  used  to  communicate  with  the  laity,  with  youth,  with  men  and  women. 

Of  course,  such  materials  cannot  all  be  prepared  centrally.  But  perhaps  central 
offices  should  assist  in  the  regional  and  national  production  of  such  materials.  The 
Division’s  task  includes  education  for  living  in  a  world  of  economic  injustice,  of 
war  and  poverty,  of  tension  between  generations  and  of  racial  conflicts,  of  alienation 
and  uprootedness,  of  growing  unbelief  and  ethical  uncertainty.  How  can  we  use 
modern  media  to  help  Christian  people  become  aware  of  and  involved  in  such  issues  ? 

b)  Consultations.  Many  issues  are  still  clarified  through  what  has  been  a  standard 
ecumenical  technique  —  the  small  consultation.  It  still  pays  dividends  —  but  these 
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dividends  are  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  The  issues  have  already  been  so  much 
discussed  in  print ;  the  people  who  can  come  to  these  consultations  are  not  always 
the  real  experts ;  Christians  are  more  ready  to  live  with  disagreement  than  keen  to 
break  through  to  new  levels  of  common  understanding.  Compromise  formulae 
which  hide  substantial  disagreement  behind  an  apparent  verbal  consensus  do  not 
advance  the  cause  of  ecumenical  understanding. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  the  consultation  technique?  Sustained  ecumenical 
research  by  a  team  of  competent  scholars  for  periods  as  long  as  six  months  has  been 
suggested  as  a  possibility.  The  fruits  of  such  research  will  still  have  to  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public  in  a  comprehensible  form.  The  regional,  cultural 
and  traditional  particularities  of  our  churches  would  render  both  common  research 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  fruits  complex  tasks  indeed. 

c)  Work  Camps.  As  a  form  of  ecumenical  education,  especially  for  the  young, 
this  has  been  most  fruitful ;  it  has,  of  course,  been  very  widely  used  in  other  contexts 
as  well.  Its  chief  advantage  is  the  possibility  of  combining  life  together,  work  together, 
worship  together  and  study  together  in  one  programme  that  draws  into  mutual 
relation  people  from  different  cultural  and  religious  traditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  a  service  to  the  community. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  tension  between  the  service  aspect  and  the  programme 
aspect,  especially  in  the  long-term  (10  months)  projects.  It  is  debated  whether  the 
service  has  priority  and  the  ecumenical  education  is  an  additional,  or  if  the  education 
is  all-important  and  service  is  only  a  means  to  this  end.  Often  the  significance  and 
effectiveness  of  the  service  is  questioned  in  proportion  to  the  expense  involved. 
Do  work  camps  enrich  the  lives  of  the  Western  participants  more  than  that  they 
serve  the  developing  nations  ?  For  these  reasons  it  has  become  increasingly  clear, 
that  a  six-week  work  camp  is  very  short  to  combine  satisfactorily  service  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Youth  Department  therefore  contemplates  whether  ecumenical  youth 
service  teams  would  be  more  efficient  than  short-term  projects  especially  because 
they  seem  to  attract  skilled  and  competent  young  people.  The  regional  ecumenical 
youth  secretaries  are  in  collaboration  with  the  Geneva  staff  to  work  out  adequate 
strategies  and  structures  for  relevant  and  meaningful  forms  of  voluntary  youth 
service. 

Finally,  the  “crisis  of  faith”  is  fast  becoming  the  number  one  problem  for  the 
churches  as  well  as  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  Even  the  quest  for  certainty 
in  faith  is  going  out  of  fashion.  Everything  is  rendered  mobile  and  tentative,  including 
faith  itself.  What  is  the  Gospel  ?  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Dare  we  affirm  the  kerygma  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  ?  Or  do  we  confess 
only  a  certain  “fascination”  for  an  unknown  Christ  who  beckons  us  towards  the 
unknown  future  ?  There  the  Division  has  a  stupendous  task  ahead  if  it  seeks  to 
relate  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  life  of  people  in  the  churches. 


3.  Divisional  Staff  Activities 

The  Divisional  staff  have  been  jointly  responsible  for  a  small  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  :  the  study  of  the  task  of  the  Division,  the  launching  of  the  Education  Study, 

the  preparations  for  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  and  co-operation  with  sister  organiza¬ 
tions. 
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a)  Study  of  the  Task  of  the  Division.  A  theological  paper  by  the  Director  on 
Oikodome  or  building  up  the  Church  was  prepared  for  staff  discussion  and  was 
later  examined  by  the  Divisional  Committee.  The  concepts  put  forward  were 
apparently  not  too  readily  assimilable  into  the  prevailing  thinking  about  the  Church’s 
task.  One  member  of  the  Divisional  Committee  referred  to  it  as  a  “blood  transfusion”, 
but  blood  is  not  much  use  unless  it  can  be  assimilated  into  the  body,  and  fairly 
readily.  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  bottled  and  retained  in  cold  storage  for 
future  emergency  use. 

The  staff  undertook  other  studies  on  secularization  and  Christian  presence 
which  proved  to  be  much  more  readily  assimilable  and  probably  helped  to  invigorate 
staff  thinking  on  many  current  issues.  Topics  like  the  “Death  of  God”  have  also 
received  some  common  attention  in  the  Divisional  staff.  The  pattern  of  common 
study  has,  in  any  case,  been  a  major  instrument  in  forging  the  unity  of  the  Division. 

b)  Launching  of  the  Education  Study.  This  was  a  direct  activity  of  the  Divisional 
staff,  in  collaboration  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  this  Commission’s  work  is  given  in  section  B  of  this  Chapter. 
The  Director  has  given  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Commission. 

c)  Preparation  for  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  Preparatory  documents  for  Assembly 
Section  VI,  provisionally  entitled  “Towards  a  New  Style  of  Living”  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Divisional  staff.  Several  divisional  staff  conferences  have 
devoted  a  considerable  number  of  days  to  joint  study  of  this  problem,  to  decide 
on  a  method  of  approach  and  to  assemble  case  descriptions  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  draft  document  which  is  to  go  to  the  Assembly  Section.  The  final  draft 
is  the  work  of  a  small  group  which  met  at  Bossey  in  July  1967. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  is  also  the  convener  of  a  small  committee  which 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  producing  a  draft  document  and  other  materials  for 
Section  V,  on  “The  Worship  of  God  in  a  Secular  Age”.  The  final  document  was 
drafted  at  a  small  meeting  in  July  1967  at  Delemont  near  Basel. 

d)  Co-operation  with  sister  organizations.  The  Division  has  special  responsibility 
for  relations  with  sister  Christian  International  organizations  in  Geneva  —  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs,  the  World 
YWCA  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  Relationships  with  the 
WSCF  have  been  maintained  principally  through  the  Youth  Department  and  the 
Education  Commission.  All  four  organizations  co-operate  with  the  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission.  The  YM  and  YWCA  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  areas  of  Lay  Training,  Women’s  Education,  and  out-of-school 
education. 

Relations  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  have  grown  in  depth 
and  scope  since  the  Council  established  an  office  in  Geneva  in  1963.  The  Rev. 
H.  A.  Hamilton  served  in  this  office  as  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Council 
and  as  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education.  In  1966,  the 
world  office  of  the  WCCE  was  moved  to  Geneva,  with  Dr.  Ralph  Mould  as  General 
Secretary.  The  Division’s  concerns  coincide  with  that  of  the  WCCE  at  so  many 
points  —  lay  training,  youth  training,  education  in  general,  Christian  Education 
and  so  on.  Patterns  of  co-operation  are  being  developed  to  ensure  maximum  co¬ 
ordination  and  the  minimum  of  overlapping. 
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B.  JOINT  STUDY  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION 


1.  The  Origins 

The  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  had  its  origin  in  the  instruction 
of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  to  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  to  ‘relate  ecumenical 
thinking  to  Christian  concern  for  education  in  all  its  aspects’  and  in  the  Institute 
and  the  Seminar  for  theologians  conducted  by  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  on  “What  is  education  and  specifically  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  Christian  education”. 

The  Paris  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  (1962)  took  two  actions,  i)  It 
authorized  the  circulation  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Dean  Muelder,  aimed  to  test 
opinion  on  the  purpose  of  education  (personal  advancement  ?  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ?)  entitled  “Whom  shall  the  educated  person  serve  ?”  ii)  It  received  a  report 
of  staff  conversations  between  the  WCC  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
about  the  possibility  of  ‘a  joint  study  commission  on  the  Church  and  Education’ 
and  asked  for  further  report  after  further  joint  exploration  of  the  possibilities. 

“Whom  shall  the  educated  person  serve”  ?  proved  to  be  an  irritant  to  thought 
and  emotion.  194  theologians,  educators  and  others  in  40  countries  responded 
with  a  variety  of  answers  and  counter- questions.  Governments,  it  was  said,  embark 
on  costly  educational  programmes  with  the  intention  of  raising  the  standard  of 
society  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  skills  :  but  many  developing  countries  lose 
skilled  trained  personnel  to  the  West  in  larger  numbers  than  is  compensated  for 
by  any  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet  can  it  be  said  that  persons  so  educated 
have  not  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement  in  search  of  larger  opportunity  ?  The 
question  originally  posed  has  in  it  ethical  questions  of  great  practical  importance 
and  considerable  complexity. 

Following  the  Paris  Central  Committee  meeting  the  Director  of  the  Division 
gave  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  WCCE 
on  its  part  made  available  part  of  the  time  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hamilton  and  set 
up  an  office  in  Geneva  to  make  this  collaboration  possible.  Officers  met  and  worked 
on  the  terms  of  reference  and  the  naming  of  commissioners  for  ratification  by  the 
two  bodies,  and  began  to  solicit  and  obtain  funds  from  church  education  bodies, 
trusts  and  individuals. 

2.  The  Work 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Berlin,  August  1st- 10th,  1964  and 
elected  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss  as  chairman.  Its  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sussex,  England,  August  24th-September  2nd,  1965.  Between  and  after 
these  meetings,  work  went  forward  on  many  of  the  lines  of  enquiry  laid  down  at 
the  Berlin  meeting.  Mr.  Martin  Preston,  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
guided  that  work  from  1964  to  1965  ;  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Gill  directed  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  research  from  1966  through  the  project’s  end. 

One  working  group  at  Berlin,  concerned  with  the  contextual  issues  of  theology, 
philosophy  and  anthropology,  planned  a  later  conference  devoted  principally  to 
finding  answers  to  the  basic  questions :  “What  is  education,  and  who  is  the  man 
being  educated  ?  The  conference  was  subsequently  held  at  Glion,  Switzerland, 
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April  19-22, 1965.  There  a  small  committee  of  some  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished 
educational  theorists  considered  the  topic :  “The  views  of  man  implied  in  some 
educational  systems”.  Further  consideration  was  given  to  the  subject  in  the  first 
days  of  the  later  conference  in  Sussex,  England,  where  the  Glion  committee’s  con¬ 
clusions  were  discussed  by  a  larger  company,  and  related  biblical  concepts  were 
considered.  The  papers  thus  developed  at  Glion  and  approved  in  Sussex  were 
published  under  the  title  Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  appearing  simul¬ 
taneously  in  booklet  form,  available  from  the  Commission’s  Geneva  office,  and  as 
the  fourth  issue  of  Study  Encounter  in  1966. 

A  second  concern  of  the  Berlin  consultation  carried  the  Commission  into 
consideration  of  the  questions  raised  for  Christian  educational  institutions  by  the 
shifting  political  and  social  realities  of  these  years.  Inquiries  were  made  into  the 
status,  function  and  problems  of  the  historic  Christian  educational  institutions 
around  the  world.  Another  inquiry  was  made  into  the  churches’  obligation  to 
teachers,  this  being  advantageously  related  to  the  concurrent  UNESCO-ILO  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “the  status  of  teachers”.  Commissioner  David  Hunter  supervised  still 
another  study  in  the  churches’  responsibility  for  children  in  government  schools. 
And  after  Sussex,  to  these  studies  foreseen  from  Berlin  was  added  another :  the 
role  of  the  mass  media  in  education  as  most  generally  defined.  This  research  was 
undertaken  in  close  co-operation  with  a  kindred  project  undertaken  by  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Department. 

The  Commission’s  third  line  of  inquiry  was  into  the  churches’  own  education. 
Here  attention  focused  at  once  upon  a  study  of  the  family,  what  is  happening  to 
it  and  in  it  today,  and  what  difference  that  makes  to  Christian  education.  With 
Prof.  R.  J.  Goldman’s  advice  and  assistance,  ambitious  research  was  planned  for 
the  Commission.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  who  had  earlier  served  as  Associate  General 
Secretary  of  the  WCCE,  collated  the  results  of  these  and  other  important  studies 
in  the  field  upon  his  retirement  from  the  WCC,  where  he  had  been  Assistant  General 
Secretary. 

The  other  half  of  the  Commission’s  attention  to  the  churches’  own  education 
was  given  to  an  inquiry  into  the  present  status,  resources,  and  prospects  of  Christian 
education,  development,  and  nurture.  Under  WCCE  General  Secretary  Ralph 
Mould’s  supervision  16  consultations  were  held  in  as  many  parts  of  the  world. 
These  provided  the  information  about  existing  situations  and  some  intimations 
for  the  future  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  Commission’s  report  to  its  parent 
Councils. 


3.  The  Report 

As  is  obvious  from  the  scope  and  variety  of  investigations  within  the  inquiry, 
the  Commission’s  report,  which  will  appear  shortly  before  the  Assembly,  will  be 
broad  and  compendious.  The  information  the  Commission  brings  to  the  Councils 
comes  from  many  studies  but  it  all  emerges  from  one  assignment,  coinheres  in  one 
disturbing,  threatening,  and  still  promising  picture,  and  makes  one  demand :  that 
the  churches  move  as  quickly  as  possible  from  treating  educational  issues  as  special 
problems  for  special  committees,  toward  recognizing  them  as  basic  problems  requiring 
the  special  attention  of  all  those  charged  with  centralizing  the  churches’  decisions 
and  actions. 
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C.  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  LAITY 


What  happened  on  the  evening  of  November  22nd,  1961,  remains  for  those 
who  were  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  one  of  that  meeting’s  most  dramatic  and 
stimulating  events.  It  was  the  occasion  on  which  three  laymen  addressed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  delegates,  the  majority  of  whom  were  not  laymen  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
The  three  speakers  spoke  on  a  single  theme, “The  Laity  —  the  Church  in  the  World”  ; 
in  developing  that  theme  they  clarified  the  term  laity.  The  new  definition  implied 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  laity  is  the  Church,  the  whole  people  of  God,  the  entire 
community  of  the  baptized ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  meant  that  the  ministry  of  the 
laity  is  that  major  aspect  of  the  mission  of  the  whole  Church,  whereby  the  Church 
is  inevitably  involved  in  the  life  of  society  at  large  and  makes  its  contribution  in  and 
to  the  world  at  every  level  of  its  life. 

What  animates  the  Department  on  the  Laity  is  this  concern :  the  ministry  of 
the  laity  as  the  Church  in  the  world  through  the  everyday  life  and  work  of  all  baptized 
members,  whether  lay  or  ordained.  The  Department  is  neither  a  world  centre  for 
Christian  lay  movements  and  organizations,  though  it  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with 
many  of  them,  nor  a  spokesman  for  the  non-ordained  constituency  of  the  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council.  It  is  not  a  Department  of  the  Laity,  but  a  Department 
on  the  Laity. 

1.  Aim  and  Functions 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  revised  the  formulation  of  the  aim  and  functions 
of  the  Department  as  follows  : 

‘The  aim  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity  is  to  be  a  centre  of  information, 

study  and  stimulation  on  the  role  of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women,  in  the 

life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

‘The  functions  of  the  Department  are  : 

i)  to  assemble  and  disseminate  information  about  how  laymen  and  laywomen 
understand  and  fulfil  their  role  as  members  of  God’s  people  in  God’s 
world,  and  about  what  parishes,  church  agencies,  movements  and  centres, 
etc.,  are  doing  in  order  to  help  the  laity  to  see  and  fulfil  their  specific  task  ; 

ii)  to  promote  the  study  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  and  its  various  implications 
for  the  v/hole  life  and  mission  of  the  Church ; 

iii)  to  stimulate  churches,  national  councils,  lay  organizations  and  centres  to 
develop  or  renew  the  work  of  equipping  the  laity  for  worship,  witness 
and  service  in  the  world.’ 

What  follows  is  a  brief  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Department  has  tried 
to  fulfil  its  mandate  in  the  period  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly. 

2.  Dissemination  of  Information 

Through  staff  visitation,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Working  Committee, 
t  rough  regional  and  world  consultations  and  regular  correspondence  the  assembling 
Oi  l  ormation  on  how  the  churches  are  helping  laymen  and  women  understand 
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and  fulfil  their  ministry  has  gone  on.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
had  to  function  with  a  staff  of  only  two,  it  has  continued  to  keep  visits  to  the  churches 
a  high  priority.  The  staff  spent  nearly  half  of  their  time  each  year  visiting  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  learn  what  the  churches  are  doing  as  well  as  to 
help  in  the  exchange  of  this  information  among  the  churches.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Working  Committee,  which  consists  of  18  members  representing  churches 
from  all  major  regions  of  the  world,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  gathering 
and  exchanging  information.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  have  also  taken 
part  in  extensive  visitation  of  churches  in  their  own  countries  and  outside  of  them. 
A  number  of  regional  and  world  consultations  organized  by  the  Department  were 
also  occasions  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  practical  information. 

The  Department  continued  to  publish  the  Laity  bulletin  twice  a  year  in  both 
English  and  French.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  subscriptions  to 
Laity  has  nearly  doubled  in  this  period.  Of  even  greater  satisfaction  perhaps  is 
the  reprinting  in  translation  of  a  number  of  articles  from  Laity  in  a  variety  of  local 
and  national  periodicals.  We  have  made  use  of  the  pages  of  other  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  World  Council  to  express  some  of  the  growing  concerns  of  the  laity. 
Several  occasional  papers  were  also  made  widely  available. 


3.  Studies 

The  Department  has  always  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  study,  believing  that 
good  and  creative  ideas  would  by  their  own  validity  penetrate  gradually  the  life 
of  the  churches.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  case  in  the 
periods  before  and  after  Evanston.  There  is  also  abundant  evidence  that  many 
of  the  studies  initiated  by  this  Department  have  led  to  further  studies  in  sister  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  World  Council  and  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  initiative  in  planning  the  studies  undertaken  by  this  Department 
came  from  its  Study  Committee  which  meets  once  or  twice  a  year.  These  studies 
have  sometimes  taken  the  form  of  providing  study  materials  on  the  regional  and 
world  levels.  Some  of  the  major  areas  of  study  during  the  period  after  New  Delhi 
were  the  following : 

a)  Ministry  and  Ministries.  One  of  the  main  insights  gained  through  the  work 
of  the  Department  over  the  past  years  has  been  the  conviction  that  the  ministry 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Church  and  not  only  of  those  who  are  ordained, 
and  that  the  variety  of  ministries  find  their  place  and  are  derived  from  the  ministry 
that  Christ  has  entrusted  to  the  Church,  His  Body.  This  insight  into  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  a  charismatic  community  of  one  body  with  several  members 
having  different  functions  and  diverse  gifts,  all  contributing  to  the  mission  of  Christ 
through  His  Church,  found  expression  in  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Department 
entitled  “Christ’s  Ministry  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Church”.  This  paper  was  used 
as  a  basic  document  in  Section  III  of  the  Faith  and  Order  conference  at  Montreal 
in  1963.  The  conference  had  this  to  say  about  its  usefulness:  ‘A  recovery  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  laity  has  brought  with  it  a  recognition  that  ministry  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  whole  body,  not  only  of  those  who  are  ordained.  This  recovery  is  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  of  recent  church  history,  and  we  express  our  gratitude 
in  this  connection  for  the  work  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity  of  the  World  Council 
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of  Churches  and  especially  for  the  paper  entitled  “Christ’s  Ministry  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Church”  which  has  been  the  starting  point  of  our  discussion.’ 

The  Department  pursued  this  study  in  several  countries  with  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  members  of  its  Working  Committee.  Some  areas  explored  by  the 
Department  in  the  initial  period  of  the  study  are  now  receiving  special  attention 
in  the  studies  on  the  “missionary  structure  of  the  local  congregation”  as  well  as 
“patterns  of  ministry”  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Studies. 

b)  Man  in  One  and  Many  Worlds.  This  is  the  title  of  a  study  document  prepared 
by  the  Department  concerning  modern  man’s  search  for  wholeness  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  pluralistic  world.  It  was  meant  to  engage  laymen  and  women  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the  differentiated,  secularized  world  in 
which  they  live,  the  ethical  dilemmas  that  they  face  in  living  in  different  worlds  at 
the  same  time  and  the  need  for  discerning  their  Christian  obedience  in  daily  life. 
While  it  is  always  difficult  to  know  how  extensively  any  paper  from  the  World 
Council  is  used,  there  is  evidence  that  this  one  has  been  used  widely  by  local  groups. 
Published  first  in  Study  Encounter  in  English,  French  and  German,  it  was  later 
translated  into  other  languages  as  well. 

c)  Christian  Attitude  to  Money.  If  lack  of  literature  on  any  topic  is  evidence 
of  lack  of  thought  and  concern,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Christian  churches  throughout 
the  world  have  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  Christians’  involvement  in 
financial  affairs.  This  is  a  very  serious  neglect  in  the  pastoral  responsibility  of  the 
Church.  Earning  and  spending  money  is  a  primary  concern  and  a  major  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  ali  men  and  women.  If  the  Gospel  is  the  good  news  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  of  life,  then  its  implications  for  that  important  part  of  man’s  life 
must  be  made  known.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  earning,  managing  and  spending  of  money 
that  Christian  laymen  and  women  are  faced  with  some  of  their  most  acute  ethical 
problems. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Department  launched  a  study  on  the  Christian 
attitude  to  money.  At  first,  the  Department  encouraged  individuals  and  groups 
to  make  a  study  of  this  topic  from  their  own  national  and  confessional  backgrounds. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  came  out  of  these  studies  were  brought  together  in  preparation 
foi  a  world  consultation  which  took  place  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey, 
August  1965.  Later  the  findings  and  some  of  the  papers  from  the  consultation 

were  published  {Laity  No.  21)  in  order  to  encourage  further  study  on  local  and 
national  levels. 

d)  Laymen  Abroad.  One  of  the  the  significant  decisions  made  by  the  New 
e  l  Assembly  was  to  establish  a  Secretariat  on  Laymen  Abroad.  The  Secretariat 

unctioned  from  1962-65,  helping  to  make  churches  aware  of  the  ecumenical  and 
missionary  significance  of  the  movement  of  laymen  from  one  country  to  another 
and  their  pastoral  responsibilities  for  such  men  and  women.  When  the  three  year 
terni  o  the  Secretariat  came  to  an  end  in  1965,  the  Central  Committee  authorized 

vv  °n  t^1C  to  become  the  real  point  for  the  variety  of  the  concerns 

w  ic  a  e ■to  the  establishment  of  the  Secretariat.  The  Department  attempted 
o  assume  t  is  responsibility  through  the  normal  processes  of  staff  visitations, 
pu  lcations  and  national  consultations.  Such  consultations  were  held  in  Brazil, 
lopia,  an  «.  e  Philippines.  In  order  to  identify  some  of  the  major  issues  and 
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to  suggest  an  ecumenical  strategy  in  meeting  these  issues,  a  world  consultation 
was  held  at  Loccum,  Germany,  in  June  1967. 

e)  Equipping  the  Laity.  One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Department  has 
been  for  the  “training”  or  “equipping”  of  the  laity  for  their  participation  in  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  Church.  The  Department  continued  to  examine  this  question 
both  theologically  and  methodologically.  Realizing  that  the  verbs  “to  train”  or 
“to  equip”  tend  to  suggest  a  preparation  for  life  rather  than  engagement  in  life 
itself,  the  Department  has  now  begun  to  speak  of  “involvement  and  reflection” 
as  the  necessary  ingredients  of  the  Christian’s  growing  understanding  and  fulfilment 
of  his  responsibility.  A  number  of  national,  regional  and  world  consultations, 
organized  or  assisted  by  the  Department  in  recent  years  have  considered  this  matter. 
At  a  world  consultation  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey,  in  August  1966, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  subject  some  of  the  commonly  accepted  methods  of  lay 
training  to  the  insights  gained  from  secular  disciplines  in  the  behavioural  sciences 
and  human  engineering  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  Christian  critique  of  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  secular  agencies  in  their  formation  of  man’s  attitudes 
and  values. 


4.  Assistance  to  Churches  and  Councils 

Although  the  Department’s  main  service  to  member  churches  and  related 
national  councils  of  the  WCC  is  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  promotion 
of  study  of  laity  questions,  during  this  period  certain  other  forms  of  assistance  were 
also  called  for  and  given.  During  the  last  seven  years,  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  required  special  assistance  in  the  setting  up  of  lay  training 
centres.  To  clarify  the  objectives,  describe  forms  of  training,  and  suggest  ways 
to  proceed  in  the  establishment  of  centres,  the  Department  published  a  booklet 
entitled  “Centres  of  Renewal”  which  included  a  significant  statement  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  WCC.  The  Department  has,  in  addition,  encouraged 
churches  and  councils  to  contribute  capital  funds  for  the  establishment  of  these 
centres,  assisted  in  the  training  of  indigenous  leadership  to  staff  the  already  established 
ones,  and  helped  to  recruit  fraternal  workers  from  overseas.  Though  specialized 
centres  play  a  significant  role  in  helping  laymen  in  their  “involvement  and  reflection,” 
the  Department  is  convinced  that  the  local  congregation  is  the  primary  location 
for  the  training  of  the  laity.  How  can  the  local  church  be  transformed  into  a  lay 
training  centre  ?  How  can  the  entire  life  of  the  local  congregation  —  worship,  fellow¬ 
ship,  preaching,  sacraments,  service  to  the  community  —  be  directed  to  equipping 
the  laity  for  their  task  in  the  world  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  have  come 
from  the  churches  and  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  Department. 

Another  request  that  has  come  from  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
is  for  assistance  in  producing  simple  literature  on  laity  concerns.  The  Department 
is  taking  steps  to  meet  this  need. 

The  Department  has  also  tried  to  help  the  churches  by  assisting  in  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  regional  councils.  The  Department  co-operated  with  the  EACC  in 
organizing  two  Asian  consultations,  one  entitled  “The  Mission  of  the  Church  in 
Industry  and  Lay  Training”  and  the  other  “Christian  Nurture”.  It  also  sponsored 
jointly  with  the  AACC  two  consultations  on  laity,  one  for  Central  and  East  Africa 
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and  the  other  West  Africa.  In  Latin  America,  efforts  have  been  confined  to  national 
and  local  consultations  and  conferences. 

One  of  the  significant  events  in  the  Middle  East  during  this  period  was  a  con¬ 
sultation  sponsored  by  the  Department  in  which  an  equal  number  of  participants 
from  the  three  major  Christian  traditions  —  the  Orthodox,  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
and  the  Protestant  —  took  part  along  with  a  few  observers  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  obvious  that  holding  more  meetings  of  this  kind,  where  the  Orthodox 
churches  are  adequately  represented,  is  of  primary  importance. 

In  Europe,  the  Department  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  Evangelical  Academies  and  Lay  Training  Centres,  the  Ecumenical 
Committee  of  the  Deutscher  Evangelischer  Kirchentag,  and  a  number  of  lay  move¬ 
ments  and  organizations.  While  much  of  the  best  theological  study  on  laity  questions 
has  been  done  in  Europe,  there  is  still  great  need  for  implementation  of  such  thinking 
in  the  established  structures  of  churches  at  the  local,  national  and  regional  levels. 
The  Department  has  established  some  relations  with  churches  in  Eastern  Europe, 
largely  through  the  activities  of  a  member  of  the  Working  Committee,  through  a 
number  of  personal  contacts,  through  staff  visitation  and  through  the  attendance 
of  Eastern  European  churchmen  at  consultations.  However,  much  more  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  such  relationships  in  the  future. 

In  North  America  the  Department  has  maintained  close  relationships  with 
appropriate  divisions  and  departments  of  the  National  Councils  of  Churches  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  with  lay  movements  and  organizations  of  many 
churches  and  with  a  number  of  lay  training  centres  and  ecumenical  institutes.  The 
Department  has  been  involved  in  plans  and  follow  up  of  the  North  American  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Laity  in  the  World  and  a  consultation  on  Lay  Schools 
of  Theology.  While  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  pre-New  Delhi  emphasis  on  the 
Christian  and  his  daily  work,  there  is  in  a  growing  number  of  churches  a  deep  concern 
to  discover  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  renewal  and  restructuring  of  church  organiza¬ 
tions  including  local  congregations. 

5.  Relationships  with  Roman  Catholics 

The  Department  has  since  1956  maintained  contact  with  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Organization  of  World  Congresses  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (COPECIAL)  and  the  former  Executive  Secretary 
attended,  as  a  press  representative,  the  Second  World  Congress  on  the  Lay  Apostolate 

in  195/.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  these  relationships 

have  developed  rapidly. 

In  January  1964  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  of  the  World  Council  and 

COPECIAL  held  an  informal  joint  consultation  on  the  subject  “The  Ministry  of 

the  Church”  at  Glion,  Switzerland.  It  was  attended  not  only  by  key  people  from 

laity  movements,  but  by  some  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  deeply 

involved  in  the  work  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  by  a  representative  cross 

section  of  leaders  from  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  A  second  meeting  was 

sponsored  by  COPECIAL  and  the  Department  on  the  Laity  at  Gazzada,  Italy, 

in  October  1965.  A  booklet  entitled  Laity  Formation  contains  the  papers  and 

reports  of  the  consultation.  A  statement  adopted  by  the  plenary  session  reads  as 
follows : 
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‘We  the  members  of  the  Information  Consultation  called  jointly  by  the 
COPECIAL  and  the  Department  on  the  Laity  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
unanimously  agree  1)  that  the  training  of  the  laity  should  be  considered  as  a 
priority  in  the  policy,  programme  and  allocation  of  finance  of  the  churches 
represented,  and  2)  that  all  suitable  opportunities  should  be  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  churches  to  cooperate  together  in  this 
field  of  lay  training,  and  to  share  insights,  personnel,  facilities  and  other 
resources  of  movements  and  centres.’ 

Members  of  the  Departmental  staff  have  also  been  involved  in  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  of  Catholic  International  Organizations  and  helped  plan  the  World  Congress 
on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity  in  1967.  About  100  observer-consultants  from  member 
churches  of  the  WCC  and  various  world  Christian  lay  movements  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  World  Congress.  A  number  of  Roman  Catholics  have  shared  in 
the  consultations  organized  by  the  Department. 

6.  Beyond  Uppsala 

In  addition  to  the  many  concerns  of  the  Department  that  will  need  to  be  carried 
forward  into  the  years  ahead,  certain  new  issues  also  require  consideration,  such  as  : 

a)  contemporary  anthropological  revolution  and  its  implications  for  Christian 
theology  and  the  mission  of  the  Church ; 

b)  implications  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  discussion  and  statement  on  “Towards 
a  New  Style  of  Living”  ; 

c)  theological  and  ethical  implications  of  the  changing  concepts  of  work  and 
leisure,  brought  about  by  the  technological  revolution ; 

d)  training  of  the  laity  for  participation  in  secondary  organisations  of  society, 
such  as  trade  unions,  management  associations,  political  parties,  rural  cooperatives, 
professional  associations,  etc. ; 

e)  demand  for  new  theological  formulation  and  ecclesiological  recognition  of 
the  ministry  of  the  laity  in  church  union  schemes  under  consideration. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  within  and  among  the  churches  throughout  the 
world  that  an  enlightened  and  committed  laity  hold  the  key  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Church.  It  is  through  the  engagement  of  the  laity  as  the  Church  in  the  world  that 
the  mission  of  Christ  in  today’s  world  is  most  effectively  carried  out.  Therefore 
to  be  concerned  about  laity  is  to  be  concerned  about  the  renewal  and  mission  of 
the  Church. 


D.  DEPARTMENT  ON  COOPERATION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  CHURCH,  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY 

1.  Some  Preliminary  Remarks 

The  Department  on  Cooperation  deals  with  questions  closely  related  to  the 
daily  lives  of  people  everywhere  —  those  who  are  not  in  the  churches  as  well  as 
those  who  are  faithful  church  members,  those  of  western  societies  and  those  who 
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live  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Although  these  questions  may  vary  in  form  according 
to  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  social  environment,  they  are  fundamentally  the 
same  for  all.  The  Department  is,  in  a  privileged  way,  a  link  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  a  means  by  which  Christians  can  give  witness  and  service  to  the  world. 

Since  New  Delhi  and  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  questions  relating  to  co-operation  in  the 
family  have  been  added  to  the  mandate  of  the  Department.  In  attempting  to  cope 
with  this  enlarged  mandate,  the  Department  has  modified  both  its  own  tradition 
(1948-1962)  of  giving  responsibility  only  to  women  staff-members,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council  tradition  of  addressing  its  programme  on  “Home  and 
Family  Life”  mainly  to  women.  It  was  decided  that  the  Department  should  have 
a  specialist  on  family  questions,  and  that  on  the  staff  there  should  be  both  a  man 
and  a  woman,  the  two  of  them  working  jointly  on  the  possible  implications  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation. 

Despite  the  name  of  the  Department,  the  stress  put  on  co-operation,  and  the 
presence  of  men  on  the  Committee  and  on  the  staff,  women  are  the  Department’s 
best  correspondents.  The  Department  is  still  the  main  point  of  reference  for  women’s 
organizations  and  those  individual  women  who  are  interested  in  ecumenical  questions 
and  in  the  establishing  of  contacts  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Another  development  since  New  Delhi  has  been  the  increasing  number  of 
contacts  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  interest  in  the  co-operation  of  men  and 
women  has  resulted  from  two  developments  within  the  Catholic  world  :  the  admission 
of  women  as  lay-auditors  to  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Vatican  Council  for  an  aggiornamento  of  the  women’s  religious  orders. 

2.  Committee  and  Staff 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  co-operation,  the  Departmental  Working  Committee 
has  had,  since  New  Delhi,  a  man  and  a  women  as  co-chairmen.  It  is  the  only  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  World  Council  whose  committee  has  this  make-up. 

Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  was  the  Executive  Secretary  from  1953  to  1966 ;  the 
Rev.  William  Clark  Associate  Executive  Secretary  from  1962  to  1965,  and  the 
Rev.  Matti  Joensuu  from  1965  to  1966.  Mr.  Joensuu  became  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  in  1967,  the  first  man  to  fill  this  position  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 
Miss  Cox  van  Heemstra  took  responsibility  from  1959  to  1963  for  African  questions. 
Mrs  Rena  Karefa-Smart,  a  former  member  of  the  Committee,  has  worked  as  a 
volunteer  since  January  1967  for  research  work.  Miss  Brig  alia  Bam  has  worked 
as  an  Associate  Secretary  since  September  1967. 

3.  Finance  and  Questions  of  Principle 

Since  June  1965  the  financial  situation  facing  the  Department  has  created  a 
situation  which  is  in  serious  contradiction  to  the  principle  which  the  Department 
is  charged  to  promote.  Since  New  Delhi  the  general  budget  has  carried  provision 
for  only  one  Senior  Secretary  in  the  Department  although  the  expansion  at  New 
Delhi  of  the  Department’s  mandate  to  include  family  questions  necessitated  the 
appointment  of  a  second  Senior  Secretary  ;  he  joined  the  staff  in  1962.  From  1962 
to  1965  the  second  Secretary  was  paid  for  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
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Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 
In  1965,  however,  this  support  came  to  an  end.  As  it  was  impossible  to  cut  the 
staff  to  half  in  the  period  from  1965  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968  (at  which 
time  the  general  budget  may  be  revised  to  guarantee  full  staffing  for  the  work  of  the 
Department),  women’s  organizations  known  for  their  special  interest  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work  have  been  appealed  to  for  financial  assistance.  The  budget  has  been 
thus  doubled  by  the  contributions  of  these  women’s  organizations  toward  the  support 
of  a  second  senior  member  of  staff,  and  it  is  through  these  special  contributions 
that  the  enlarged  work  of  the  Department  has  been  carried. 

These  contributing  women’s  organizations  have  very  often  expressed  their 
criticism  of  the  special  financial  arrangements  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Department  on  Cooperation.  They  contribute  through  their  churches  to  the  support 
of  the  general  budget  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  same  organizations 
are  also  frequently  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  financing  of  special  Departmental 
projects,  such  as  conferences  and  scholarships.  Without  this  special  support  these 
projects  could  not  be  carried  out,  since  the  general  budget  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  provides  an  allocation  for  the  Department  which  is  adequate  for  neither 
programme  nor  staffing. 

Is  it  right  to  expect  women  to  continue  to  pay  for  a  department  concerned  with 
the  principle  of  co-operation  and  family  questions?  Should  these  concerns  not 
interest  the  men  of  the  churches  as  well  ?  The  present  financial  arrangements  are,  in  a 
sense,  a  denial  of  the  most  basic  requirements  of  any  true  co-operation,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Department’s  emphasis  on  co-operation  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
by  this  situation  from  1965  to  1968. 

4.  Activities 

a)  Co-operation  in  the  Church.  Although  the  changes  in  the  title  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment1  reflect  the  broadening  of  its  programme,  the  member  churches  have  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  interest  in  questions  relating  to  the  opportunities  offered  to  women 
in  the  service  of  the  churches.  The  largest  number  of  requests  for  information  and 
study  made  by  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  to  the  Department  are 
on  these  questions. 

1)  The  professional  non-ordained  church  worker  and  the  need  for  new  forms 
of  the  ministry,  in  addition  to  the  ordained  ministry,  have  been  the  theme  of  several 
studies  and  consultations  devoted  to  better  co-operation  between  men  and  women 
in  the  churches.  In  1964  it  was  to  West  Africa,  where  for  the  first  time  in  history 
girls,  having  completed  their  secondary  education,  were  offering  their  services  to 
the  Church,  that  the  attention  of  the  Department  in  this  field  was  drawn.  A  travelling 
team  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Working  Committee  was  set  up  to  visit  the 
various  churches  of  West  Africa  in  order  to  discuss  with  church  leaders  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  long-term  employment  offered  to  women,  and  with  the  deans  of  theological 
and  social  schools  the  training  which  should  be  made  available  to  women. 


1  From  “Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Churches”  (Amsterdam  to  Evanston),  to 
“Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society”  (Evanston  to  New  Delhi),  to 
“Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society”  (New 
Delhi  to  Uppsala). 
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In  1966  a  consultation  was  held  at  Gelnhausen,  Germany,  under  the  theme 
“New  Forms  of  Ministries  for  a  New  World.”  Deaconesses,  directors  of  Christian 
education  and  parish  assistants  of  all  kinds  participated,  as  did  pastors  with  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  employment  of  male  and  female  lay  workers,  and  deans  of  theologi¬ 
cal  and  social  schools.  They  examined  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
the  light  of  actual  needs  of  the  world  and  the  search  for  a  Church  in  and  for  the 
world.  A  more  diversified  training  of  a  higher  professional  level  for  the  non-ordained 
church  worker  as  well  as  a  more  imaginative  use  of  women’s  services  were  strongly 
recommended.  The  potentialities  of  a  real  co-operation  have  not  yet  been  fully 
explored. 

At  the  Department’s  request  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  has  agreed  to  extend  its  programme 
to  women  already  employed  by  the  churches  or  missionary  societies  but  not  qualified 
for  regular  theological  scholarships,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  improve  their  training, 
especially  in  the  theological  field.  A  serious  effort  has  also  been  made  to  give  pastors’ 
wives  the  possibility  of  further  study  when  staying  with  their  husbands  in  theological 
schools,  or  when  accompanying  them  abroad. 

2)  The  admission  of  women  to  the  ordained  ministry  was  the  subject  of  a  joint 
consultation  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Department.  This  comes  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  report  presented  by  the  Department  on  Cooperation  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly. 
It  was  decided  at  the  time  that  this  subject  should  be  discussed  further  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Montreal  Conference  in  1963,  and  as  a  result,  a  con¬ 
sultation  was  held  jointly  with  them  to  examine  the  theological,  biblical  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  questions  involved  prior  to  the  Montreal  Conference.  A  book  entitled 
Concerning  the  Ordination  of  Women  was  published.  The  Montreal  Conference 
recommended  that  this  study  be  continued  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Department  under 
the  title :  “Women,  the  Ministry  and  the  Ministries.”  At  the  same  time  (1963),  the 
survey  made  in  1958  at  the  request  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  on  the  position  of  the 
various  churches  regarding  the  ordination  of  women  was  brought  up  to  date.  In  1966 
the  Church  and  Society  Conference  again  brought  up  this  question,  requesting  that 
a  survey  be  made  of  the  ways  in  which  women  are  accepted  in  the  ordained  ministry 
and  of  their  response  to  this  opening  for  them. 

3)  The  participation  of  women  in  churches ,  councils  and  governing  bodies  is 
increasing  slowly  but  primarily  at  the  local  level.  This  increase  has  not  yet  affected 
the  composition  of  the  delegations  sent  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Assembly 
and  committees.  There  are  still  only,  5  women  on  the  Central  Committee  out  of 
100  members;  2  women  on  the  Executive  Committee  out  of  18.  The  Church  and 
Society  Conference,  although  very  much  a  lay  conference,  had  23  women  members 
out  of  410  tall  participants.  The  majority  of  the  women  attending  ecumenical  con¬ 
ferences  are  nominees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  who  come  as  advisers 
or  experts  they  are  not  sent  by  the  churches. 

In  several  instances  the  Department  has  organized  a  special  women’s  consulta¬ 
tion  just  prior  to  an  important  church  assembly  and  at  the  same  place  in  the  hope 
that  some  women,  having  their  expenses  already  paid  by  the  budget  of  the  consulta¬ 
tion,  will  be  invited  to  stay  on  for  the  assembly  as  observers  or  even  as  full  delegates. 
This  strategy  has  helped  some  women  to  get  experience,  but  in  the  long  term  providing 
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a  special  budget  to  ensure  the  participation  of  women  will  not  strengthen  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sound  co-operation.  All  the  studies  made  point  to  two  important  and  inter¬ 
dependent  principles : 

i)  women’s  groups  and  interests  need  to  be  represented  in  all  fields  of  church 
life  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  efficiency  of  service  and  witness  ; 

ii)  women  should  be  appointed  not  only  because  they  are  women,  but  as 
individuals  having  the  necessary  requirements  and  able  to  bring  a  useful 
contribution. 

4)  The  traditional  pattern  of  separated  men's  and  women's  church  groups  working 
independently  is  continually  being  questioned.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  involved  in  several  negotiations  leading  to  the  integration  of  powerful 
men’s  and  women’s  organizations.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  these  are  successful 
or  not.  It  is  clear  that  such  integrations  have  to  be  prepared  carefully  in  order  to 
retain  the  richness  of  both  parts,  and  to  ensure  opportunities  for  service  and  the  full 
sharing  of  responsibilities  on  both  sides.  A  period  of  “engagement”  is  needed,  with 
joint  projects  on  a  limited  scale,  common  programmes,  exchanges  of  leaders,  and  a 
common  budget.  A  merger  should  come  only  when  it  can  be  accepted  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  involved.  Often,  the  creation  of  completely  new  organiza¬ 
tions  of  mixed  membership  will  find  growth  easier  and  co-operation  more  fruitful 
than  the  integration  of  already  existing  segregated  groups. 

b)  Co-operation  in  the  Family.  The  Department  inherited  the  portfolio  for 
family  problems  from  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1961  with  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC.  Some  plans  which  the  Department  has  followed  are 
legacies  from  the  period  before  integration. 

1)  The  All  Africa  Seminar  on  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life ,  held  in  1963 
at  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  and  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  is  a  case  in  point.  There  were  48  participants  from 
all  over  Africa  at  the  seven  week  seminar.  Although  the  Seminar  did  not  neglect  the 
theological  study  basic  to  discussion  of  marriage  and  family  questions,  it  concen¬ 
trated  especially  on  African  problems,  e.g.  customary  marriage,  bride-price,  poly¬ 
gamy  and  family  planning.  The  Report  of  the  All  Africa  Seminar  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  and  Family  Life  published  by  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism  contains  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Seminar  and  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  Mindolo  Seminar  seems  to  have  been  a  good  start.  It  opened 
up  questions  and  inspired  the  local  churches  to  face  the  difficult  and  complicated 
problems  of  family  life.  A  three-year  experimental  programme  of  appointing  students 
of  the  Mindolo  Seminar  as  family  workers  in  several  African  countries  was  sponsored 
by  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  next  step,  a  matter  in  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  could  be  helpful,  would  be  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  sound  modern  training  in  family  counselling  to  future  workers  in  the  African 
churches.  Family  counselling  is  not  a  well  developed  art  in  any  of  the  churches,  but 
a  significant  beginning  has  been  made  in  certain  areas,  and  new  skills  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  helping  people  meet  their  personal  problems.  Wherever  centres  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  offer  skilled  personal  counselling  to  the  local  people,  those  centres  serve  as 
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laboratories  in  which  the  real  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  local  people  can  be 
investigated  and  comprehended.  This  inevitably  will  lead  both  to  a  new  and  more 
realistic  understanding  of  family  problems  and  to  a  theological  re-appraisal  of  the 
churches’  attitudes.  It  will  also  provide  relevant  resources  for  family  education. 

2)  In  1964 ,  a  five-week  Christian  Family  Life  Seminar  for  the  Caribbean  area 
was  organized  in  Antigua.  The  25  participants  concentrated  on  family  situations 
and  problems  in  the  Caribbean  and  examined  the  Christian  message  and  the  attitude 
of  Christians  and  churches  to  these  questions.  The  report,  among  other  things, 
suggested  that  during  the  next  five  years  three  seminars  should  be  organized  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Three  regional  seminars  of  four  weeks’  duration  took  place  in  1965 
and  1966  and  two  in  1967.  By  the  end  of  1967,  225  persons  had  attended  these  semi¬ 
nars.  They  were  directed  by  local  leadership,  with  the  participation  of  experts  and 
consultants  from  the  US  and  Canada.  They  have  been  greatly  aided  financially  by  the 
American  journal  Guide  Post.  The  plan  is  that  the  local  churches  will  gradually  take 
over  the  financial  responsibility  for  these  seminars. 

There  is  also  a  plan  to  provide  professional  training  and  opportunity  to  work 
within  their  own  areas  for  those  from  the  Caribbean  and  Africa  when  they  have 
completed  their  training.  In  1966  two  and  in  1967  one  from  the  Caribbean  area 
began  their  professional  training  under  this  plan.  In  1967  two  persons  from  Africa 
began  their  training. 

3)  Questions  of  sexual  ethics  have  also  occupied  the  Department’s  attention. 
During  the  winter  of  1963-64,  9  difficult,  brief  case-histories  on  sexual  problems  were 
sent  out  to  various  church  and  secular  groups  in  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
After  studying  these  cases,  the  groups  sent  in  their  reactions  and  conclusions.  On 
the  basis  of  this  material,  a  consultation  on  sexual  ethics  was  held  at  Founex,  near 
Geneva,  in  1964.  Rather  than  finding  answers  to  the  problems,  it  opened  up  basic 
questions.  The  conclusions  were  not  unanimous  so  no  official  report  has  been 
published.  The  Department  is  following  the  discussion  on  sexual  ethics  taking  place 
throughout  the  member  churches. 

4)  On  the  problem  of  mixed  marriages ,  the  Department  co-operated  in  1966 
with  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order  in  a  Consultation  at  Cret-Berard,  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  theme :  “Marriage  and  the  Division  among  the  Churches.”  A  report 
of  the  Consultation  was  published  in  Study  Encounter.  This  question  appears  to 

be  an  increasingly  urgent  one,  as  does  that  of  marriages  between  Christians  and  those 
of  other  faiths. 

5)  The  discussion  and  the  thinking  of  the  churches  on  the  question  of  family 
planning  have  been  followed  by  the  Department,  personal  ethics  rather  than  the 
demographic  problems  being  their  chief  concern.  In  1964,  the  Associate  Secretary 
paiticipated  in  a  consultation  on  “The  Asian  Churches  and  Responsible  Parent¬ 
hood  at  Bangkok.  In  1966,  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  member  churches  continue  to 
investigate  the  problems  connected  with  responsible  parenthood.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  have  been  quite  active  in  this  area  and  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  sup¬ 
ported  family  planning  clinics,  especially  in  the  countries  where  the  population 
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problem  is  an  urgent  one.  Some  churches  have  not  taken  any  official  position  on 
this  question  and  others  do  not  accept  modern  family  planning  methods. 

6)  St.  Cergue  Consultation .  A  Consultation  was  held  at  St.  Cergue,  Switzer¬ 
land,  from  July  28th  to  August  2nd,  1967,  on  “International  and  Inter-Church 
Cooperation  for  the  Development  of  Family  Counselling  and  Family  Education.” 
There  were  25  participants,  representing  every  continent  and  including  highly  qualified 
experts  in  family  counselling  and  family  education,  together  with  a  representative  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  having  had  experience  in  their  own  countries  as  well 
as  among  other  cultures  and  in  other  continents.  The  groups  made  an  evaluation 
of  experience  gained  and  made  plans  for  long-term  strategy  and  cooperation  in  this 
field.  In  its  recommendations,  the  Consultation  emphasized  that  the  WCC  staff 
should  continuously  include  at  least  one  full-time  person  who  is  a  qualified  specialist 
in  the  family  field  and  a  good  organizer.  It  also  recommended  well-formulated  plans 
for  every  region  for  a  period  of  4  to  5  years,  and  for  close  cooperation  with  the  local 
leadership  of  the  churches  on  the  one  hand  and  family  life  experts  on  the  other. 
The  main  strategy  recommended  should  be  the  preparing  of  regional  family  life 
seminars,  of  at  least  4  weeks’  duration,  and  specialized  training  of  one  or  more  years 
for  suitable,  qualified  local  candidates,  so  that  they  can  develop  the  work  after  the 
training.  The  Consultation  defined  the  basic  elements  which  are  needed  for  the 
training  of  family  specialists,  and  recommended  that  the  Department  on  Cooperation 
of  Men  and  Women  should  compile  a  record  of  trained  and  experienced  people  in 
this  field  and  sources  of  financial  support,  and  asked  the  Department  to  produce  a 
handbook  describing  the  existing  patterns  and  developments  in  the  field  of  family 
education  and  family  counselling,  and  to  edit  and  circularize  a  newsletter  or  bulletin 
to  keep  people  informed  as  to  what  is  happening  on  the  world  level.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Roman  Catholics  and  secular  agencies  was  recommended  in  this  field  of 
action. 


c)  Co-operation  in  Society.  In  this  field  the  Department  has  been  constantly 
stimulated  by  the  requests  of  intergovernmental  organizations  such  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Labour  Office, 
and  UNESCO,  as  well  as  by  the  eargerness  of  the  international  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  All  of  them  are  convinced 
that  the  churches  have  in  the  past  played  an  important  role  in  the  emancipation  of 
women  by  pioneering  in  the  education  of  women  and  girls  even  in  countries  where 
the  society  has  been  shaped  by  religions  other  than  Christianity.  They  count  on  the 
declared  interest  of  the  churches  in  development  and  social  justice.  They  envy  the 
World  Council’s  opportunities  to  reach  the  common  man  and  to  educate  public 
opinion. 

These  same  secular  organizations  also  question  the  emphasis  given  by  the 
Department  to  co-operation  instead  of  to  the  advancement  of  women.  No  other 
body  has  yet  dared  to  give  up  the  traditional  segregated  pattern  of  women’s  depart¬ 
ments  or  strictly  women’s  groups,  staffed  and  administered  by  women  only.  These 
organizations  question  the  effectiveness  of  men  in  the  area  of  women’s  concerns  and 
sometimes  wonder  if  co-operation  is  not,  even  for  our  time,  still  an  unrealizable 
dream. 
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From  1962  to  1964  a  study  of  women  gainfully  employed  but  also  carrying 
family  responsabilities  was  made  in  co-operation  with  the  International  Labour 
Office.  In  1964  a  consultation  was  held  in  Geneva  under  the  title  :  “Men  and  Women! 
at  Work.”  This  was  followed  by  several  more  specific  studies :  on  part  time  work,1 
the  re-entry  into  the  labour  market  of  older  women,  the  effects  on  family  life  of  the 
present  shortage  of  forces  in  the  labour  market,  the  new  psychological  needs  of 
educated  women.  These  studies  stressed  the  new  legal  and  budgetary  provisions 
needed  to  safeguard  the  well-being  of  the  family,  the  need  to  set  up  the  educational 
facilities  required  to  raise  the  professional  standards  of  women  and  to  compensate 
for  the  interruptions  in  their  professional  career,  the  need  to  educate  public  opinion 
in  order  to  make  the  new  type  of  relationships  created  between  men  and  women  an 
occasion  of  useful  co-operation  and  not  a  new  burden  on  women. 

In  1963  a  consultation  was  organized  in  Kampala  in  connexion  with  the  Assembly 
of  the  All  Africa  Church  Conference  which  centred  on  the  social,  civic,  and  political 
responsibilities  of  women  in  that  continent  under  the  title  “African  Women  Share  in 
Responsibilities”.  The  report  Christian  Women  of  Africa  Share  in  Responsi¬ 
bility  stresses  the  necessity  of  the  churches  taking  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  women  at  all  levels,  especially  by  sponsoring  literacy  campaigns  and  crash  educa¬ 
tional  programmes  for  wives  of  men  having  positions  of  responsibility,  and  by  creating 
vocational  schools  to  make  women  something  other  than  unskilled  labourers  doing 
the  hardest  of  physical  work. 

In  1966  at  the  request  of  the  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  produced  a  book  expressing  a  European  point  of  view  on  the  present  improve¬ 
ment  of  co-operation  between  men  and  women  and  the  prospects  for  the  future. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mme  Francine  Dumas  under  the  title  Men  and  Women,  Simi¬ 
larity  and  Difference. 

The  Department  has  represented  regularly  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs,  and  thereby  the  World  Council,  at  meetings  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  United  Nations,  has  contributed  to  several  of  its 
regional  seminars,  and  also  participated  in  UNESCO  working  parties  related  to 
women’s  education. 

In  all  of  this  work  with  secular  organizations  the  Department  has  insisted 
on  the  need  to  include  men  in  the  study  of  so-called  women’s  questions  and  on  the 
need  to  consider  the  well-being  of  women  always  as  part  of  the  questions  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  family  and  of  the  community  in  general  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 

d)  Relationships  with  Roman  Catholics.  The  Department  first  became  involved 
with  Roman  Catholics  at  the  world  level  on  the  occasion  of  a  consultation  on  the 
role  of  the  laity  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  at  Glion  in  1964.  In  1965  the  same 
Secretariat  invited  15  women,  representing  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  a  consultation  with  women  lay-auditors  at  the  Vatican  Council  at  Vicarello, 
Rome.  These  meetings  were  followed  by  several  others  centering  for  the  most  part 
on  the  contribution  of  women  to  the  organized  life  of  the  Church,  of  married  women 
giving  voluntary  service,  of  single  women  professionally  employed  by  church  organiza¬ 
tions,  of  members  of  religious  orders,  of  women  scholars  making  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  theology. 

In  1966  at  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  30  executive  secretaries  of  world  or  national 
women’s  organizations  met  to  compare  the  activities  of  their  respective  groups. 
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They  decided  to  send  a  questionnaire  to  their  constituencies  in  order  to  survey  the 
involvement  of  women  of  the  different  confessional  groups  in  ecumenical  studies  and 
encounters. 

Taize  Conference.  In  1967  at  Taize,  France,  an  international  RC/WCC 
Women’s  ecumenical  conference  brought  together  100  executives  of  national  groups. 
This  conference  was  a  follow-up  of  the  two  previous  ecumenical  conferences  at 
Vicarello/Rome  (1965)  and  Cret-Berard  (1966).  The  two  main  topics  were  :  1)  How 
can  ecumenical  education  be  fostered  at  the  grass  roots  ?  2)  Is  it  possible  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  Christian  groups  to  take  a  common  position  and  action  on  the 
status  of  women  in  society  ?  A  report  on  cooperation  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  women  in  local  groups,  based  on  a  questionnaire  circulated  as  pre-Con- 
ference  material,  served  as  a  basis  for  conference  study  and  discussion,  as  well  as 
sociological  and  theological  presentations  on  “Women,  Co- Artisans  in  a  Changing 
Society.” 

Among  the  many  plans  and  suggestions  made  for  future  cooperation,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  women’s  organizations  should  : 

1)  Make  wide  use  of  the  questionnaire  (to  be  adapted  as  required),  in  order 

to  promote  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  ecumenical  dialogue 
among  their  members. 

2)  Take  the  initiative  in  promoting  ecumenical  meetings  adapted  to  their  own 

situations  on  the  local,  national  and  international  levels,  and  seek  new 
ways  of  promoting  joint  action  growing  out  of  present-day  trends  such 
as  providing  social  projects  and  chapels  of  an  interconfessional  charac¬ 
ter  (e.  g.  in  new  housing  projects,  tourist  resorts,  etc.). 

3)  Take  advantage  of  occasions  arising  from  national  or  international  events, 

such  as  exhibitions  at  home  and  abroad,  campaigns  against  world 
hunger  or  racial  discrimination,  or  for  help  to  refugees  or  world  peace, 
etc. 

4)  Urge  their  members  to  take  an  active  part  in  secular  organizations  (family, 

trade  unions,  political,  cultural,  etc.)  in  order  to  work  with  non- 
Christians  in  the  building  up  of  society. 

On  the  question  of  co-operation  of  men  and  women  itself,  the  Department  was 
requested  to  select  10  women  specialists  on  co-operation  to  help  in  the  preparation 
of  the  third  World  Congress  for  the  Lay  Apostolate  held  in  1967.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  these  World  Congresses,  workshops  are  devoted  to  the  subject  ot 
co-operation  and  non-Roman  Catholic  women  served  as  co-leaders  of  these  work¬ 
shops. 

5.  Some  Concluding  Remarks 

Renewed  theological  investigation  of  what  the  real  message  of  the  Gospel  is  in 
an  area  where  social  change  is  deeply  affecting  the  life  of  individuals  and  churches, 
is  greatly  needed.  In  order  to  help  theologians  and  specialists  in  women  s  and  family 
questions  to  work  more  closely  together,  the  Department  has  organized  each  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  other  WCC  meetings,  consultations  bringing  together  people 
from  all  over  the  world.  These  yearly  consultations  have  not  been  limited  to  any 
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particular  topic,  but  have  examined  the  total  mandate  of  the  Department,  advising 
on  priorities  and  enlarging  the  outreach  of  the  Department. 

With  the  same  intent,  articles  have  been  placed  in  national  and  confessional 
reviews,  speakers  provided,  and  a  booklet  written  in  1964  by  Madeleine  Barot 
entitled,  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society. 

The  Department’s  job  is  to  deal  with  very  concrete  questions  and  to  remain  in 
close  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  groups  —  with  theologians  and 
church  administrators,  policy-making  bodies,  women’s  organizations,  family  coun¬ 
sellors  and  educators,  sociologists,  psychologists,  and  doctors.  This  variety  in 
contacts  has  meant  that  the  Department  approaches  the  problems  of  co-operation  of 
men  and  women  from  many  different  angles.  This  forces  the  Department  to  avoid 
the  temptation  of  easy  answers  to  difficult  questions  and  helps  it  to  help  the  churches 
in  evaluating  their  own  situations  and  finding  their  own  solutions. 


E.  YOUTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  Youth  Department  has  as  its  major  function  that  of  being  the  liaison 
between  the  younger  generation  of  churchmen  and  the  leadership  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  interpreter  of  what  is  happening  in  the  younger 
generation.  As  young  people  become  increasingly  vocal  the  ecumenical  movement, 
like  the  rest  of  society  and  the  Church,  has  to  reckon  with  a  rich  and  varied  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  younger  generation  in  its  constituency.  In  the  last  seven  years  young 
ecumenists  have  been  especially  active  in  both  statement  of  principle  and  experimental 
action.  These  activities  have  not  always  been  looked  upon  with  favour  by  those  who 
are  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  Tension 
and  sometimes  even  conflict  between  generations  is  also  an  ecumenical  reality.  The 
Youth  Department’s  tasks  is  to  interpret  what  is  actually  happening  among  younger 
churchmen  to  that  older  generation,  not  just  to  gloss  over  real  tensions,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unnecessary  alienation  that  comes  from  misunderstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  Department  to  interpret  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  increasingly  mature  and  complex  ecumenical  movement  to  the  younger 
generation  and  to  involve  younger  churchmen  in  it.  More  conferences,  reports, 
studies  and  activities  have  therefore  been  organized  during  the  seven  years  under 
review  than  ever  before.  Shortage  of  staff  and  limited  finances  have  necessitated  a 
rather  selective  approach  to  carrying  out  this  task.  The  Department  therefore  stressed 
leadership  training  and  the  creation  of  middle  structures  close  enough  to  the  consti¬ 
tuency  to  carry  on  where  the  Department  had  to  leave  off. 

Under  the  growing  demands  of  young  adults,  and  especially  of  those  who  work 
professionally,  full-time  in  the  churches,  the  Department  shifted  its  programme 
emphasis  somewhat  away  from  the  teenager  who  had,  between  Evanston  and  New 
Delhi,  been  its  focal  point.  Developments  within  the  ecumenical  movement  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  preparations  for  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  have  also  left  a  deep  mark  on  the  content  of  the  programme. 

The  concern  for  the  integration  of  youth  into  the  life  of  the  Church  has  shifted 
to  a  concern  for  the  contribution  the  younger  generation  can  make  to  the  missionary 
structures  of  the  Church.  The  very  successful  series  of  regional  ecumenical  youth 
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assemblies  produced  an  intensified  demand  for  regional  ecumenical  youth  organiza¬ 
tions  and  brought  back  the  demand  for  a  new  world  conference  of  Christian  youth. 


1.  The  Contribution  of  Younger  Churchmen  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  younger  generation  prefers  to  speak  about 
implementation  rather  than  consultation ;  this  is  certainly  true  for  youth  in  the 
ecumenical  scene.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  ecumenical  dimension  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  have  lost  most  of  their  interest  in  conferences  and  study  programmes, 
not  because  they  have  lost  concern  for  encounter  and  study,  but  because  of  the  lack 
of  implementation  of  the  findings  of  previous  conferences  and  studies  in  the  life 
of  the  churches.  They  see  little  sense  in  the  investment  of  more  time  in  the  creation 
of  ecumenical  plans  and  ideas  if  the  cheques  the  fathers  signed  in  the  past  are  not 
cashed  first.  Their  contribution  to  the  movement  is  to  take  seriously  what  has  been 
said  in  the  past  and  to  act  on  it.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  World  Council  they  there¬ 
fore  push  for  action  rather  than  contribute  to  the  discussion.  A  large  part  of  the 
Christian  generation  now  growing  up  can  function  in  the  Church  only  if  action  and 
reflection  are  woven  together  so  intimately  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other. 
And  in  that  relationship  reflection  follows  action.  Christian  education  and  theology 
are  not  preparation  for  life,  but  a  commentary  on  it,  written  from  the  perspective  of 
involvement.  The  voice  of  authority,  whether  it  criticizes  or  endorses  their  actions, 
can  only  be  understood  if  it  speaks  from  within  the  struggle  for  an  authentic  Chris¬ 
tian  presence  in  the  world. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  break  with  ecumenical  tradition  but  an  attempt  to  live  out 
what  was  called  for  by  earlier  generations.  A  good  deal  of  apparently  precipitate 
action  has  not  sprung  from  youth’s  natural  impatience  but  from  an  obedience  to 
what  was  recognized  as  genuinely  authoritative  in  ecumenical  literature. 

Each  new  generation,  in  fact,  writes  its  own  history.  The  young  people  of  this 
period  were  much  less  interested  in  churchly  ecumenicity  —  the  attempt  to  involve 
whole  denominations  in  the  ecumenical  movement  —  than  in  communal  action  on 
the  local  scene  uniting  groups  from  different  confessions.  This  interest  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  an  exciting  discovery  of  unity  among  those  youth  who  longed  for 
the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  Church  and  was  partly  due  to  their  disappointment  with 
the  institutional  inertia  of  the  churches.  However,  it  also  reflects  a  realistic  insight 
into  the  differentiation  of  possibilities  and  obstacles  in  each  local  situation.  For  the 
younger  churchmen  who  are  committed  to  the  ecumenical  movement  the  common 
search  for  an  honest  expression  of  faith  and  a  viable  structure  for  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  in  the  world  has  more  reality  than  the  effort  to  reconcile  divided  traditions 
or  the  disagreements  about  expressions  of  the  truth  and  the  structures  of  the  Church. 


2.  Meetings 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above  the  staff  of  the  Youth  Department  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  and  stimulated  other  meetings  rather  than  organized  its  own  conferences. 
In  many  countries  the  staff  facilitated  and  co-sponsored  meetings  with  Roman 
Catholics,  often  for  the  first  time.  They  also  co-sponsored  regional  ecumenical 
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youth  assemblies  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  usually  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  other  organizations  in  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission 
(the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  the  World  Council 
of  Christian  Education).  In  some  cases  the  Department  took  more  responsibility  for 
the  actual  organization.  It  co-operated  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Department  in 
organizing  a  consultation  on  Holy  Communion  in  a  Divided  Church.  The  docu¬ 
ment  which  resulted  from  that  consultation  was  taken  up  by  the  Central  Committee 
and  elaborated  into  a  Central  Committee  document  in  1963.  With  the  Faith  and 
Order  Department  and  the  WCCE,  two  meetings  (in  1965  and  1967)  were  held  on 
the  subject  “Ecumenical  Commitment  and  Christian  Education.”  These  two  con¬ 
sultations  prepared  a  study  document  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  which, 
after  action  by  the  Commission,  will  appear  before  the  Assembly. 


3.  Emphases 

The  work  of  the  Department  since  1961  has  revolved  around  a  number  of  issues 
which  were  raised  with  the  churches  through  publications  and  visits.  The  role  and 
function  of  the  younger  churchmen  in  church  and  society  was  studied  all  over  the 
world  by  means  of  a  study  document  entitled,  Youth  in  God’s  World  which  will 
reach  the  Fourth  Assembly  through  the  Youth  Department  Committee.  It  was  sent 
out  in  three  consecutive  drafts  to  youth  leaders,  experts  and  young  people  in  all 
continents  and  stimulated  a  basic  discussion  on  the  aims  and  functions  of  youth 
work. 

The  relation  between  Confessionalism  and  Ecumenism  was  high-lighted  by  the 
Youth  Committee  in  1963  and  led  to  conversations  and  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  world  confessional  bodies.  A  special  issue  of  Risk  was  devoted  to  this  question 
and  the  staff  participated  in  the  preparation  and  actual  programme  of  some  world 
conferences  for  youth  organized  by  the  world  confessional  bodies.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  get  any  reaction  from  young  people  on  this  issue,  since  many  of  them 
were  not  very  interested  in  its  intricacies. 

The  structure  of  the  missionary  congregation  was,  from  1962-65,  the  question 
around  which  many  of  our  meetings  were  organized.  Especially  in  Europe  and  North 
America  did  this  theme  provide  a  good  springboard  to  further  study  and  action.  It 
served  also  as  a  means  of  following  up  the  integration  study  of  an  earlier  period  by 
emphasizing  that  young  people  are  invited  to  share  in  the  missionary  life  of  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

Through  continuous  contact  with  the  youth  secretaries  of  the  regional  ecumenical 
bodies  the  regionalization  of  the  ecumenical  movement  was  furthered.  It  would  seem 
that  by  stressing  the  regional  priorities  the  Department  has  freed  itself  for  real  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  regional  ecumenical  bodies  in  the  period  ahead  even  if  it  means  the  loss 
of  some  staff  initiative.  During  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  the  question  of  international  economic  injustice  came  to 
assume  priority  over  all  the  other  emphases  of  the  Department.  Through  a 
DICARWS  grant  the  services  of  a  youth  leader  were  made  available  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Publications  and  meetings 
since  1966  have  all  been  related  to  this  one  issue.  The  preparation  of  youth  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Fourth  Assembly  has  been  done  along  these  hues. 
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4.  Regional  Involvement 

a)  Europe.  Over  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  ecume¬ 
nical  activity  in  the  younger  generation.  In  almost  all  countries  contacts  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  became  frequent  and  often  official.  Ten  national  ecumenical 
seminars  with  international  participation  were  held  on  themes  established  by  the 
European  Working  Group,  an  advisory  committee  to  the  staff  of  the  Department. 
In  Spain  and  Belgium  the  appointment  of  youth  secretaries  was  facilitated,  and  sub¬ 
regional  ecumenical  working  groups  were  formed.  Each  of  the  10  national  seminars 
were  followed  by  a  number  of  international  and  ecumenical  youth  and  student 
conferences  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Department  often  participated. 

b)  North  America.  The  office  for  youth  ministry  in  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA  was  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  an  overseas 
associate  from  the  Netherlands.  A  new  publication,  Folio,  served  the  constituency 
but  was  also  of  help  in  other  regions.  Annual  visits  were  made  by  a  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  member  to  ecumenical  conferences  and  to  various  denominational  head¬ 
quarters. 

c)  Asia.  The  great  ecumenical  event  in  Asia  was  the  Asian  Christian  Youth 
Assembly  held  as  the  third  in  a  series  of  continental  ecumenical  youth  conferences 
from  Dec.  28th-  Jan.  8th,  1965.  The  first  of  its  kind,  this  Assembly  was  of  great 
importance  in  introducing  a  new  generation  of  leadership  into  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Soritua  Nababan  became  the  first  Youth  Secretary  of  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference  (EACC),  after  Miss  Epephania  Castro  resigned  as  the  Asian 
Youth  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday  School 
Association.  During  these  years  many  countries  appointed  national  youth  secretaries 
with  financial  help  from  World  Youth  Projects.  Leadership  training  conferences 
were  held  nationally  and  regionally.  The  EACC  Youth  Committee,  although 
handicapped  by  a  quick  turnover  in  membership,  guaranteed  the  continuing  of 
ecumenical  youth  work.  The  Department  saw  two  of  its  Asian  colleagues,  Hiroshi 
Shinmi  from  Japan  and  Lucy  Griffiths  from  Australia,  leave  after  their  period  of 
service  was  over,  but  was  glad  to  receive  Sang  Jung  Park  of  Korea,  an  experienced 
youth  worker,  back  on  the  Geneva  staff. 

d)  Latin  America.  The  Union  of  Evangelical  Youth  (ULAJE)  slowly  but  surely 
developed  into  a  very  active  ecumenical  organization.  Its  new  secretary,  Oscar 
Bolioli,  served  as  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Committee  thus  ensuring 
continual  contact  between  Geneva  and  Montevideo.  Regional  secretaries  were 
appointed  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  area,  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil.  A  whole  series  of 
publications,  both  translations  and  originals,  were  brought  out,  while  two  “Con¬ 
gresses”  in  1961  and  1966  brought  together  representatives  of  evangelical  youth  work 
in  the  whole  continent  for  study  and  planning.  The  revolutionary  climate  of  Latin 
America  makes  for  a  very  differentiated  scene  throughout  the  continent,  and  young 
people  are  to  be  found  living  under  highly  varied  circumstances.  ULAJE  has  worked 
most  effectively  for  the  ecumenical  education  of  the  young  adult  generation. 

e)  Africa.  The  first  All  Africa  Conference  for  youth  and  students  was  held  in 
1962  under  sponsorship  of  all  organizations  represented  in  the  World  Christian 
Youth  Commission.  Like  the  meetings  in  the  other  continents,  the  Nairobi  Assembly 
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meant  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  ecumenical  youth  work  in  the  area.  A  youth 
committee  was  established  in  the  All  Africa  Church  Conference  in  which  youth  and 
student  workers  co-ordinated  their  plans.  A  series  of  Bible  study  conferences  and 
youth  leader  training  institutes  were  planned.  A  number  of  national  councils 
appointed  youth  secretaries,  often  financed  through  World  Youth  Projects.  The 
services  of  Don  Newby,  earlier  Executive  Director  of  the  Youth  Department  of  the 
NCCCUSA,  who  served  in  Africa  as  a  Youth  Secretary  for  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education  and  then  in  Geneva  as  the  Youth  Secretary  of  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion,  were  very  important  to  the  work  of  the  Department.  Bethuel  Kiplagat,  who 
led  a  long  term  work  camp  in  Kenya,  joined  the  Geneva  staff  for  a  memorable  period 
as  Associate  Secretary  for  Ecumenical  Youth  Service. 

f)  Middle  East.  In  co-operation  with  the  WSCF  the  Youth  Department  estab¬ 
lished  a  secretariat  for  youth  and  student  work  in  the  Middle  East,  an  area  where  in 
earlier  times  ecumenical  contacts  were  few  and  superficial.  Gabi  Habib,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  both  the  Federation  and  the  Youth  Department,  overcame  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles.  In  July  1964,  an  ecumenical  youth  and  student  conference  was  held  under  the 
theme  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,”  in  which  Orthodox  and  Protestant  young 
people  met  for  worship,  study  and  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  an  historic 
event,  small  beginnings  of  ecumenical  work  are  today  visible  in  all  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Also,  in  both  the  Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches  youth  and 
student  work  is  remarkably  alive.  Through  pilgrimages,  work  and  study  camps, 
seminars  and  exchange,  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  Church  is  becoming  a  reality. 
The  youth  movements  play  an  important  role  in  this  development. 

5.  Youth  and  Service 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  Youth  Department  has  provided  the  younger 
generation  with  possibilities  for  service.  During  the  last  two  decades  the  best  known 
channel  was  the  ecumenical  work  camp,  by  which  means  17,000  young  people  dis¬ 
covered  the  ecumenical  movement  through  personal  involvement.  In  reading  over 
the  reports  of  campers,  one  gets  the  impression  that  in  such  experience  the  meaning 
of  faith  and  service  often  becomes  real  for  the  first  time.  The  Department,  however, 
is  increasingly  discovering  the  limitations  of  work  camps  as  a  method.  There  are 
many  human  needs  in  our  societies  which  require  kinds  of  services  other  than  mere 
pick  and  shovel  work.  Refugees,  migrant  workers,  handicapped  children  and  for¬ 
gotten  people  in  the  backyards  of  our  society  demand  social  service  projects  in  which 
young  people  can  express  their  responsibility  and  concern  in  a  more  relevant  and 
direct  way.  The  Department’s  programme  now  includes,  therefore,  construction  or 
restoration  projects  as  well  as  community  service  work  ;  the  name  has  changed  from 
Ecumenical  Work  Camps  to  Ecumenical  Youth  Service  to  indicate  the  wider  range 
of  possibilities  for  active  engagement  and  service. 

In  view  of  the  demands  for  voluntary  service  in  developing  nations  and  of  the 
willingness  of  young  people  to  volunteer  for  longer  periods,  in  1962  the  Youth 
Department  began  to  sponsor  long  term  ecumenical  work  camps,  lasting  for 
1 0  months  ;  these  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  intensity 
of  the  ecumenical  encounter  among  the  volunteers  and  between  them  and  the  local 
church  and  population.  Thus  far,  long  term  projects  have  been  held  in  Kenya, 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  Korea. 
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Alongside  the  discussions  and  studies  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Church  and 
Society  Conference  and  especially  the  question  of  international  economic  justice, 
the  staff  and  the  national  and  regional  youth  service  committees  continue  to  re-evalu¬ 
ate  the  programme  in  the  light  of  new  insights  and  developments  in  order  to  find  the 
best  possible  diaconic  tasks  for  young  people.  Through  annual  leadership  orientation 
courses  and  consultations  of  national  correspondents  in  Europe,  through  leadership 
training  courses  and  study  conferences  in  the  Congo  (1964)  in  Japan  and  Zambia 
(1965),  in  Lebanon  (1966),  through  participation  in  conferences  and  consultations  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Voluntary  Service  (affiliated  with 
UNESCO)  in  Hungary  (1963),  Austria  (1964),  Poland  (1965),  Argentina  (1966)  and 
through  close  contact  with  the  officers  for  the  Young  World  Mobilization  Appeal  for 
the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
the  Department  has  tried  to  find  the  most  relevant  and  effective  forms  of  ecumenical 
youth  service.  By  varying  the  size  of  the  teams  from  5  to  30  participants  and  the 
periods  of  service  from  4  to  6  weeks,  or  even  to  10  months,  and  above  all,  by  trying 
to  set  up  projects  answering  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  various  societies,  the  Youth 
Department  has  attempted  to  find  means  by  which  young  people  can  make  a  genuine 
contribution  to  nation  building  and  to  the  renewal  of  the  Church. 

Six  hundred  ecumenical  youth  service  projects  so  far  have  provided  a  taste  of 
unity  for  thousands  of  young  people  in  small,  international,  inter-racial  and  inter¬ 
confessional  communities,  and  so  have  contributed  in  a  very  practical  and  down-to- 
earth  manner  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

World  Youth  Projects  continues  as  a  joint  programme  of  the  Youth  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  administered  by  the  Joint  Youth  Committee  of  these  two  bodies  with  the 
help  of  the  youth  secretaries  from  the  different  regions,  who  thus  help  each  other  and 
the  Youth  Department’s  staff  to  establish  priorities.  The  programme  seeks  to  develop 
and  strengthen  youth  work  around  the  world  through  an  exchange  of  funds,  ideas, 
personnel  and  written  material.  Thus  it  is  a  means  of  equipping  regional  and  national 
youth  secretaries  with  resources  to  develop  strategies  for  their  areas  and  in  ways 
relevant  to  their  situations. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  World  Youth  Projects  listing  since  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  has  been  on  leadership  training  :  seminars  and  training  courses  for  national 
youth  secretaries,  national  consultations  on  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  youth 
in  nation-building,  Bible  study  leadership  training  courses  (conducted  jointly  with 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation),  ecumenical  seminars  for  young  Orthodox, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  the  provision  of  full-time  youth  workers 
in  an  increasing  number  of  countries  in  each  continent.  World  Youth  Projects  does 
not  include  all  the  worthwhile  projects  for  youth  in  the  whole  world  ;  the  budget 
totals  only  $50,000.  The  acceptance  of  projects  for  listing  in  the  programme  implies 
that  support  will  be  found  for  the  projects,  and  this  has  been  the  case  since  1963. 
Although  the  programme  is  relatively  small  it  seeks  to  be  a  programme  in  which 
churches  take  responsibility  for  experiments  for  renewal  among  youth  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  in  other  countries.  The  amount  for  each  project  ranges  from 
$500  to  $4,200.  Since  1964,  World  Youth  Projects  have  been  included  in  the  Service 
Programme  and  List  of  Projects  of  the  WCC  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service.  As  a  result  of  this  action  there  is,  in  some  nations,  an  increasing 
co-ordination  between  the  national  inter-church  aid  agency  and  the  ecumenical 
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youth  council  in  securing  support  for  projects  related  to  ecumenical  youth  work. 
Currently,  projects  are  listed  for  no  more  than  3-5  years  with  the  expectation  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  will  become  self-supporting.  Support  for  the  pro¬ 
gramme  comes  in  a  number  of  ways.  National  inter-church  aid  agencies  in  which 
youth  is  involved  in  the  raising  of  funds  are  giving  increasing  amounts  of  support. 
Support  from  national  denominations  is  on  the  increase,  too,  and  there  is  less  sup¬ 
port  from  individual  youth  groups.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  last  four  years  has 
been  the  small  but  significant  growth  of  support  from  Africa  and  Asia  for  projects 
in  this  programme  in  their  own  and  other  continents. 

6.  Publications 

Since  New  Delhi  the  Department  has  continued  to  publish  Ecumenical  Youth 
News  about  10  times  a  year.  The  Youth  Bulletin  changed  its  name  to  Risk  in  1965. 
Leading  up  to  the  Assembly,  issues  have  dealt  with  the  following  themes  :  “New 
Forms  of  Worship,”  “Youth  and  Revolution,”  “Confessionalism,”  “Christian/ 
Marxist  Dialogue,”  “Experimental  Religious  Education”  and  “International  Eco¬ 
nomic  Injustice.”  The  circulation  of  Risk  doubled  in  these  years  and  some  issues 
(“Ministry  of  Meanings”  and  “New  Hymns  for  a  New  Day”)  reached  a  circulation 
of  more  than  10,000.  The  publication  of  a  worship  booklet,  Congregemur,  in 
three  languages  followed  the  appearance  of  a  handbook  for  youth  leaders  New 
Creation  and  New  Generation.  The  policy  of  having  the  staff  contribute  to 
publications  outside  the  WCC,  which  have  a  wide  circulation,  has  been  continued. 
Mr.  Steve  Rose,  Editor  of  Renewal  magazine,  joined  the  staff  for  a  period  during 
1966-67  as  staff  writer. 


7.  Co-operation  with  Other  Bodies 

Co-operation  with  other  bodies  in  the  period  under  review  was  most  cordial  and 
most  visible  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 

World  Youth  Projects,  the  Staff  Writer  Project,  and  the  educational  consulta¬ 
tions  were  sponsored  by  the  Department  and  the  WCCE  while  its  Board  of  Managers 
voted  to  continue  the  office  of  the  WCCE  Youth  Secretary  after  Mr.  Newby  left 
in  1965. 

Among  the  international  Christian  youth  organizations  the  co-operation  with 
the  WSCF  was  the  closest.  A  common  youth  secretariat  in  the  Middle  East  was 
established ;  Ecumenical  Youth  News  became  a  common  publication  of  both 
organizations ;  the  youth  delegations  to  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society  and  the  Fourth  Assembly  were  chosen  together ;  and  in  many  Federation 
conferences  the  Youth  Department  staff  were  represented  among  the  speakers  or 
leaders. 

With  the  WSCF,  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA,  the  Youth  Department  tried  to 
find  the  proper  relationship  with  the  international  Roman  Catholic  youth  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  relationship  became  necessary  not  only  because  of  the  official  contacts 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  in  the  World  Council,  but 
also  because  of  the  increase  in  contacts  at  the  national  level.  This  first  period  of 
international  contact  meant  principally  three  longer  and  several  shorter  meetings  in 
relation  to  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission.  The  Youth  Department  had 
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more  intimate  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic  agricultural  youth  organization 
(MIJARC)  than  the  others  because  both  organizations  had  a  staff  member  at  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  headquarters.  In  1967  a  Consultation  on  the 
Unattached  was  organized  in  which  all  5  organizations  co-operated.  A  report  of 
that  consultation  was  widely  distributed. 


Conclusion 

The  Youth  Department  looks  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  looks  as  if  in  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  a  growing  gap  between 
churchly  and  free  ecumenism.  The  younger  generation’s  ecumenical  energies  will 
probably  find  expression  mainly  in  small  groups  in  which  members  of  the  various 
churches  live  and  work  together  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  church  bodies  feel  able 
to  do.  The  task  of  the  Youth  Department  will  then  be  to  form  a  link  between  these 
groups  and  the  churches.  Avant-garde  groups  which  do  not  take  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  community  are  as  tragic  a  sight  as  the  churches  who  write 
off  the  small  groups  trying  to  implement  the  solemn  words  the  churches  have  spoken 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  for  twenty  years. 


F.  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 

An  average  of  five  hundred  people  a  year,  of  different  cultures,  different  churches 
and  different  religions,  attended  courses  and  conferences  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
Bossey,  over  the  last  seven  years.  This  diverse  group  included  among  others,  nominal 
Christians  and  people  who  had  broken  off  their  connexions  with  the  Church.  Before 
attempting  to  describe  the  activities  at  Bossey,  a  differentiation  must  therefore  be 
made  among  the  various  types  of  work  done  at  the  Institute  and  the  types  of  people 
who  attend  these  meetings.  The  following  are  the  presuppositions  underlying  all 
meetings  organized  by  the  Institute : 

i)  the  invitation  to  meet  the  questioning  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  secularist  of  today  ; 

ii)  the  eargerness  of  the  members  of  each  interconfessional  and  international 
group  which  met  at  Bossey  to  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  local  church 
by  studying  new  methods  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  new  ways  of  manifesting 
a  Christian  presence  in  the  modern  world  ; 

iii)  the  experience  of  the  world-wide  Christian  community  in  the  study  of  its 
problems  in  different  parts  of  the  world ,  and  the  attempt  to  contribute  to  the 
restoring  of  church  unity. 

This  unity  is  not  the  unity  that  official  representatives  of  the  churches  are  trying 
to  achieve  in  church  union  negotiations,  but  rather  a  unity  which  is  experienced  as  one 
studies  the  way  in  which  the  Church  can  preach  as  One  Church  and  how  it  can  be 
of  service  in  the  modern  world.  The  dogmatic  and  confessional  differences  are  neither 
neglected  nor  overlooked,  nor  are  they  considered  of  secondary  importance,  but  the 
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emphasis  is  always  laid  on  a  unity  which  comes  from  the  desire  of  all  Christians  to 
become  dynamic  members  of  their  churches  and  thus  contribute  to  their  renewal  and 
to  their  redemptive  presence  in  society  today. 

Basic  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  are  its  intensive  prayer  life  and  the  Bible  study 
which  takes  place  in  small  groups.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  these  two  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  work  that  participants  in  Bossey  meetings,  as  well  as  the  resident  community, 
find  the  greatest  number  of  difficulties.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  participate  fully  in  a 
praying  community  which  is  composed  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to  worship  in 
different  ways,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  Bible  and  interpret  it  in  a  way  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  people  with  radically  different  hermeneutical  presuppositions.  Yet, 
despite  this,  these  two  fundamental  aspects  remain  the  basis  of  most  of  the  training 
courses.  These  very  difficulties  may  be  what  is  needed  in  order  to  have  an  experience 
of  the  real  meaning  of  renewal  and  unity  in  the  various  church  communities  and 
cultures  throughout  the  world. 


1.  Consultations  and  Training  Courses 

The  work  of  the  Institute  in  this  field  during  the  last  seven  years  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  the  following  types  : 

a)  Specialized  conferences  and  frontier  work.  The  first  Director  of  Bossey, 
Hendrik  Kraemer,  started  this  type  of  work  and,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult,  interest  in  it  has  by  no  means  waned.  At  the  end  of  every  such  conference 
the  Bossey  member  of  staff  who  is  responsible  for  its  organization  passes  through  an 
inevitable  period  of  self-criticism.  Was  the  main  issue  successfully  approached  and 
were  the  participants,  as  a  result,  really  able  to  confront  each  other  in  a  way  that  was 
both  valuable  and  fruitful  ?  Were  any  conclusions  reached  regarding  the  problems 
raised  when  a  professional  man  who  is  a  Christian  reflects  on  the  place  of  a  Christian 
in  his  profession  ?  Another  question  which  is  always  raised  is  —  and  this  is  true 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  conference  which  brings  together  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  :  To  what  extent  have  the  respective  attitudes  not  only  been  clearly  defined, 
but  also  made  a  vital  contribution  towards  better  understanding  in  the  future  ?  The 
consultation  for  psychiatrists  and  theologians,  held  in  April  1966,  was  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  type  of  meeting.  Its  subject,  “The  Communal  Nature  of  Mental 
Illness  and  Health”,  referred  to  a  question  on  which  psychiatry  and  theology  find  a 
point  of  contact,  that  is,  to  the  possible  contribution  of  the  Church  as  a  healing 
community. 

Another  series  of  conferences  explored,  from  different  angles,  the  question  of 
man  in  the  modern  world  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  image  of  man  presented  by 
recent  developments  in  science,  art  and  literature.  Examples  of  this  type  of  conference 
were  the  one  for  biologists  in  1968  and  the  one  for  dramatists  and  playwrights  in 
1967. 

The  specialized  conferences  with  professional  men  continue,  with  their  aim  of 
helping  such  men  discuss  the  particular  effect  that  the  Christian  faith  has  on  the 
way  they  carry  out  their  profession,  as  well  as  the  need  to  develop,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  a  solidarity  with  men  in  today’s  society.  Typical  in  this  respect  were  the 
conferences  for  industrialists  and  social  workers  held  in  1962  and  the  one  for  lawyers 
in  1964.  It  is  essential  for  the  Institute  that  it  continue  to  include  among  its  main 
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aims  the  alerting  of  Christian  professional  people  to  their  particular  responsibility  in 
a  responsible  society. 

b)  Lay  Training.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  has  continued  to  be  an  ecumenical 
centre  for  lay  education.  Conferences  like  “The  World  Consultation  of  Leaders 
Responsible  for  Lay  Training”  in  1963  or  “Human  Engineering  and  Christian 
Growth”  in  1966,  concentrated  on  a  question  which  troubles  all  churches  today 
throughout  the  world  :  how  to  help  lay  people  share  in  the  leadership  of  the  Church 
(thus  contributing  to  the  renewal  of  the  local  church)  and  bring  to  this  leadership  a 
deep  sense  of  ecumenical  commitment. 

The  annual  summer  course  for  laymen  trains  a  group  of  about  70  lay  people  from 
all  over  the  world.  A  list  of  the  themes  of  these  courses  shows  the  kind  of  lay  training 
which  is  offered :  “The  Gifts  of  Grace  and  Our  Daily  Work”  (1962),  “Confessing 
Christ  before  the  World  and  the  ‘Incognito’  of  the  Christian”  (1963),  “A  Christian 
Style  of  Life  for  Today  ?”  (1964),  “I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church”  (1965)  and 
“Confessing  God  as  Creator”  (1966)  and  “Christ  as  Lord  in  a  Secularized  World” 
(1967).  Quite  apart  from  the  courses  specifically  designed  for  laymen,  the  entire 
programme  of  Bossey  is  marked  by  the  desire  to  be  relevant  to  the  laity.  One  of  the 
permanent  anxieties  of  those  on  the  Institute  staff  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  remain  faithful  to  this  vital  aspect  of  the  work  of  Bossey.  When  Dr.  Visser  *t 
Hooft  founded  the  Ecumenical  Institute  immediately  after  World  War  II,  there  were 
many  good  reasons  why  he  intended  it  to  be  a  lay  training  centre.  Today  these 
reasons  are  still  valid,  and  there  are  many  more. 

c)  Ecumenical  Training.  A  clear  distinction  is  difficult  to  make  among  the 
various  types  of  activity  of  the  Institute,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  ecumenical 
training  which,  when  it  means,  as  it  does  at  Bossey,  the  study  of  the  whole  Gospel 
by  the  whole  Church  in  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  modern  world,  is 
achieved  not  by  specialized  training  courses  but  by  all  the  meetings  organized  by  the 
Institute.  However,  in  the  annual  Course  for  Pastors  and  Missionaries,  and  the 
Course  for  Theological  Students,  as  well  as  in  the  semester  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Ecumenical  Studies,  particular  care  is  given  to  preparing  the  younger  generation 
of  theologians  for  the  growing  rapprochement  between  the  churches  today.  Most 
of  these  courses  take  as  their  themes  subjects  connected  with  work  on  the  frontier 
between  the  Church  and  the  modern  world.  At  the  Course  for  Pastors  and  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  1966,  for  example,  the  theme  of  which  was  “Conversion  from  the  World 
to  the  World,”  the  main  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  presence  and  service  of  Christians 
in  general,  and  of  pastors  and  missionaries  in  particular,  in  a  pluralistic  society. 
In  the  Course  for  Theological  Students  of  the  same  year  on  “Revolution  in  the  Non- 
Western  World :  Its  Implications  for  the  Life  and  Theology  of  the  Church”,  young 
students  were  invited  to  exchange  their  views  on  the  future  of  the  Church  in  a  world 
of  rapid  and  violent  change. 

The  Institute  has  also  made  efforts  to  see  the  impact  of  modern  theological 
scholarship  on  the  question  of  how  church  life  and  theology  deal  with  the  increasing 
emancipation  of  modern  men  from  traditional  patterns  of  society  and  metaphysical 
ideas.  Typical  of  this  type  of  meeting  was  the  conference  on  “The  Lordship  of  Christ 
and  His  Presence  in  the  World”  in  1966,  during  which  the  contribution  of  the  new 
theology  and  the  new  type  of  Christian  humanism  was  examined  by  a  group  of  specia¬ 
lists,  professors  of  theology,  philosophy  and  sociology,  in  order  to  try  to  re-establish 
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a  point  of  contact  with  the  nominal  Christian  or  the  agnostic  of  our  technological 
era. 

Thus  ecumenical  training  is  concerned  with  the  whole  question  of  whether  the 
Church  is  still  relevant  in  the  world  today,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  this  relevance 
becomes  greater  when  she  acts  as  One.  That  is  why  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of 
the  Churches  for  common  action  is  a  question  of  interest  to  the  Institute.  In  the 
Course  for  Theological  Students  in  1962  “Main  Streams  in  Christianity  :  a  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  ‘Pentecostal’  View  of  the  Church  and  Its  Mission”  or  even  more  in 
the  1965  Course,  “Ecumenical  Councils  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  study  the  process  of  ecumenism  as  a  regathering  of  confessional  families 
which  are  scattered  and  separated  from  each  other,  examining  the  contribution  of 
each  confession  to  the  ecumenical  cause,  in  the  realms  of  both  evangelism  and  service 
to  society. 

d)  Theology  in  an  Ecumenical  Perspective.  The  Institute  has  studied  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  seminaries  and  theological  faculties  in  the  light  of  the  ongoing  ecumenical 
rapprochement  between  the  various  traditions  and  schools  of  theological  thought. 
After  the  conference  with  church  historians  in  1959  and  the  general  conference  on 
Ecumenics  in  1960,  it  was  clear  that  the  introduction  into  the  theological  curriculum 
of  a  chair  of  “Ecumenics”  or  “Ecumenical  Theology”  was  not  what  was  necessary, 
but  that  the  approach  to  all  branches  of  theological  instruction  should  be  inspired 
by  the  ongoing  ecumenical  development.  The  Institute  therefore  organized  at 
Montreal  1963  a  conference  for  New  Testament  scholars  on  “The  Understanding  of 
Reconciliation  in  the  Bible”  and  an  additional  meeting  of  the  same  kind  for  practical 
theologians  in  1967.  Through  this  type  of  study  conference  the  Institute  hopes  to 
enrich  the  study  of  theology  within  the  context  of  a  single  confession  or  theological 
school  by  the  contribution  of  other  confessions  and  theological  traditions.  It  is  the 
task  of  theology  today  to  take  all  this  very  seriously  when  preparing  pastors  and 
church  leaders  for  service  in  the  modern  world. 

e)  East  /West  Ecumenical  Relationships.  This  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 
has  been  developed  more  systematically  in  the  period  since  New  Delhi  than  in  any 
previous  period.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  geographical  outreach  of  the  World 
Council  has  grown  considerably  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  when  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Eastern  Europe  became  members  of  it. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  has  tried  in  two  ways  to  improve  East /West  ecumenical 
relationships.  First,  they  have  tried  to  help  Western  Christians  deepen  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eastern  church  tradition  ;  and  second,  they  have  brought  representatives  of 
the  two  worlds  together  for  specialized  meetings  on  problems  with  which  they  are 
both  concerned.  The  Seminar  on  Orthodox  Worship  and  Theology,  held  annually 
near  the  time  of  Orthodox  Easter  and  organized  in  collaboration  with  the  Institute  of 
St.  Sergius  in  Paris,  has  proved  to  be  a  good  way  of  introducing  young  students  from 
Western  churches  to  the  mentality  of  the  East,  the  fundamentals  of  liturgical  theology 
and  the  meaning  of  liturgical  symbolism.  To  carry  out  the  second,  the  Institute  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  developed  a  programme  of  conferences  on  questions  which 
are  of  concern  to  both  East  and  West  on  subjects  which  require  clarification  of  terms 
by  both  parties  where  these  terms  have  in  the  past  caused  misunderstanding  in 
political,  cultural  or  theological  realms.  Certainly  differentiation  of  East  from  West 
on  this  basis  is  rather  artificial.  But  the  main  point  of  such  East/West  conferences  is 
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to  ensure  that  the  questions  discussed  are  those  which  will  facilitate  contacts,  com¬ 
mon  study  and  action  between  East  and  West  and  that  there  will  be  equal  numbers 
of  participants  from  the  West  and  from  the  Eastern  countries  (including  not  only 
the  European  East  but  also  Asia).  For  many  reasons,  most  of  them  perhaps  prac¬ 
tical,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  up  to  now  remained  predominantly  Western, 
not  only  in  language,  initiative  and  ways  of  functioning,  but  also  in  spirit  and  general 
orientation.  By  these  meetings  the  Ecumenical  Institute  is  trying  to  contribute  to 
the  general  effort  being  made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  deepen  the 
East /West  relationship  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  greatly  expanded  Orthodox 
participation  in  the  WCC  since  New  Delhi.  After  the  first  meeting  in  1959,  which 
explored  this  problem,  three  conferences  were  organized  in  a  period  of  four  years. 
From  these  three  meetings  a  clear  picture  of  three  areas  of  mutual  interest  emerged. 
The  first  one  was  on  the  difference  in  spirituality  in  East  and  West.  For  the  Orthodox 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  sacramental  life  and  personal  devotion,  whereas  in  the  West 
it  is  more  often  expressed  in  activism  and  involvement  in  the  world.  The  conference 
took  place  in  1962  and  agreement  for  future  collaboration  in  this  field  was  reached 
on  a  number  of  points  (see  the  Ecumenical  Review,  April  1963).  The  second  con¬ 
ference  in  this  series  was  held  in  1965  and  dealt  with  the  problem  of  peace  under 
the  title  “God’s  Reconciling  Work  among  the  Nations  Today.”  This  subject  was 
chosen  because  of  the  Eastern  churches’  concern  with  peace  and  with  the  difficulties 
which,  as  a  result  of  differing  political  viewpoints,  arise  from  time  to  time  between 
East  and  West  on  this  subject.  The  conference  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  through  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  is 
distinctively  different  from  all  other  efforts  in  this  field  which  are  based  only  on 
humanitarian  principles.  Therefore,  the  third  meeting  in  this  series  in  1967,  took  as 
its  theme  “Reconciliation  and  International  Justice”  and  studied  the  question  of 
justice  in  economic  relationships  between  highly  developed  and  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  and  those  still  in  the  process  of  development,  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of 
peace  and  the  Christian  contribution  to  it.  The  first  conferences  were  essentially  an 
“East-West  dialogue”  to  promote  better  understanding  between  East  and  West  in 
the  cultural,  political  and  religious  spheres.  The  spectre  of  the  cold  war  lent  an 
urgency  to  these  deliberations.  But  the  1967  conference  moved  beyond  this  frame  of 
reference  and  concentrated  on  issues  emerging  from  the  so-called  “North-South 
tension,”  the  strains  in  relations  between  “rich”  and  “poor”  or  “developed”  and 
“developing”  nations.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  places  for  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  well  be  one  of  the  main  tasks 
of  present  day  ecumenism  to  break  through  this  division  into  political,  cultural  and 
theological  blocs  which  chains  the  minds  of  some  people  today. 


2.  The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

The  Ecumenical  Institute,  in  collaboration  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the 
University  of  Geneva,  has,  since  1952,  been  experimenting  in  this  new  field  of  uni¬ 
versity  education  with  post-graduate  students.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  that  its  students  remain  in  the  Institute  for  almost  five  months  and  are  thus 
able  to  form  a  community  of  prayer  and  study.  They  enter  more  fully,  not  only  into 
the  main  subject  which  changes  every  year,  but  also  into  the  problems  of  an  ecumenical 
training.  From  a  survey  of  the  subjects  selected  for  these  semesters  a  clearer  idea  of 
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the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  can  be  obtained :  1962/63  “Worship  and  Daily 
Life”,  1963/64  “Syncretism”,  1964/65  “Church  and  Israel”,  1965/66  “The  Church 
in  a  Theological  World”,  1966/67  “The  Ecumenical  Movement  after  the  Second 
Vatican  Council”,  1967/68  “Renewal  in  the  World  and  in  the  Church”.  The  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  lies  in  the  diversity  in 
academic  background  in  the  student  body.  The  group  consists  of  about  50  students 
from  some  25  countries  and  15  confessions.  But  it  is  not  the  difference  of  nationality 
and  confession  which  is  the  main  problem,  but  rather  the  differences  in  the  theological 
training  which  the  students  have  received  before  they  come  to  Bossey.  Because  the 
School  is  composed  of  post-graduate  students,  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  done  in 
small  seminar  groups  where  students  take  the  initiative  and  make  their  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  main  theme.  But  it  requires  much  effort  and  a  competent  and  well- 
prepared  team  to  relate  the  lectures  to  the  main  topics  of  the  seminars.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  future  years  the  situation  may  be  improved  by  inviting  the  lecturers  and 
professors  to  stay  on  for  longer  periods  and  act  as  consultants  in  the  seminar  group 
work,  helping  the  students  in  this  very  difficult  matter.  This  means  the  imposition 
of  a  limit  on  the  number  of  questions  that  the  Graduate  School  attempts  to  discuss 
at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the  number  of  lectures  given,  so  as  to  shift  the  focus  of 
the  work  more  and  more  to  these  seminar  groups. 

The  problem  of  making  a  worshipping  community  out  of  people  from  so  many 
different  church  traditions  is  one  which  occurs  in  every  course,  but  the  length  of  the 
Graduate  School  makes  the  problem  there  even  more  acute.  It  is  not  only  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  confessions  represented  at  the  Graduate  School  that  cause  worship  there 
to  be  such  a  problem,  but  there  is,  in  addition,  the  difficulty  of  language.  Three 
languages  are  used  at  services,  but  these  languages  express  many  different  mentalities 
and  cultural  worlds.  That  is  why,  alongside  the  confessional  patterns  of  worship, 
new  and  simple  forms  of  “family”  prayers  have  been  introduced  ;  these  are  of  great 
help  in  the  growth  of  the  community.  This  is  a  Christian  community  with  a  strong 
desire  to  work  and  study  together  in  a  truly  ecumenical  way,  but  every  year  the  com¬ 
munity  experiences  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  students  discuss  the 
matter  of  worship  very  seriously  in  the  seminar  groups  and  try  to  analyse  the  reasons 
for  the  difficulties. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  problems,  the  Graduate  School  has  developed  greatly, 
and  a  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  here  to  Professor  Hans-Heinrich  Wolf  who 
directed  it  1 1  of  its  16  semesters.  It  is  more  and  more  clear  that  this  type  of  education 
oflers  future  pastors,  missionaries  and  lay  leaders  the  training  necessary  for  making 
later  substantial  contribution  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  training  and  the  renewal  of 
theological  education  in  the  churches.  In  the  future  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
to  follow  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  when 
they  return  home.  In  this  connexion  the  optional  period  of  three  and  a  half  months 
practical  work  following  the  Graduate  School  should  be  mentioned.  This  has  been 
added  since  New  Delhi  and  gives  some  of  the  students  an  opportunity,  following 
their  particular  gifts,  desires  and  linguistic  qualifications,  to  complete  their  ecu¬ 
menical  training  in  countries  other  from  their  own. 

Anothei  aspect  of  the  Graduate  School  which  has  seen  further  development 
during  the  last  seven  years  is  the  doctoral  programme  that  the  Graduate  School 
undertakes  together  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
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The  Rev.  H.-R.  Weber,  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute  since  1961,  received  his 
doctorate  in  1965  and  there  are  now  five  candidates  working  for  doctorates  (two  from 
England,  one  from  France,  one  from  Germany,  and  one  from  Brazil). 

Particularly  since  the  1966/67  Graduate  School,  which  studied  the  subject,  The 
Ecumenical  Movement  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  courses  and  consultation, 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  professors  and  students  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  Ecumenical  Institute.  This  holds  promise  for  the  future  and  for  the  possibility 
of  realizing  a  fuller  ecumenical  representation  in  our  meetings. 

The  Institute  continues  to  make  efforts  to  include  in  its  work  members  of  chur¬ 
ches  which  are  not  members  of  the  WCC.  The  work  with  Conservative  Evangelicals, 
begun  during  the  period  between  Evanston  and  New  Delhi,  has  developed  further. 
These  consultations,  which  deal  with  problems  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
general  and  with  ecclesiology  in  particular,  should  continue  to  be  held  in  the  period 
after  the  Fourth  Assembly,  and  should,  perhaps,  assume  even  greater  importance 
than  before.  A  first  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  conservative  evangelical 
groups  in  1961  was  followed  in  1965  by  a  second  ;  a  third  one  is  scheduled  for  1968. 
The  Institute  is  open  to  all  people  of  good  will  who  wish  to  discuss  and  study 
together  ;  it  avoids  making  any  a  priori  judgment  on  the  value  of  the  contribution  of 
any  of  the  church  traditions  which  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  All, 
regardless  of  their  church  affiliation  and  their  position  with  regard  to  the  WCC,  are 
welcome  to  make  whatever  contribution  they  can  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  life  of  all  churches  throughout  the  world. 


3.  The  Staff 

The  past  seven  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  Bossey  staff,  the  most 
important  being  the  departure  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wolf,  who  after  having  been  Direc¬ 
tor  for  11  years,  returned  to  Germany  in  August  1966  to  an  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  newly  founded  University  of  Bochum.  His  years  of 
service  were  a  period  of  growth  and  development  in  all  the  types  of  work  done  by  the 
Institute.  He  was  profoundly  self-critical  and  yet  had  a  clear  purpose  and  exercised 
great  discretion  and  insight  in  handling  all  the  delicate  problems  which  arise  in  the 
field  of  training  in  ecumenics.  His  total  commitment  and  devotion  to  his  task  are 
remembered  with  deep  gratitude.  Professor  N.  A.  Nissiotis  was  appointed  in 
August  1966  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Institute.  He  had  served  as  Associate  Director 
for  7  years.  Dr.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1961 ,  continues  to  serve 
the  Institute  as  Associate  Director.  After  4  years  of  excellent  and  faithful  service, 
Mr.  Henry  Makulu  left  the  Institute  in  1964  to  return  to  Zambia.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Professor  S.  L.  Parmar,  a  professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Allahabad  in  India,  who  joined  the  staff  for  a  three  year  term.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
end  of  his  three-years  contract  he  had  to  leave  Bossey  and  return  to  his  university. 
The  Institute  is  very  grateful  for  the  contribution  he  made.  Dr.  Joseph  Weber,  an 
American  biblical  scholar,  joined  the  staff  as  Assistant  Director  in  August  1966, 
coming  to  Bossey  from  the  faculty  of  the  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio. 
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4.  The  Setting 

In  1963,  after  two  years  of  work,  a  new  building  was  completed  on  the  Bossey 
campus  not  far  from  the  main  building.  It  comprises  a  lecture  hall  and  a  library,  and 
its  successful  completion  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  former  director.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Wolf,  who  secured  the  necessary  funds.  Up  to  this  time,  the  lecture  hall  and  the 
library,  the  two  main  arenas  of  work  for  the  Institute,  had  been  located  in  the  main 
building  and  suffered  the  disadvantages  of  being  both  noisy  and  crowded.  During 
this  period,  alterations  to  Colombie,  the  annex  to  the  main  building,  have  provided 
accommodation  for  12  people  in  8  well-equipped  rooms.  Alterations  on  the  top 
floor  of  Petit  Bossey  provided  an  extra  10  rooms  for  1 3  more  people,  and  some  changes 
were  made  on  the  other  two  floors  as  well.  An  increase  in  both  the  number  of  parti¬ 
cipants  and  the  number  of  resident  staff  and  personnel  made  these  alterations  essen¬ 
tial.  However,  the  problem  of  adequate  accommodation  is  still  not  completely 
solved  and  there  is  much  that  must  be  done  to  meet  this  problem  in  the  coming  years. 


CHAPTER  V 


DIVISION  OF  INTER-CHURCH  AID, 
REFUGEE  AND  WORLD  SERVICE 


A.  NEW  NAME  —  NEW  IMPETUS 

The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee,  and  World  Service  was  created  by 
the  churches  to  convey  ecumenical  help  to  those  in  distress.  It  crosses  geographical 
and  denominational  frontiers ;  it  mobilizes  help  for  needy  refugees  and  uprooted 
persons  of  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  their  religious  and  political  beliefs  ;  it  seeks  help 
for  the  homeless  and  afflicted  after  natural  disasters  that  have  occasioned  widespread 
suffering  ;  and  it  co-ordinates  Christian  compassion  expressed  through  some  600  short¬ 
term  projects  in  about  80  countries,  designed  to  promote  development,  succour  the 
deprived,  or  ease  the  lot  of  the  heavy-laden. 

Although  the  Division  is  worldwide  in  its  outreach,  except  for  certain  specialized 
activities  for  fostering  the  welfare  of  refugees,  it  is  not  itself  operational,  nor  has  it 
generally  funds  of  its  own  to  dispense.  The  Division  is  rather  the  co-ordinator 
between  those  who  wish  to  initiate  projects  and  those  who  are  able  to  undergird 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  In  fulfilling  this  role  and  bringing  together  Christians  of 
many  confessions  and  communions  in  six  continents,  the  Division  has  tried  to  con¬ 
tribute  from  its  special  angle  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  concern  for  the 
growth  of  Christian  unity. 

As  an  instrument  of  the  churches  the  Division  began  to  be  fashioned  as  early  as 
January  1939  when  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
“in  process  of  formation”  appointed,  at  its  first  full  meeting,  Dr.  Adolf  Freuden- 
berg  to  organize  help  for  refugees  in  Europe.  This  was  in  response  to  the  stipulation 
made  by  Dr.  Willem  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  when  he  was  invited  in  1938  to  become  the 
first  general  secretary  of  a  world  council  struggling  to  be  born,  that  an  ecumenical 
organization  concerned  only  with  study  and  academic  questions  would  not  be  of 
interest  to  him  ;  it  must  also,  he  asserted,  be  intimately  involved  in  practical  matters 
of  service.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  his  way,  and  under  his  leadership  of  the  World 
Council  as  a  whole  the  Division  has  grown  to  its  present  size  with  a  many-sided 
programme  for  developing  ecumenical  service. 

The  global  nature  of  the  Division’s  activities,  acknowledged  at  Evanston,  was 
emphasized  in  the  new  title  given  it  at  New  Delhi ;  from  then  on  it  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee,  and  World  Service.  New  Delhi 
reaffirmed  the  Division’s  mandate  and  authorized  the  Divisional  Committee  for 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee,  and  World  Service  to  build  an  organization  for  making 
this  as  effective  as  possible. 
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Because  the  mandate  and  the  scope  of  the  Division  have  become  worldwide 
since  Evanston,  the  emphasis  has  changed  radically  in  certain  phases  of  the  work. 
In  still  others,  entirely  new  elements  have  been  added  to  the  Division’s  responsibility. 
But  certain  parts  of  the  programme  of  the  Division  have  remained  very  close  to 
those  laid  out  in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of  the  World  Council.  Even 
though  there  has  been  little  change  in  these  areas,  their  activities  find  their  place  in 
the  following  account  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  the  presentation  of  the  entire  picture 
of  the  Division’s  responsibility. 


B.  RELATIONSHIPS  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  WCC 


Although  the  Division  is  an  integral  part  of  the  WCC  and  related  to  all  its 
divisions  and  departments,  it  has  especially  close  links  with  some.  For  example,  it 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  to  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  contributes  $20,000  a  year  out  of  its  Service  Programme  budget,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Information  and  of  Church  and  Society.  The  Division  is  also  related  to 
these  Departments  which  carry  out  certain  ecumenical  undertakings  concerned 
with  “service,”  broadly  conceived.  These  are  the  Youth  Department,  with  its  annual 
programme  of  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  and  its  yearly  listing  of  World  Youth 
Projects ;  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church, 
Family,  and  Society  ;  and  the  Laity  Department.  Often  the  Division  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  work  of  these  sister  Departments  by  contributions  made  from  its  own  basic 
budget  which  is  known  as  the  Service  Programme.  The  Division  also  provides  the 
Secretariat  for  SASP  —  the  WCC  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social 
Projects  —  and  is  responsible  for  raising  S ASP’s  budget  (see  chapter  VII).  For  the 
three-year  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Secretariat  for  the  Service  of  Laymen  Abroad 
(SOLA),  which  was  administratively  finked  to  the  General  Secretariat,  the  Division 
provided  half  of  its  budget. 

Since  New  Delhi,  when  the  International  Missionary  Council  was  integrated 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ways  in  which  this  Division  and  the  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  could  best  work  together  have  been  sought  through 
continual  consultation  at  all  levels  and  joint  meetings  to  discuss  definite  issues,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  “mission”  and  “service”  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  In  1956  at  a  conference  held  in  Herrenalb,  Germany,  the  IMC  and  the 
Division  had  defined  their  areas  of  responsibility  for  projects  originating  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  This  was  done  to  prevent  overlapping  or  competition. 
Under  the  Herrenalb  agreement  projects  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
submitted  through  the  Division,  were  to  be  confined  to  the  following  categories  : 

i)  Needs  arising  from  situations  which  are  strictly  of  an  emergency  character 
created  by  natural  disasters,  economic  crises,  political  and  social  upheavals, 
and  the  like. 

ii)  The  needs  of  refugees  and  homeless  people. 
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iii) 

iv) 


v) 


vi) 


It  was  found  in  practice  that  these  “Herrenalb  categories,”  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  were  too  restrictive  and  prevented  some  urgent  needs  from  being  met.  A  new 
and  more  permissive  arrangement  was  therefore  worked  out  by  the  Division  and 
DWME,  and  this  was  authorized  by  the  WCC’s  Executive  Committee  when  it  met 
at  Odessa  in  1964.  One  outcome  of  this  new  arrangement,  and  a  token  of  the 
strengthening  bond  between  the  two  Divisions,  is  the  publication  of  the  Division’s 
Project  List  for  1967  in  collaboration  with  DWME. 

The  Division  is  also  in  liaison  with  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and  the 
All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches.  The  office  of  the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches’ 
Committee  for  Refugee  Work,  and  support  for  staff  of  the  co-ordinating  committee 
for  refugees  and  inter-church  aid  of  the  Hong  Kong  Christian  Welfare  and  Relief 
Council  are  provided  for  through  the  Division’s  Service  Programme  budget.  Similar 
contributions  are  made  to  the  Kenya  Christian  Council  and  the  Burma  Christian 
Council.  The  Division  also  supports  the  Secretariat  for  the  Junta  (Latin  American 
Commission  on  Church  and  Society). 

Other  relationships  outside  the  WCC  include  those  which  the  Division  main¬ 
tains  with  the  relief,  service,  and  inter-church  aid  agencies  of  the  churches,  councils 
of  churches,  and  national  Christian  councils.  It  is  these  agencies  that  underwrite 
the  Division’s  Service  Programme  budget  and  support  the  projects,  programmes, 
and  emergency  appeals  for  which  the  Division  seeks  funds,  personnel,  or  material 
aid. 

The  Division  also  maintains  liaison  with  inter-governmental  and  governmental 
agencies,  notably  the  United  Nations’  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
United  Nations’  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  especially  that  body’s  Free¬ 
dom  From  Hunger  Campaign,  its  Development  Decade,  and  its  World  Food  Pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Division  is  represented  in  the  International  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies,  located  in  Geneva. 

The  happiest  relationships  have  continued  to  be  maintained  with  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation/World  Service  which  has  contributed  in  many  ways,  and  most 
generously,  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  body  formed  in  1962  for  which  the  Division  provides  some  administrative 
services.  These  relations  with  the  World  Service  Department  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  were  further  advanced  in  1964  when  that  body  offered,  on  its  own 
initiative  to  operate,  as  the  agent  of  the  World  Council,  the  newly-formed 


The  needs  of  churches  not  in  regular  relation  with  any  missionary  society 
and  therefore  not  normally  receiving  help  from  this  source. 

Urgent  inter-church  and  ecumenical  projects,  whether  designed  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  churches  or  the  service  of  the  community,  insofar  as 
these  cannot  be  supported  adequately  either  from  the  local  sources  or 
through  mission  boards. 

Social  service  or  relief  projects  clearly  demanded  by  the  local  situation  but 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  churches  or  the  missionary  societies  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  them. 

Experiments  aimed  at  ensuring  the  self-support  of  the  Church  or  Christian 
community,  where  these  have  been  adequately  examined  and  duly  com¬ 
mended. 
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Tanganyika  Christian  Refugee  Service.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  its  imple¬ 
mentation  has  shown  how  one  agency  can  carry  out  ecumenical  service  on  behalf 
of  other  agencies  related  to  the  Division. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Division’s  relationships  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  a  result  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Joint  Working  Group 
set  up  in  1965  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  that  specialists  in  the 
field  of  Christian  service  and  charity  should  examine  together  whether  common 
action  in  these  matters  could  be  widened,  30  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  met  for  three  days  in  the  Ecumenical 
Centre  early  in  1966  for  a  joint  consultation.  One  result  of  this  meeting  was  a  deci¬ 
sion,  later  ratified  by  the  WCC’s  Central  Committee,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  to  make  a  synchronized  appeal  to  their  constituencies  for 
famine  relief  for  India.  This  led  a  few  weeks  later  to  the  setting  up  in  India  of  a 
joint  body  in  that  country  to  co-ordinate  the  anti-hunger  measures  taken  there  by 
CORAGS  (the  Committee  on  Relief  and  Gift  Supplies  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  India),  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  other  voluntary  agencies.  This 
body  is  known  as  AFPRO  —  Action  for  Food  Production.  When  it  was  formed,  it 
was  heralded  as  “a  major  breakthrough”  in  ecumenical  relations.  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  appealed  for  $3,000,000  to  fight  hunger  in  India.  Funds  subscribed  in 
response  to  the  WCC’s  appeal  are  transmitted  by  the  Division  to  CORAGS. 

This  brief  account  of  how  the  Division  has  tried  to  foster  ecumenical  relations 
may  be  brought  into  sharper  focus  by  pointing  to  what  inter-church  aid  has  meant  in 
sustaining  the  dialogue  between  Orthodox  and  non-Orthodox  Churches.  Again  and 
again  at  Central  Committee  meetings,  Orthodox  spokesmen  have  asserted  that  inter¬ 
church  aid  is  to  them  not  only  an  expression  of  ecumenical  fellowship  but  has  biblical 
significance  for  it  is  an  expression  of  the  diakonia  of  love  of  which  St  Paul  spoke. 
They  have  maintained  that  the  diakonia  and  the  koinonia  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  members  has  become  a  living  reality  for  them  because  of  ecumenical 
assistance  given  in  time  of  need. 

Many  Orthodox  Churches  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  in  the  years  since  New  Delhi  one  after  another  of  the  churches  of  the 
Orthodox  family  have  joined  the  World  Council,  until  now  every  major  branch  of 
Orthodoxy  is  represented  there.  But  whether  or  not  an  Orthodox  Church  was  a 
member,  inter-church  aid  has  always  been  available  from  the  ecumenical  fellowship 
and  was  very  often  the  means  of  continuing  the  dialogue  between  them  and  the 
members  of  the  WCC.  The  very  act  of  serving  needs  meant  that  structures  had  to  be 
created  that  brought  people  together.  Thus  an  Ecumenical  Committee  in  Greece 
has  come  into  being  since  New  Delhi,  and  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  Inter-Church  Aid 
Committees  have  been  formed.  In  these  bodies,  Orthodox  and  Evangelicals  sit, 
work,  and  talk  together.  Again,  scholarships  have  been  provided  for  theologians 
in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  help  has  been  given  to  build,  extend, 
or  equip  seminaries  in  Yugoslavia.  This  has  meant  a  widening  of  ecumenical  horizons 
both  for  those  who  made  the  aid  possible  and  for  those  who  accepted  it.  So  it  has 
been  with  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  with  many 
other  churches  in  the  various  countries.  Teams  have  been  recruited  through  the 
Division  and  sent,  with  the  necessary  support,  to  help  in  raising  the  economic  level 
of  some  Orthodox  dioceses.  Sick  priests  have  been  provided  with  the  surgical  or 
other  medical  treatment  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
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Orthodox  members  of  the  Churches’  Committee  on  Migrant  Workers  in  Western 
Europe  have  contributed  invaluably  to  that  body’s  work  and  to  the  consultations  it 
has  organized.  With  the  Division’s  Secretariat  for  Migration,  they  have  helped  the 
churches  to  understand  the  manifold  needs  of  the  huge  numbers  of  workers  who 
leave  their  homes  in  Orthodox  countries  to  earn  their  living  elsewhere.  In  another 
field,  the  Division’s  Refugee  Programme  has  assisted  substantial  numbers  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  refugees  to  integrate  into  the  communities  where  they  had  found  asylum  or  to 
resettle  in  Australia,  the  USA,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  service  has  contributed  to  a  climate  of  trust  in  which  Orthodox  and  other 
churchmen  could,  and  did,  work  and  talk  together  as  equals.  So  it  has  been  with 
all  churches  :  to  all  in  need,  or  to  those  wishing  to  meet  needs,  the  Division  has  striven 
to  demonstrate  that  ecumenical  service  is  a  tangible  expression  of  fellowship  pledged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  that  all  may  be  made  one. 


C.  THE  DIVISION  AT  WORK 

The  work  of  the  Division  falls  into  four  main  categories  : 


1.  Inter-Church  Aid 

The  term  “inter-church  aid”  needs  clarification :  it  is  not  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Division  to  mediate  aid  between  churches  belonging  to  the  same  denomination 
or  confession,  or  between  churches  within  the  borders  of  any  one  country  ;  what  the 
Division  is  asked  to  do  is  to  encourage  Christian  service  that  leaps  over  national 
and  ecclesiastical  frontiers. 

The  role  of  the  Division  in  fostering  inter-church  aid,  thus  understood,  is  to 
bring  together  those  churches  which  initiate  calls  for  help  and  those  churches  and 
their  agencies  which  are  able  to  respond  to  such  requests.  It  has  become  customary 
for  the  Division  to  speak  of  the  first  as  the  “Initiating  Churches”  and  of  the  second 
as  the  “Responding  Churches.”  Whereas  most  of  the  Responding  Churches  are 
members  of  the  World  Council,  the  Initiating  Churches  are  not  necessarily  so,  for 
the  primary  criterion  that  the  Division  applies  when  a  request  comes  to  it  is  that  of 
need.  Normally  requests  come  through,  or  are  endorsed  by,  a  national  or  regional 
council  of  churches  in  the  area  from  which  they  emanate,  but  if  the  Initiating  Church 
is  not  a  member  of  such  a  council  then  this  requirement  can  be  waived.  The  purpose 
of  presenting  requests  first  through  the  appropriate  local  ecumenical  body  is  to  engage 
the  churches  of  the  country  in  joint  conversation  about  their  forms  of  service  in  the 
world  and  to  take  corporate  decisions  concerning  which  needs  of  which  churches 
should  be  presented  through  the  Division  for  support. 

Requests  are  formulated  as  projects  which  are  validated  by  the  Division’s  staff 
both  by  means  of  questionnaires  and  on-the-spot  visitation.  Since  New  Delhi,  the 
Area  Secretaries  have  worked  out  a  system  of  “ceilings”  which  limits  the  total  sum 
of  money  requested  from  any  one  country  in  the  current  year.  These  ceilings  are 
determined  by  what  is  the  reasonable  expectation,  based  on  experience,  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  likely  to  flow  from  the  Responding  Churches  to  the  Initiating 
Churches  in  the  various  countries. 
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Projects  are  then  submitted  to  the  Projects  Sub-Committee  of  the  Divisional 
Committee  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  a  project  in  the  Sub-Committee’s  mind, 
then  the  guidance  of  the  Divisional  Committee  is  sought.  When  a  project  offers 
unusual  difficulties  of  a  technical  kind,  it  is  referred  to  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches’  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social  Projects. 

As  soon  as  projects  have  been  approved  by  the  Divisional  Committee,  they  are 
assembled  in  a  Project  List  which  is  then  circulated  to  the  member  churches  or 
the  national  agencies  for  study  and  support.  This  volume  constitutes  a  Gazetteer 
of  World  Needs.  Formerly  limited  to  Europe,  it  now  embraces  every  continent, 
even  North  America,  for  since  1964  the  Mississippi  Delta  Ministry  has  been  included 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  The 
geographical  scope  of  the  Project  List  was  further  extended  in  1966  when  the  Pacific 
Islands  of  Fiji  and  Tahiti  had  requests  included  and  others  have  since  been  added. 

In  1967  the  Project  List  made  a  loose-leaf  volume  of  570  pages  including  its 
supplementary  blue  sheets.  It  described  some  600  projects  from  80  countries.  The 
total  requests  for  the  year  exceeded  $16  million.  When  projects  are  approved  for 
listing  it  is  always  emphasized  to  the  Initiating  Churches  that  inclusion  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  support.  Not  all  projects  are  underwritten,  and  some  receive  only  partial 
support,  but  there  is  a  growing  volume  of  inter-church  aid.  The  List  is  best  thought 
of  as  a  serious  attempt  to  call  attention  to  the  most  urgent  inter-church  needs  of 
Christian  churches  and  institutions  around  the  world  as  these  needs  have  been  defined 
by  the  various  national  ecumenical  councils  in  collaboration  with  the  staff  of  the 
World  Council.  The  List  is  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  church  officers  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  confront  Christian  compassion  with  the  hard  facts  of  urgent 
human  need.  The  Division  itself  has  no  resources  to  meet  the  requests  from  the 
Initiating  Churches  ;  it  merely  seeks  support,  and  when  there  are  responses  it  trans¬ 
mits  these,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses  or  services  rendered,  to  the  designated 
Initiating  Churches. 


2.  Emergencies  and  Relief 

The  Division  calls  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  emergency  situations,  whatever 
their  cause,  wherever  they  arise,  if  they  are  believed  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  pressing 
character.  By  “emergency”  is  meant  a  natural  catastrophe  or  a  sudden  man-made 
upheaval.  When  the  news  of  such  an  emergency  breaks,  the  Division  attempts  to 
find  out  what  are  the  specific  needs  and  what  role  the  churches  can  play  in  bringing 
relief  to  the  victims.  The  churches  that  are  in  a  position  to  help  are  alerted  and,  as 
soon  as  a  programme  has  been  worked  out  in  general,  they  are  asked  to  send  money, 
food,  clothing,  blankets,  tents,  medicines,  perhaps  even  prefabricated  building 
material,  and,  at  times,  volunteers  to  give  personal  service.  In  this  way,  the  aid  that 
has  been  asked  for  may  be  on  its  way  within  48  hours  of  the  request  being  received 
in  Geneva  ;  but  lest  even  this  delay  should  be  too  long,  the  Director  has  authority  to 
cable  up  to  $10,000  to  the  ecumenical  agency  in  the  affected  area  so  that  it  may  begin 
a  relief  operation  immediately.  The  Director  later  recoups  from  the  Responding 
Agencies  whatever  sum  he  may  have  despatched  for  this  purpose. 

Material  aid  goods  are  not  as  a  rule  bought  by  the  Division  on  behalf  of  the 
churches,  nor  do  they  usually  pass  through  Geneva.  The  role  of  the  Material  Aid 
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Secretary  is,  upon  request,  to  seek  supplies  from  appropriate  sources  and  to  co-ordin¬ 
ate  their  distribution  when  they  have  been  found. 

Besides  the  India  famine  of  1966/67,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Section  B, 
mention  must  be  made  of  three  other  emergencies,  out  of  some  70  or  80  for  which 
the  Division  made  appeals  in  the  period  between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala,  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  how  the  Division  acts  on  behalf  of  the  churches  and  their  agencies  in  such 
situations.  Each  of  these  emergencies  was  an  earthquake.  The  first  took  place  in 
Iran  in  1962,  and  out  of  the  funds  subscribed  by  the  churches  an  entire  village  for 
306  Muslim  families  was  built  at  Esmatabad,  47  houses  were  built  by  Archbishop 
Ardak  Manookian  for  Armenians  from  the  earthquake  area  who  had  moved  to 
Teheran,  and  support  was  given  to  a  Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign  project  in 
the  countryside  affected  by  the  disaster.  Although  Esmatabad  did  not  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  with  which  it  began,  nevertheless  the  houses  were  handed  over  to  the 
local  authority  and  each  had  a  legally  recognized  owner.  The  other  parts  of  the 
project  occasioned  no  disappointment. 

The  second  earthquake  was  that  at  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  where,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Rev.  Harald  Lund,  seconded  for  the  work  by  Church  World  Service/ 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  124  prefabricated  houses,  manufactured  in  Austria,  were 
put  up  to  form  what  became  known  officially  as  the  “Churches’  Sector”  of  the  new 
town.  Each  house  bore  a  small  plaque  recording  the  fact  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council,  and  the  sector  achieved  100%  occupancy. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  project,  a  team  of  volunteers  was  recruited  in  the  USA 
jointly  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Brethren  Service  Commission. 
This  team  gave  invaluable  service  at  a  time  of  maximum  difficulty  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the  World  Council 
and  the  Yugoslav  authorities.  In  Geneva  and  Austria,  WCC  staff  helped  to  choose, 
buy,  and  ship  to  Skopje  the  prefabricated  houses  that  were  re-erected  at  Skopje. 

The  third  earthquake  was  that  which  took  place  in  Eastern  Turkey  during 
August  1966.  Here  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  World  Council  were 
concentrated  on  putting  up  temporary  winter  shelter  according  to  the  government’s 
specification  in  two  villages.  Many  volunteers  again  worked  on  the  project  and  they 
came  from  the  USA,  the  UK,  France,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

Much  insulating  material  and  metal  sheeting  for  roofs  was  shipped  in  from 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  by  mid-November,  before  the  first  snow  came 
in  this  mountainous  region,  the  initial  programme  of  providing  shelter  and  a  small 
clinic  for  99  people  had  been  completed  under  the  overall  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A. 
Bazalgette  of  the  WCC’s  staff  in  Istanbul.  The  task  of  building  permanent  housing 
for  those  who  had  lost  their  homes  in  the  earthquake  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  balance  of  the  funds  which 
the  churches  had  subscribed  through  the  Division  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  the  disaster  should  be  used  to  build  and  equip  trade  schools  in  carpentry 
and  building  construction  located  in  Hinis  and  Varto,  two  towns  that  had  suffered 
greatly  in  the  earthquake.  This  project  for  aiding  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of 
the  people  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  with  the  help  of  Mr.  John  Bowen,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Christian  Aid  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  Mr.  Martin  Marienfeld, 
an  engineer  sent  by  Dienste  in  Uebersee  of  Germany.  Donations  sent  in  response  to  the 
Turkish  Earthquake  Appeal  totalled  more  than  $300,000,  of  which  just  over  one- 
third  was  spent  on  the  winter  shelters  and  the  balance  was  earmarked  for  the  trade 
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schools  for  which  the  Turkish  Government  undertook  to  provide  teachers  imme¬ 
diately  on  completion. 

An  average  of  12  emergency  appeals  are  made  by  the  Division  every  year.  They 
are  for  the  relief  of  such  disasters  as  volcanic  eruptions,  floods,  typhoons,  drought, 
and  the  devastation  wrought  by  war  and  communal  rioting ;  the  response  of  the 
churches  to  these  emergency  appeals  is  never  predictable  and  varies  from  $1  million  , 
to  $3  million  a  year  in  cash.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  value  of  enormous 
quantities  of  material  aid  goods  and  of  personal  services  rendered. 

3.  Divisional  Operations 

There  are  certain  programmes  which  the  churches  have  decided  to  carry  out 
together  through  the  Division,  and  a  central  organization  is  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  Geneva.  The  largest  of  these  operations  is  the  Refugee  Programme  which  is 
described  in  more  detail  on  page  125  ff.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  basic  budget 
for  administration  is  provided  by  the  churches,  and  thus  the  Refugee  Programme  is 
enabled  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  inter-governmental  and  governmental  agencies  to  do  the  field  work 
necessary  for  the  solving  of  refugees’  difficulties.  Solutions  may  be  found  through 
migration,  by  integration  into  the  society  of  the  country  where  refugees  have  found 
asylum,  or  by  the  provision  of  lifetime  care.  These  are  the  three  chief  services  which 
the  Refugee  Programme  provides  and  in  which  it  involves  the  churches. 

Other  programmes  of  the  Division,  smaller  but  no  less  significant,  are  concerned 
with  Scholarships,  Health,  Literature,  Fraternal  Workers  and  Teams,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  seeking  and  co-ordinating  of  Material  Aid  (for  a  fuller  discussion, 
see  Functional  Desks,  p.  125  ff.). 

4.  Strengthening  the  Ecumenical  Ministries  of  Churches  and  Councils 

There  is  a  miscellany  of  services  which  the  churches  exercise  through  or  with 
the  Division.  In  certain  areas  of  “chronic  emergency,”  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Korea, 
the  Near  East,  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  provision  is  made  through  the  Division’s 
budget  for  the  maintenance  of  an  office  and  staff  in  the  region  so  that  the  programme 
of  relief  and  inter-church  aid  can  be  co-ordinated  and  carried  out  locally. 

Similarly,  support  is  given  to  the  ecumenical  regional  organizations  such  as 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches. 
From  time  to  time  staff  members  of  the  Division  are  seconded  to  ecumenical  bodies 
for  special  assignments. 

Certain  enterprises,  such  as  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund,  Specialized 
Assistance  to  Social  Projects,  Teams,  the  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria, 
and  the  Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa,  although  in  many 
instances  they  have  separate  administrations,  look  to  the  Division  for  the  raising  of 
their  budgets  and  the  provision,  in  Geneva,  of  secretarial  services. 

These  efforts  to  strengthen  ecumenism  locally  call  for  much  staff  visitation  and 
travel  which  in  turn  lead  the  churches  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another 
and  to  a  drawing  of  them  closer  together  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  the  World 
Council  exists.  In  addition,  the  Division  arranges  from  time  to  time  world  and 
regional  consultations  on  inter-church  aid.  Since  New  Delhi,  such  Consultations 
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have  taken  place  at  Nyborg,  Denmark,  1962 ;  Hong  Kong,  1963  ;  Enugu,  Nigeria, 
1965  ;  and  Swanwick,  England,  1966.  In  co-operation  with  the  WCC’s  Information 
Department  and  local  councils  of  churches,  consultations  on  the  promotion  of  inter¬ 
church  aid  were  also  held  at  Skaade,  Denmark,  1962  ;  New  York,  1965  ;  and  Lon¬ 
don,  1966. 


D.  STAFF 

To  keep  the  Division’s  worldwide  services  moving,  many  shoulders  have  to  be 
applied  to  many  wheels.  These  shoulders  are  those  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
responsible  for  the  various  desks  —  administrative,  area,  and  functional. 

1.  Administration  of  the  Division 

The  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  administration  of  the  Division,  now 
numbering  28  executive  staff  in  Geneva  and  just  under  200  elsewhere,  is  vested  in  a 
Director  who  is  an  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Central  Committee  and  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Director  and  the  Administrative 
Secretary.  An  Information  Officer,  also  a  member  of  the  Division’s  administration, 
provides  the  wire  services  with  news  stories,  writes  feature  articles,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  Division’s  yearly  report  and  the  monthly  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter, 
with  a  circulation  now  of  about  2,000  copies.  A  Manual  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
has  been  published  in  the  period  since  New  Delhi,  as  well  as  many  illustrated  reports 
and  leaflets  describing  various  aspects  of  the  Division’s  concerns.  The  Information 
Officer  is  also  related  to  the  WCC  Department  of  Information,  40%  of  whose  annual 
budget  is  contributed  by  the  Division. 

The  affairs  of  the  Division  are  supervised  by  a  Divisional  Committee  which  is 
responsible  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council.  The  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  sub-committees  meet  three  times  a  year  and  are  assisted  by  a  small 
number  of  special  consultants.  These  regular  meetings  enable  the  Committee  to  be 
closely  involved  in,  and  to  give  effective  oversight  to,  the  Division’s  many  activities. 
In  addition,  the  Division  organizes  a  consultation  every  year  on  either  a  world  or 
regional  basis  to  discuss  emerging  issues  and  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
these  issues  for  consideration  by  the  Divisional  Committee. 

A  section  of  this  report  devoted  to  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Division  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  grievous  loss  that  the  World  Council,  no  less 
than  the  Division,  suffered  in  February  1967  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke. 
He  had  been  the  Director  of  the  Division  and  an  Associate  General  Secretary  since 
1955  and  by  his  dedicated  leadership,  his  ever  widening  and  deepening  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  service,  and  his  ability  both  to  communicate  this  vision  to 
others  and  to  give  it  shape  and  substance,  he  left  a  mark  upon  ecumenical  com¬ 
passion  that  is  not  likely  to  be  erased  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Ever  frank  and  irenic, 
patient,  clear-headed,  and  unusually  gifted  as  an  administrator,  he  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  Division’s  work  in  particular,  and  that  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  general,  in  ways  that  have  left  the  ecumenical  fellowship  immensurably 
in  his  debt. 
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2.  Area  Desks 

a)  Africa.  This  is  the  youngest  of  the  Division’s  Area  Desks  and  was  set  up  in  i 
1962  by  Dr.  Z.  K.  Matthews,  a  distinguished  African  educationalist,  lawyer,  and 
anthropologist.  It  was  largely  because  of  his  vision  and  initiative  that  the  Ecumeincal 
Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  (EPEAA),  for  which  the  Division  is 
seeking  to  raise  $10  million,  was  conceived  and  later  handed  over  to  a  special  agency 
of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  to  administer.  The  EPEAA  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  survey  made  for  the  Divisional  Committee  in  the  autumn  of  1964  by 
Dr.  Matthews,  accompanied  by  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  later  Lord  Caradon  and  the  UK’s 
Minister  of  State  at  the  United  Nations.  This  programme  is  designed  to  meet 
particularly  pressing  needs  related  to  nation-building  plans  in  newly  independent 
African  countries  and  to  offer  help  to  the  750,000  or  so  refugees  scattered  throughout 
the  continent.  The  Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  is 
additional  to  the  regular  African  projects  on  the  Project  List. 

An  Associate  Secretary  for  Africa,  Mr.  Jean  Fischer,  was  appointed  to  assist 
Dr.  Matthews  in  April  1964.  Dr.  Matthews  left  the  Division  in  September  1966  to 
become  Ambassador  to  the  USA  and  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  from  Botswana  (formerly  Bechuanaland).  In  July  1967  Canon  Burgess 
Carr  of  Liberia  came  to  Geneva  to  be  Co-Secretary  for  Africa  with  Mr.  Fischer. 

b)  Europe.  In  contrast  to  the  Africa  Desk,  that  for  Europe  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Division’s  area  desks,  for  it  was  in  Europe  that  the  Division  was  first  concerned  in 
the  period  after  World  War  II.  The  Europe  of  today  is  radically  different,  econo¬ 
mically,  from  the  Europe  of  20  years  ago.  Countries  that  previously  were  in  desperate 
need  of  aid  are  now  providing  aid  on  a  most  substantial  scale.  Churches  that  had 
been  shattered  by  the  war  have  been  rebuilt  and  their  congregations  are  themselves 
contributing  to  programmes  of  inter-church  aid. 

All  this  has  meant  that  the  partnership  of  churches  around  the  world  with  the 
European  churches  has  been  strengthened.  Inter-Church  Aid  Committees  have  been 
established  in  most  European  countries  so  the  giving  of  aid,  and  the  requesting  of  it, 
has  become  more  than  ever  a  subject  of  ecumenical  discussion. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  how  these  committees  help  to  widen  the  network  of 
diakonal  services  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  was  given  in  1966  when,  on  behalf 
of  the  Divisional  Committee,  Bishop  Andzej  Wantula,  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was  able  to  arrange  for  hospital  supplies,  paid  for 
by  members  of  the  WCC,  to  be  shipped  through  the  Polish  Red  Cross  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Since  New  Delhi,  the  European  projects  on  the  Project  List  have  been  not  only 
short-term  enterprises  but  also  the  long-term  undergirding  of  minority  churches, 
notably  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  for  the  many-sided  ministries  carried  out 
by  France’s  CXMADE,  and  for  theological  education  in  Belgium  and  Italy. 

The  fines  of  fellowship  through  inter-church  aid  with  the  churches  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  have  remained  open  and  staff  visits  to  these  churches  have  been 
possible  at  fairly  regular  intervals. 

c)  Orthodox  Churches  and  Countries ,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Similar  trends  away  from  emergency  help  to  the  building  of  a  continuing  fellowship 
in  inter-church  aid  are  to  be  remarked  in  the  Orthodox  churches  and  countries. 
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Emergency  measures  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  churches  and  dis¬ 
used  people  in  these  areas  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  work  done  by  and  through  the 
fivision.  Projects  calculated  to  support  and  strengthen  churches  in  Greece,  Yugo- 
avia,  Iran,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  for  the  Greek  Orthodox,  Armenian, 
yrian,  Jacobite,  and  Coptic  Churches  in  Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  for  needy 
geological  students  in  Ethiopia,  constitute  longer  term  and  more  far-reaching  inter- 
lurch  aid  in  difficult  situations. 

Similarly,  continuous  help  from  many  churches  sustains  the  ministry  and  wit- 
-ss  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  France,  Finland,  and  Germany,  and  the  Old 
atholic  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

Elsewhere,  much  was  done  through  the  project  system  to  help  Orthodox  chur- 
les  in  Crete,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus,  and  other  project  support  was  given  to  evangelical 
lurches.  Orthodox  churches,  no  less  than  Protestant  and  Anglican,  have  a  signifi- 
int  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement :  they  are  cherished  members  of  the  World 
touncil  of  Churches.  Their  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  faith,  refined  in  the 
ucible  of  suffering,  enrich  all  Christians. 

An  important  step  was  taken  at  Enugu,  Nigeria,  in  January  1965  when  the 
xecutive  Committee  of  the  Division  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Dcial  Projects  in  Greece.  This  committee,  which  went  quickly  to  work,  has  res- 
^risibility  for  constructive  social  and  economic  projects  of  a  development  nature 
>r  which  ecumenical  support  is  needed  or  in  which  ecumenical  agencies  are  involved, 
also  has  oversight  of  the  ecumenical  teams  at  work  in  Greece. 

d)  Asia .  The  Division’s  Project  List  for  1967  listed  82  projects  in  14  Asian 
> untries  with  requests  for  the  year  totalling  $3,406,517.  One  special  appeal  for 
Sia  that  came  outside  the  scope  of  the  Project  List  was  that  made  in  February  1966 
n  behalf  of  the  anti-hunger  campaign  in  India.  The  particular  significance  of  this 
3  million  appeal  is  described  in  section  B  of  this  Chapter. 

e)  Latin  America.  The  Cuban  situation,  tensions  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
epublic,  repeated  hurricanes  in  the  Caribbean,  earthquakes  in  Chile,  and  economic 
roblems  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America  have  confronted  this  desk  with  exceptional 
ifficulties.  The  work  of  promoting  ecumenical  relations,  as  well  as  the  fostering  of 
rojects  and  the  co-ordinating  of  relief  sent  by  the  churches  to  aid  the  victims  of 
isasters,  has  been  pursued  and  much  that  is  positive  and  encouraging  has,  despite 
I  obstacles,  been  accomplished. 

Functional  Desks 

The  Service  Programme  is  the  name  given  to  the  basic  budget  ol  the  Division , 
tis  provides  not  only  for  its  administrative  expenses  but  also  for  certain  programmes 
hich  the  churches  carry  out  co-operatively  through  DICARWS  and  which  are 
mtrally  organized  by  it. 

a)  The  Refugee  Programme.  During  the  past  17  years  well  over  300,000  p^r 
)ns  have  been  resettled  overseas  through  the  Refugee  Progiamme,  and  man> 
tousands  more  have  been  helped  to  integrate  into  the  communities  where  they  ave 
)ught  asylum.  Moreover,  lifetime  care  for  many  hundreds  of  aged  and  effomea  y 
ck  refugees  has  been  provided  in  old  peoples’  homes  in  France,  Belgium,  ustria, 
heece,  and  Australia  which  have  been  built  or  supported  by  the  June  es  t  irou& 
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the  Division.  Those  helped  have  included  Greeks,  White  Russians,  Chinese,  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  Turks,  Tibetans,  and  many  others. 

Since  New  Delhi,  there  has  been  a  slackening  in  the  movement  of  refugees  in 
Europe  and  an  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the  refugee  problem  elsewhere.  The 
United  Nations’  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  estimated  in  1967  there  were 
740,000  refugees  south  of  the  Sahara  —  an  increase  of  110,000  in  12  months.  There 
has  been  no  progress  in  resolving  the  problem  of  Palestinian  refugees,  numbering 
more  than  one  million,  in  the  Near  East.  In  Asia  there  has  been  a  considerable 
movement  of  refugees  from  communal  disturbances  recently,  particularly  in  the  Garo 
Hills  area  bordering  India  and  East  Pakistan.  Throughout  Asia  it  was  estimated  that 
the  numbers  of  uprooted  people  amounted  to  between  6  and  8  millions  .;  in  Latin 
America  they  numbered  some  250,000.  k 

The  Divisional  Committee  gave  much  thought  to  this  changing  situation  and 
set  up  a  Special  Refugee  Sub-Committee.  Its  report,  accepted  at  the  Divisional  Com-i 
mittee  meeting  in  November  1965,  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  the  care  of  refugees  and 
homeless  people  was  a  continuing  responsibility  of  Christians  and  proposed  tl  iat  in 
the  future  field  staff  be  deployed  around  the  world  as  the  situation  required  an$  that 
relationships  with  regional  Councils  of  Churches  be  studied  further  to  find  appropriate 
ways  for  enabling  them  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  the  uprooted.  *sThe 
Refugee  Programme  was  consequently  reorganized  and  two  new  appointments  wtere 
made  :  Miss  Frances  Martin  to  the  position  of  Social  Services  Officer  and  Mr.  Lo^ps 
van  Ouwenaller  as  Programme  Officer.  | 


At  the  end  of  1966  Miss  Margaret  Jaboor  retired.  Associated  with  the  Refug^ee 
Programme  for  fifteen  years,  latterly  as  Director,  she  had  won  the  affection,  loyalt1  y> 
and  admiration  of  all  who  worked  with  her  within  the  World  Council  and  in  voluntar  Y, 


governmental,  and  inter-governmental  agencies  in  many  countries.  She  will 
remembered  by  thousands  of  uprooted  persons  whom  she  helped  to  find  new  hope? 
and  security.  Her  departure  from  the  Refugee  Programme  marked  the  end  of  ai 
illustrious  chapter  in  the  history  of  ecumenical  service. 

b)  Acute  Human  Need.  The  Division’s  desk  for  the  Study  and  Survey  of  Areas 
of  Acute  Human  Need,  which  has  from  its  inception  in  1960  been  manned  by* 
Dr.  Heinrich  Puffert,  has  brought  the  churches  into  new  and  fruitful  liaison 
with  the  United  Nations’  Specialized  Agencies,  particularly  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organisation.  This  desk,  among  its  many  activities,  has  stimulated  Natio¬ 
nal  .Christian  Councils  and  Service  Agencies  of  the  churches  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  National  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  committees  in  many 
European,  African  and  Asian  countries,  and  it  has  establisehed  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  FAO  concerning  a  number  of  projects  in  the  DICARWS/DWME 
Project  List.  By  relating  the  Division  to  the  United  Nations’  World  Food 
Programme  the  desk  has  helped  the  World  Council  to  foster  cooperation  between 
the  churches  and  inter-governmental  and  governmental  bodies  in  the  carrying  out 
of  “Development”  projects. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Division  provided  Dr.  Puffert  to  be  the  first 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  WCC  Committee  on  Specialized  Assistance  to  Social 
Projects  (SASP)  during  the  1962-65  and  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  SASP’s 
work  in  the  following  years.  He  also  played  a  major  role  on  behalf  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  clarifying  the  churches’  thinking  about  diakonia  in  contemporary  society, 
and  was  instrumental  in  settingup  two  important  Consultations  —  at  Miilheim, 
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Germany,  in  1962,  and  in  Geneva  1965  —  which  prepared  the  contribution  of  the 
Division  to  the  Church  and  Society  World  Conference,  “The  Diakonia  of  the 
Church  in  Contemporary  Society”. 

c)  The  Scholarships  Programme.  The  Scholarships  Programme  was  inaugurated 
after  World  War  II  to  give  theological  students  in  war-stricken  lands  an  opportunity 
to  continue  or  to  complete  studies  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Since 
New  Delhi  about  900  scholars  have  been  helped  to  study  in  lands,  universities,  or 
seminaries  other  than  their  own,  and  the  grand  total  of  those  whom  the  programme 
has  served  since  1946  is  approximately  3,000. 

The  Programme  is  not  designated  solely  to  afford  further  academic  training  but 
also  to  give  the  students  early  in  their  career  an  ecumenical  experience.  For  the 
most  part  scholarships  are  for  one  year,  although  extensions  are  granted  in  certain 
cases.  Some  students  in  faculties  other  than  that  of  theology  are  embraced  by  the 
Programme.  In  addition  to  the  more  than  150  scholarships  granted  each  year,  two 
or  three  fellowships  are  given,  mostly  to  theological  teachers  undertaking  research 
or  wishing  to  have  further  training  in  their  special  subjects. 

The  work  reaches  out  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  Near  East,  and 
North  and  Latin  America.  One  innovation  since  1961  has  been  specially  devised 
courses  for  senior  African  pastors.  Another  has  been  the  inclusion  of  scholarships 
projects  in  the  Division’s  Project  List.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  find  funds  so 
that  six  wives  of  Africans  holding  scholarships  could  be  invited  to  a  special  training 
course  in  Europe ;  this  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  way  of  assisting  the  ministry  of  the 
churches  in  Africa. 

The  item  in  the  Service  Programme  for  Scholarships  —  $75,000  —  appears  small 
for  such  an  undertaking.  The  reason  is  that  free  places  are  provided  in  seminaries 
and  colleges  or  are  paid  for  by  the  national  committees  of  the  countries  where  the 
students  go,  and  many  students  receive  help  for  their  fares  from  Fulbright  grants. 

d)  The  Health  Programme.  This  Programme  also  began  as  an  emergency 
measure.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World  War  II  many  European  pastors  and 
their  wives,  and  church  workers,  were  in  poor  health,  and  the  incidence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  them  was  particularly  heavy.  The  Programme  was  therefore  inau¬ 
gurated  to  provide  medical  care,  mostly  in  Switzerland.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Hilfswerk  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Churches  a  rest  centre  was  opened  at  Casa  Locarno. 

At  the  same  time,  a  service  was  begun  to  provide  medicaments  which  were  in 
short  supply.  These  medicaments  were  for  use  in  Christian  hospitals  and  institutions 
as  well  as  for  individuals  in  countries  where  the  war  had  raged.  The  positive  value 
of  this  ministry  has  been  recognized,  so  that  now  it  offers  both  a  vital  pastoral  service 
to  those  employed  in  the  churches  and  a  means  of  maintaining  an  invaluable  link 
with  our  brethren  in  Eastern  Europe. 

At  Casa  Locarno  from  1961  to  1967  inclusive,  some  1,200  guests  from  16  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  were  received  and  given  three  weeks  to  a  month’s  holiday.  Most  of 
them  were  recuperating  after  illness.  Another  130  patients,  including  pastors’  children 
who  needed  heart  surgery,  were  treated  in  Switzerland  or  their  home  countries. 

Every  week  parcels  of  drugs  are  sent  off  on  the  receipt  of  medical  prescriptions, 
mostly  to  destinations  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Approaches  are  also  made 
to  church  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  to  obtain  free  places  for  those  in  need  of 
medical  care  or  rest,  especially  those  from  Eastern  Europe. 
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e)  Self-Help  and  Theological  Literature.  Two  more  programmes  are  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  Division  —  one  for  Self-Help  Projects,  whereby  seeds,  tools, 
sewing  machines,  special  teaching  equipment,  looms,  and  so  on  are  provided,  mostly 
for  old  peoples’  homes,  refugee  committees,  and  Christian  institutions  to  enable 
them  to  apply  the  skills  they  have  so  that  they  may  earn  a  little  money ;  the  other 
programme  is  a  Theological  Literature  service  through  which  books  and  periodicals 
are  supplied  to  the  libraries  of  seminaries  of  minority  churches  or  of  churches  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  which  could  not  otherwise  obtain  them  because  of 
shortage  of  funds  or  currency  regulations. 

f)  Ecumenical  Youth  Services.  The  Service  Programme  budget  contains  an 
item  of  $47,000  for  Ecumenical  Youth  Services.  This  sum  is  made  available  to  the 
Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  support  of  work  camps 
in  which  young  people  gain  their  first  experience  of  inter-church  aid. 

A  further  item  of  $8,000  is  granted  through  the  Service  Programme  budget 
towards  the  administrative  costs  of  World  Youth  Projects.  This  is  a  joint  programme 
of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  and  involves  participants  in  a  mutual  sharing  of 
needs  and  resources  to  develop  and  strengthen  ecumenical  youth  work  around  the 
world.  World  Youth  Projects  place  strong  emphasis  on  leadership  training  in  various 
forms  and  on  the  undergirding  of  the  work  of  fulltime  national  youth  workers  in 
every  continent. 

World  Youth  Projects  embrace,  each  year,  some  30  undertakings.  These  are 
circulated  by  the  two  Youth  Departments  which  compile  them,  and  they  are  likewise 
included  in  the  Division’s  Project  List.  Each  project  carries  the  approval  of  the 
national  Christian  Council  or  other  agency  in  the  country  where  they  are  initiated, 
and  they  have  also  been  cleared  by  the  Division.  All  together,  they  request  each 
year  upwards  of  $50,000.  These  requests  have  been  fully  covered  for  some  years. 

g)  Personnel ,  Teams ,  and  Fraternal  Workers.  Many  young  people  during  the 
interval  between  the  completion  of  their  own  formal  education  or  specialized  training 
and  taking  up  their  lifetime  careers  would  like  to  be  of  service  in  some  area  of  special 
need  ;  to  an  increasing  degree,  older  people  who  are  still  active  but  retired  from  their 
professional  work  also  feel  they  would  like  to  help. 

To  help  the  churches  match  opportunities  for  service  with  those  who  wish  to 
serve,  the  Division  established  a  Secretariat  for  Personnel,  Teams,  and  Fraternal 
Workers  in  1963 .  A  list  of  current  openings,  with  details  of  the  qualifications  required, 
is  circulated  quarterly  and  every  effort  is  made,  in  consultation  with  the  initiating  and 
the  responding  churches,  to  ensure  that  the  posts  are  filled  by  suitable  persons.  Much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  working  out  of  appropriate  terms  of  employment. 

The  Secretariat  has  general  oversight  of  the  Ecumenical  Teams  and  the  Fraternal 
Workers  Exchange  Programme.  The  recruiting  and  sending  of  ecumenical  teams  to 
areas  of  emergency  is  a  well-tested  form  of  inter-church  aid.  The  French  ecumenical 
service  agency,  CIMADE,  for  which  substantial  sums  of  money  are  furnished  annually 
through  the  Division,  has  a  notable  record  in  such  work.  Again,  in  1951,  on  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  Robert  Zigler,  an  agricultural  service  team  was  organized  to  work 
in  Greece.  Since  New  Delhi,  ecumenical  teams  have  been  active  in  Greece,  Southern 
Italy,  and  Tunisia.  These  have  been  long-term  activities.  At  time  of  emergency,  such 
as  the  1963  earthquake  at  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  1966  earthquake  in  Eastern 
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Turkey,  mentioned  earlier,  teams  were  organized  to  give  quick  aid  for  a  few  weeks. 
This  was  done  in  collaboration  with  the  churches,  notably  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  the  Mennonites,  and  also  with  agencies  in  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany. 

The  Fraternal  Workers  Exchange  Programme  is  carried  on  in  Europe  and  Asia 
by  direct  church-to-church  action.  Some  attempt  is  made  through  the  Division  to 
give  pastoral  care  to  these  workers ;  retreats  for  them  are  organized  every  year  in 
Greece  and  Western  Europe,  and  members  of  staff  in  the  course  of  their  journeys  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  In  Asia  the  programme  is  sponsored  by  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference  and  the  role  of  the  Division  is,  upon  request,  to  find  suitable 
personnel,  but  mainly  it  is  to  seek  resources  to  support  this  part  of  the  EACC’s 
activities. 

h)  Migration.  The  Division  maintains  a  desk  which  offers  the  churches  advice 
on  ways  of  serving  those  migrants  who  leave  their  homelands  to  work  in  other 
countries.  In  Europe  alone  they  number  between  5  and  6  million.  They  come  from 
the  West  Indies,  India,  Pakistan,  Africa,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  Southern  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  and  they  find  employment  for  the  most  part  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.  Many  are  Muslims.  Others  are  Ortho¬ 
dox  or  Roman  Catholics  who  may  find  themselves  within  mainly  Protestant  com¬ 
munities.  In  these  circumstances,  how  do  the  churches  in  the  host  countries  minister 
to  such  people  ?  Again,  how  do  minority  Protestant  churches  in  the  lands  which 
the  migrants  have  left  offer  pastoral  care  to  the  women  and  children  they  may  have 
[left  behind  ?  What  should  be  the  churches’  role  when  the  migrants,  often  with  new 
skills  and  always  with  a  broader  outlook,  eventually  return  to  their  native  towns  and 
villages  ?  These  are  some  of  the  difficult  questions  put  by  labour’s  new  mobility.  The 
Secretariat  for  Migration  helps  the  churches  to  grapple  with  them  by  means  of  con¬ 
sultations,  special  studies,  and  the  provision  of  specialized  literature. 

But  the  migration  of  workers  is  not  a  phenomenon  limited  to  Europe ;  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  most  parts  of  the  modern  world,  and  so  the  Secretariat  has  had  to 
extend  its  purview  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Under  its  guidance,  three 
notable  studies  have  been  carried  out  since  New  Delhi.  One  of  these  studies  con¬ 
cerned  the  needs  of  Orthodox  workers  who  have  emigrated  to  Australia  ;  the  second 
was  of  the  situation  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  where  the  movement  of  African  workers 
away  from  their  tribes  has  resulted  in  cultural-rootlessness ;  the  third  examined 
internal  migration  in  Latin  America. 

The  Secretariat  publishes  a  half-yearly  periodical,  Migration  Today,  in  English, 
French,  and  German  editions. 

i)  Material  Aid.  The  New  Delhi  Assembly  authorized  the  Division  to  establish 
a  Secretariat  for  Material  Aid.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  do  this 
until  early  in  1967  when  Mr.  Helmut  Reuschle  was  appointed  to  the  desk.  He  is 
now  at  work  helping  churches  and  agencies  associated  with  the  Division  to  co-ordinate 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  goods  of  every  kind  to  help  in  emergencies  and  to  support 
projects. 

j)  Development  Education.  The  Church  and  Society  Conference  in  1966  high¬ 
lighted  the  growing  concern  of  Christians  for  the  gulf  between  the  affluent  nations 
and  those  less  fortunate.  The  Division  appointed  Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  early  in 
1967  to  be  Secretary  for  Development  Education.  In  this  capacity  she  is  seeking 
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ways  in  which  the  churches  may  be  assisted  to  enlighten  their  members  about  con¬ 
temporary  disparities  and  what  they  may  do  to  redress  these.  Dr.  Barot’s  experience 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  which  she  has  served  for  so  long,  and  her  special  gifts 
and  learning,  promise  to  make  this  new  outreach  of  the  Division  one  of  unusual 
significance. 

k)  The  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund.  The  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund 
(ECLOF)  was  founded  in  1947.  It  is  organized  and  administered  by  a  Central  Coun¬ 
cil  located  in  Geneva.  The  Division  is  represented  on  the  Council  and  it  seeks  to 
raise  new  capital  for  the  Fund  to  extend  its  work.  Mr.  Gustave  Hentsch,  a  pro¬ 
minent  Swiss  banker  and  founder  of  the  Fund,  continued  as  its  chairman  until  his 
death  in  1962.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Hentsch. 

Through  the  Fund,  which  stands  at  more  than  $700,000,  money  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  National  ECLOF  Committees  established  in  twenty  countries.  These  National 
Committees  make  loans  at  low  interest  rates  to  churches  and  church  institutions  in 
their  area,  which,  when  repaid,  remain  in  the  country  concerned  to  become  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund.  More  than  1,000  of  these  loans  have  been  made  to  widely  different  insti¬ 
tutions. 


E.  FINANCES 

The  Division’s  basic  budget  is  known  as  the  Service  Programme.  This  provides 
for  the  costs  of  administration,  salaries,  travel  and  office  expenses,  meetings,  and 
consultations,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  the  Refugee  Programme  and  such  pro¬ 
grammes  as  those  of  Scholarships,  Health,  Literature,  and  Personnel.  Out  of  the 
Service  Programme  are  also  paid  the  costs  of  the  services  for  strengthening  ecu¬ 
menical  inter-church  aid  and  relief  in  various  areas,  and  of  the  services  given  by  the 
Churches’  Commission  on  International  Affairs  and  the  Departments  of  Information 
and  of  Finance  and  Administration  of  the  World  Council. 

Three  ways  for  raising  this  budget  were  open  to  the  churches.  These  were  : 
1 .  to  authorize  the  Division  to  set  aside  a  proportion  of  all  sums  given  for  projects 
and  emergencies  so  that  the  year’s  overheads  and  expenses  could  be  covered  ;  2.  to  tie 
the  Division’s  budget  to  the  general  budget  of  the  WCC  ;  or  3.  to  permit  the  Division 
to  xaise  its  own  budget  year  by  year.  It  is  the  last  choice  that  the  churches  have,  by 
common  agreement,  taken.  One  effect  of  this  is  that  all  money  subscribed  through 
the  Division  for  projects  and  emergencies  is  transmitted  for  the  designated  purpose 
without  any  deduction  whatsoever. 

Each  year  the  budget  figure  of  the  Service  Programme  is  set  by  the  Divisional 
Committee,  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  WCC  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  upon  the  Finance  Committee’s  recommendations  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  votes  to  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee, 
and  World  Service  to  seek  to  raise  a  budget  of  the  approved  figure. 

^  ’/he  ^Car  New  Delhi,  the  budget  of  the  Service  Programme  was 
£  ’  ’  *  .  s  tbe  division  became  involved  in  more  and  more  commitments,  the 

u  get  as  risen.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  cut  back  on  expenditure  and 

to.  ^lSCA^ery  possibie  economy •  Nevertheless,  the  budget  for  1968  has  been  set 
a.  $1 ,616,000.  This  leap  in  the  Service  Programme  of  some  half  a  million  dollars, 
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not  far  short  of  50%  over  the  level  at  the  time  of  the  Third  Assembly,  reflects  not 
only  increased  staff  to  carry  out  new  duties  laid  upon  the  Division  but  also  to  some 
extent  the  inflation  that  has  marked  the  Swiss  economy  over  the  years. 

The  net  cost  of  the  Refugee  Programme  falling  upon  the  budget  of  the  Service 
Programme  is  $650,000  ($525,000  in  1961).  The  effect  of  making  this  sum  available 
by  the  churches  is  to  be  seen  in  services  rendered  which,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be 
computed  in  cash  terms,  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  $650,000  given  by  the 
churches  for  the  Refugee  Programme,  an  operation  costing  about  $3  million  a  year  is 
carried  out,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  the  fees  earned  for  services  performed  for 
other  organizations.  One  trend  that  must  be  noted,  however,  is  that  a  decreasing 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  overseas  resettlement  programmes  financed  by  inter¬ 
governmental  and  governmental  agencies,  and  so  in  all  probability  there  will  be  a 
call  for  proportionately  more  financial  support  from  the  churches  in  the  immediate 
future  if  they  desire  the  Refugee  Programme  to  continue  all  that  it  has  been  doing 
on  their  behalf  for  uprooted  and  stateless  persons.  The  only  other  choice  will  be  to 
cut  back  the  Refugee  Programme. 


F.  SPECIAL  AGENCIES 

In  helping  the  churches  provide  aid  in  special  circumstances,  the  Division  has 
sometimes  had  to  take  exceptional  measures.  Three  instances  should  be  men¬ 
tioned. 


1.  Bengal  Refugee  Service 

To  offer  care,  on  behalf  of  the  churches,  for  many  thousands  of  Indians  from 
Pakistan  who  crowded  into  West  Bengal  after  the  establishment  of  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  as  independent  states,  the  Bengal  Refugee  Service  (BRS)  was  created  in  January 
1961  and  continued  to  function  until  September  1965.  It  was,  by  constitution,  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  Division,  Church  World  Service,  and  the  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Council  of  India.  Pains  were  taken  from  the  first  to  apportion  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  all  three  bodies.  The  National  Christian  Council  of  India  appointed  the 
members  of  the  BRS  governing  board.  The  Division  was  given  general  oversight  of 
policy,  including  the  approval  of  budgets,  and  responsibility  for  seeking  financial 
support  to  the  sum  of  approximately  $1,000,000  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Church 
World  Service  was  responsible,  in  consultation  with  the  BRS  and  the  Division,  for 
the  terms  of  service  of  all  overseas  staff  members  and  also  had  charge  of  the  ordering 
and  shipping  of  whatever  equipment  had  to  be  bought  outside  India.  Later,  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  India  took  general  responsibility  for  the  BRS  but  it 
was  found  that  the  Council’s  headquarters  in  Nagpur  were  too  remote  from  the 
scene  of  operation  for  its  direction  to  be  fully  effective. 

Even  during  its  initial  stages,  the  BRS  ran  into  difficulties  that  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  when  the  project  was  first  conceived.  Other  troubles  continued  to 
arise.  That  it  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  that  it  did  was  due  largely  to  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  patience,  and  skill  of  Dean  Johannes  Krohn,  of  Denmark,  its  first  director, 
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and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Keith  Dowding,  of  Australia.  At  the  height  of  its 
operations  it  had  a  staff  of  87,  who  carried  out  medical  and  TB  programmes,  social 
work,  milk  and  blanket  distributions  to  children  and  the  sick,  and  arranged  work 
camps  for  young  people.  A  number  of  small-scale  cottage  industries  were  launched, 
and  some  industrial  training  was  given  to  refugees  in  the  Calcutta  area.  But  the 
chief  thing  that  the  BRS  achieved  was  the  resettlement  of  approximately  8,000 
refugees  who  had  squatted  for  many  years  in  and  around  Sealdah  railway  station, 
Calcutta.  In  co-operation  with  the  government,  these  people  were  moved  to  three 
new  colonies  20  miles  north  of  the  city  where  they  helped  to  build  new  homes  for 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  Bengal  Refugee  Service  was  able  to  offer  the  prospect 
of  a  brighter  future  to  a  group  of  people  who  had  suffered  grievously  for  many  years. 
All  these  are  positive  achievements  which  serve  to  offset  some  of  the  disap¬ 
pointments  that  the  Bengal  Refugee  Service  occasioned. 


2.  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria 

In  March  1962,  when  it  became  clear  that  a  cease  fire  was  near  in  the  Algerian 
War  of  Independence,  the  Division  called  a  conference  of  church  agencies  interested 
in  bringing  help  to  that  ravaged  country.  The  mass  exodus  to  France  of  technicians 
and  administrators,  which  would  denude  the  nation  of  skilled  workers,  and  the  simul¬ 
taneous  return  of  thousands  of  Algerians  who  had  been  living  as  refugees  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  were  foreseen.  Out  of  this  conference  was  born  the  Christian 
Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  (CCS A)  which,  according  to  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  observers  set  a  new  pattern  for  Christian  service. 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  CIMADE 
(the  French  ecumenical  service  agency),  and  the  world  bodies  of  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA  were,  with  a  dozen  agencies  related  to  the  Division,  all  closely  identified  with 
the  CCS  A  and  its  many-sided  programme  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  Division 
provided  the  CCSA  with  administrative  services  in  Geneva  and  raised  the  budget 
by  which  its  programme  was  sustained.  At  the  height  of  its  activities,  the  CCSA 
had  a  staff  of  250  workers,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  Algerians  and  the  rest  from 
many  countries. 

Ihe  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  was  managed  by  a  specially 
constituted  committee  which  was  responsible  to  the  Division.  This  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  it  was  called,  met  in  Geneva  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  met  occasionally  in  Algeria. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Hellstern,  on  leave  from  his  position  as  Director  of  Swiss 
Hilfswerk,  directed  the  CCSA  for  its  first  six  months  and  did  much  to  get  it  off  to  a 
good  start.  He  was  succeded  by  Pastor  Hans  Aurbakken,  an  American  who  had 
served  as  a  Methodist  missionary  in  Algeria  over  25  years.  Pastor  Aurbakken  was 
director  until  the  summer  of  1966  when  he  returned  to  the  USA,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  another  staff  member  of  the  CCSA,  Pastor  Jacques  Blanc. 

The  many  bodies  represented  in  the  CCSA  achieved  an  unusual  degree  of  inte¬ 
gration  and  all  worked  to  a  single  end  —  the  rehabilitation  of  the  people  of  Algeria. 

®  ennonites  v^e  responsible  for  the  operation  of  a  demonstration  farm  and 
trade  training  school  at  Henchir  Toumghani.  CIMADE  offered  the  skills  of  small 
.earns  in  various  projects,  particularly  for  women  and  girls,  in  many  villages.  A 
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notable  health  programme,  assisted  by  two  mobile  clinics  paid  for  by  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  and  the  German  churches,  was  operated.  Material  aid  was  given 
on  a  substantial  scale,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  American  people  whose 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing  were  channelled  in  by  Church  World  Service.  German, 
Swedish,  Dutch,  British,  Canadian,  and  American  churches  provided  large  sums  of 
money  to  maintain  the  CCSA’s  work.  Community  development  projects  were  car¬ 
ried  through.  Food-for-work  projects  were  undertaken.  But  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  programme,  which  was  conceived  from  the  beginning  as  a  co-ordinated  one, 
was  a  tree-planting  project  which  raised  and  planted  out  on  selected  sites  more  than 
22  million  timber  and  fruit  trees  before  it  was  handed  over  as  a  going  concern  to 
the  Algerian  authorities.  Affore  station  was  chosen  to  be  the  core  of  the  CCSA’s 
work  because  many  of  the  country’s  forests  had  been  burned  down  during  the  War 
of  Independence  and  trees  were  urgently  needed  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  encroach¬ 
ments  from  the  Sahara  desert.  Most  of  the  other  activities  stemmed  from  the  tree¬ 
planting  operation. 

The  Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  was  designed  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation  and  it  was  always  intended  to  phase  it  out  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
It  became  clear,  however,  towards  the  end  of  this  period  that  the  emergency  was  by 
no  means  over  and  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  When  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  New  York  in  April  1967  it  agreed  that  the  first  stage  of  the  CCSA’s 
programme  should  be  phased  out,  as  planned,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  a 
second  stage  should  immediately  be  begun  during  which  the  CCSA’s  main  thrust 
would  take  the  form  of  helping  to  recruit  professional  and  skilled  persons  for  service 
with  government  departments.  The  Algerian  government  would  receive  nominations 
of  potential  employees  found  for  it  by  the  churches.  The  government,  if  it  so  wished, 
would  engage  these  people,  pay  them,  and  set  out  their  terms  of  service,  and  the  role 
of  the  CCSA  would  be  to  care  for  them  pastorally,  help  them  within  its  competence 
with  any  of  their  problems,  and  arrange  consultations,  meetings,  and  retreats  for 
them.  The  staff  of  the  CCSA  in  Algeria  would  be  cut  back  to  15,  and  the  Division 
was  authorized  to  seek  to  raise  a  budget  of  $125,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  pay 
for  the  work  of  the  CCSA  in  its  new  form  which  would  include  the  continuation  of 
certain  ongoing  projects. 


3.  Vietnam 

The  War  in  Vietnam  presented  special  problems  for  the  churches.  A  way  was 
found  to  send  a  limited  amount  of  hospital  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  through  the 
Red  Cross  and  by  Polish  church  channels.  Much  more  would  have  been  gladly  done 
for  North  Vietnam  if  the  opportunity  had  been  given  but  the  difficulty  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  Hanoi  was  an  insuperable  obstacle.  It  was,  therefore,  in  South  Vietnam 
that  most  relief  was  given  by  the  churches.  The  churches  of  the  USA  inaugurated 
their  own  identifiable  project  which  was  known  as  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  and 
by  the  end  of  1966  it  already  had  70  workers  in  the  field.  The  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  decided  to  set  up  its  own  project  which  would  represent  the  whole  of  its 
area,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  appealed  to  the  WCC  for  support 
in  addition  to  what  it  could  itself  provide.  The  E ACC’s  plan  was  to  put  two  teams 
in  the  field.  These  teams  included  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  social  workers. 
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who  became  responsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  two  particularly  dis¬ 
tressing  camps.  U  Thaung  Tin  and  his  wife,  from  Burma,  were  recruited  to  head 
the  project,  which  became  known  as  the  Asia  Christian  Service  in  Vietnam  of  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  and,  by  special  leave  of  the  British  Council  of 
Churches,  Mr.  Jim  Atkinson  from  Hong  Kong  was  seconded  to  help  with  the 
administration.  The  Division  circulated  requests  for  support  for  the  teams  and  for 
relief  in  North  Vietnam. 


G.  TOWARDS  THE  FUTURE 

The  report  which  the  Division  will  bring  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  proposals 
which  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid  will  lay  before  the  delegates 
at  Uppsala,  recognize  that  DICARWS  does  not  exist  as  a  separate  entity  nor  does 
it  carry  out  a  separate  programme.  The  achievements  of  the  churches  in  ecumenical 
aid  to  the  distressed  are  not  to  be  measured  only  by  their  value  in  alleviating  need 
in  all  its  forms  nor  by  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the  sustaining  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ministries.  Compared  with  the  extent  of  the  needs,  what  has  so  far  been  accom¬ 
plished  is  extremely  small  and  represents  work  that  is  often,  because  of  limited 
resources,  timid,  shabby,  and  ineffective.  The  task  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  is  a  part  of  the  total  work  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  It  has  an  inescapable  duty  to  go  on  striving  ever  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  services  it  offers,  and  that  is  what,  it  is  hoped,  the  proposals  to  be  brought  before 
the  Fourth  Assembly  will  effect. 

The  ministries  of  the  churches  to  one  another,  and  the  ministries  which  they 
exercise  together  to  people  in  need,  are  to  be  understood  essentially  as  dedicated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ecumenical  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  manifestation  of  the  unity  which  Christ  has  given  to  His  followers  and  of 
their  obedience  and  witness  to  Him  as  their  Lord. 

Inter-church  aid  is  a  proper  concern  of  the  churches  and  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  only  as  they  regard  it  as  an  obligation  laid  upon 
them  by  their  fellowship  with  one  another  in  Christ,  as  an  expression  of  their  unity 
in  Him,  and  as  an  instrument  offered  to  Him  for  the  renewal  of  His  Church.  Thus 
understood,  it  may  well  prove  to  be  an  integrated  and  essential  part  of  that  total  mis¬ 
sion  on  which  Christ  sends  His  Church  and  for  which  He  founded  it. 

One  way  in  which  the  Division  has  tried  to  realign  itself  was  to  call  in,  soon  after 
New  Delhi,  at  the  initiative  of  its  chairman,  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  now  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  WCC,  an  independent  firm  of  management  consultants, 
Messrs.  Klein  and  Saks,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  examine  the  work  that  was  being 
done  and  to  make  recommendations.  The  report  which  Klein  and  Saks  later  pre¬ 
sented  helped  the  Divisional  Committee  to  see  more  clearly  certain  administrative 

changes  that  needed  to  be  made  to  assist  in  making  the  work  of  the  staff  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

Again,  as  was  mentioned  in  Section  C  (4),  the  Division  has  continued  its  practice 
of  calling  regular  consultations  to  reconsider  its  work  from  every  angle.  The  theme 
of  the  1966  Consultation  at  Swanwick,  England,  was  “Inter-Church  Aid  in  the  Next 
Ten  Years.  What  emerged  from  that  meeting,  and  was  emphasized  even  more 
emphatically  at  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  which  immediately 
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followed  the  Swanwick  meeting,  was  the  cardinal  importance  that  “Development” 
has  now  assumed  in  the  modern  world.  An  entirely  new  system  of  relationships 
between  the  churches  and  national  governments  and  inter-governmental  agencies 
needs  to  be  worked  out  so  that  Christian  meaning  can  be  given  to  Development  and 
significance  added  to  Christian  service  to  our  neighbours. 

Among  the  matters  which  were  mentioned  at  the  Swanwick  Consultation  as 
calling  for  possible  attention  were  : 

New  criteria  governing  the  making  of  a  world  appeal  after  an  emergency ; 

The  relationship  between  the  Division  and  congregations  ; 

Strengthening  the  assurance  that  project  requests  will  be  met ; 

Developing  techniques  for  overseeing  working  out  projects  so  that  their  chances 
of  a  successful  outcome  are  increased  ; 

The  provision  of  an  “Inter-Church- Aid  Library”  akin  to  that  of  the  Missionary 
Research  Library ;  and 

The  recruitment  of  an  International  Task  Force,  co-operatively  and  centrally 
organized,  to  help  in  the  carrying  out  of  inter-church  aid. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  are,  of  course,  controversial.  But  they  are  being 
discussed.  The  Division  looks  to  the  Fourth  Assembly  for  guidance  on  whether 
they  should  be  further  explored  and  even,  perhaps  acted  upon. 

A  Danish  poet,  Piet  Hein,  has  said  with  wit  and  penetration  that  the  way  to 
wisdom  is  simple  :  It  is  to  err  and  err  and  err,  less  and  less  and  less.  This  expresses 
something  of  the  Division’s  attitude,  as  does  a  verse  from  another,  a  British  poet, 
John  Drink  water : 

Knowledge  we  ask  not  —  knowledge  Thou  hast  lent, 

But,  Lord,  the  will  —  there  lies  the  bitter  need ; 

Give  us  to  build,  above  the  deep  intent, 

The  deed,  the  deed. 

It  is  in  the  deed  that  the  Division,  as  the  servant  of  the  churches,  would  wish 
to  be  obedient  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  He  changes,  yet  is  ever 
the  same.  His  love  is  perfect  and  unfailing.  He  beckons,  and  we  are  constrained  to 
follow  where  He  leads. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COMMISSION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


From  the  outset,  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  (CCIA),  the  emphasis  has  been  on  concrete  issues  in  the  international 
situation  and  on  ways  to  bring  a  constructive  influence  to  bear  on  these  issues,  rather 
than  on  the  longer  range  or  underlying  issues  of  the  Christian  witness  in  this  field. 
In  nominations  to  membership  on  the  Commission  the  main  focus  has  been  on 
churchmen  experienced  in  statecraft.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  original  membership 
were  lay  men  and  women  and  the  level  today  is  still  higher  ;  though  most  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  have  been  clergymen.  The  officers  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  theological  undergirding  for  the  ecumenical  witness  in  international  affairs, 
especially  in  the  years  since  the  stimulating  participation  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and 
Bishop  Bell.  But  the  main  emphasis  has  continued  to  be  on  programmes  of  action, 
leaving  to  the  future  the  re-examination  of  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  group  that  met  twenty  years  ago  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  projected 
into  the  international  ecumenical  sphere  the  lessons  gained  from  specialized  Christian 
work  on  international  problems  in  a  limited  number  of  Western  countries.  Their 
conclusions,  which  had  a  formative  influence  on  the  new  organization,  reflected  both 
the  values  and  the  limitations,  the  presuppositions  and  the  activism  of  that  experience. 
In  their  time  they  builded  well.  If  their  successors,  benefiting  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  decades,  can  do  as  well,  the  continued  development  of  the  CCIA  is 
assured. 


A.  ORGANIZATION 

Since  the  Commission  had  of  necessity  to  start  on  a  very  modest  financial  basis 
(the  initial  appropriation  was  $4,000,  with  some  additional  outside  funds  also  secured) 
it  was  fortunate  to  have  the  part-time  services  of  two  able  participants  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Conference,  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  late  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information 
and  active  in  Anglican  and  Latin  American  affairs,  and  Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  in  Philadelphia  and  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Commission  on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace  which  had  served  with 
distinction  as  a  representative  of  Non-Governmental  Organizations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  They  were  initially  designated  as  Director  and  Associate 
Director,  but  trans-Atlantic  collaboration  proving  difficult  in  this  form,  they  soon 
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became  Chairman  and  Director,  with  Sir  Kenneth  giving  general  oversight  to 
organizational  matters  and  Dr.  Nolde  to  substantive  work,  particularly  at  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  different  men  have  worked  together  so  well 
over  the  twenty  year  period. 

Frederick  van  Asbeck,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Leiden  and  a  veteran 
wise  in  international  organization  matters,  was  named  President.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formative  years  and  served  as  the  Nestor  of  CCIA  affairs  until  the  Second 
Assembly.  The  office  has  since  been  vacant.  Professor  Werner  Kagi  and  Dr.  Johan¬ 
nes  Leimena  were  subsequently  named  Vice-Chairman,  but  they  were  unable  to  give 
the  detailed  attention  and  supervision  that  van  Asbeck  had  provided.  The  officers 
of  the  WCC,  and  earlier  of  the  IMC,  have  consistently  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  CCIA  problems  and  policy,  and  the  work  has  been  periodically  reviewed 
by  the  WCC  Assemblies  and  committees.  But  this  consultation  and  review,  impor¬ 
tant  as  they  have  been  for  a  responsible  operation,  have  not  performed  quite  the 
same  function  as  that  of  Professor  van  Asbeck. 

The  Commissioners  elected  by  the  parent  bodies  were  named  after  consultation 
with  church  leaders  and  others  in  the  23  countries  represented,  to  find  persons  of 
stature  in  international  affairs,  acceptable  to  the  church  leadership,  though  not 
necessarily  closely  related  to  church  work  at  the  national  level.  As  previously  noted, 
the  large  majority  were  laymen  (3  of  the  original  40  were  women).  It  is  clear  from 
the  composition  of  the  membership  lists  that  competence  in  the  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  fields  has  had  high  priority ;  expertise  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  has 
received  much  less  attention.  In  addition  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  23  countries 
(now  32),  the  World’s  YWCA,  the  World’s  Affiance  of  YMCAs,  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation  and  later  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  were 
invited  each  to  nominate  a  Commissioner  —  a  useful  way  of  providing  for  consulta¬ 
tion  and  concerted  action.  Since  the  Second  Assembly,  the  Commissioner-at-large 
concept  has  been  used  to  include  members  valuable  to  the  work  as  a  whole  apart 
from  geographical  considerations. 

The  number  of  Commissioners,  which  has  only  grown  from  40  to  50  in  the  two 
decades,  and  the  number  on  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  remained  about  14, 
have  been  consciously  kept  within  bounds  to  maintain  the  calibre  of  the  group,  to 
enhance  the  sense  of  involvement  and  responsibility  and  to  facilitate  consultation. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  smaller  numbers  would  make  it  easier  for  the  Commissioners 
to  meet.  But  it  quickly  became  evident  that  resources  were  lacking  for  full  meetings 
of  the  Commission  save  in  connection  with  WCC  Assemblies.  Consequently,  while 
all  Commissioners  are  invited  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Executive,  it  is 
the  smaller  body  which  has  participated  most  actively.  Even  here,  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  laymen  without  access  to  ecclesiastical  budgets,  participation  has 
been  limited  by  the  costs  involved,  or  undertaken  at  personal  sacrifice.  The  handi¬ 
caps  in  the  present  situation  are  obvious. 

The  continuity  of  the  Commission  has  been  relatively  high.  Fourteen  of  the 
current  Commissioners  were  among  the  original  group.  The  benefits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuity  are  diluted  by  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  Commissioners  can  regularly 
attend  meetings.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  Commissioners  face  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  prevent  them  from  giving  much  attention  to  CCIA  concerns.  Con¬ 
tinuity  also  exacts  a  price  in  the  age  composition  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
officer  group. 
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The  calibre  of  the  Commissioners  has  helped  to  assure  access  to  important 
information  and  expert  counsel.  Their  support  of  the  work  has  facilitated  repre¬ 
sentations  at  the  highest  levels  and  given  weight  to  such  representations.  The  question 
remains  whether  the  combined  talents  of  this  able  group  have  been  sufficiently 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  policy,  whether  there  has  been  enough  dialogue  between 
the  officers’  group  and  the  Commissioners.  In  the  early  years,  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  consultation  by  correspondence.  But  in  later  years,  as  the  officers  became  more 
experienced  and  self-reliant,  and  the  commissioners  gained  greater  confidence  in 
their  judgment,  there  has  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  less  give  and  take,  except  for 
formal  reports  and  the  like. 

Staffing  arrangements  have  been  modest  for  an  international  agency  of  the 
scope  proposed  in  the  “Aims,”  and  staff  has  been  divided  among  offices  in  London 
and  New  York  and,  since  1952,  in  Geneva.  (The  choice  of  offices  was  in  line  with 
management  arrangements,  and  also  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  two 
parent  bodies,  the  IMC  in  London  and  WCC  in  Geneva.  A  New  York  office  was 
also  logical  with  the  headquarters  of  the  new  United  Nations  located  there.)  Begin¬ 
ning  with  secretaries  in  London  and  New  York  (the  Rev.  E.  Philip  Eastman,  1947-' 
56 ;  Mr.  Sartell  Prentice,  briefly ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Steiner,  1947-1950),  the 
executive  staff,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  officers,  grew  to  four  a  decade  ago 
and  has  remained  at  that  level  since,  despite  tentative  efforts  to  add  personnel  and 
to  find  financial  resources  to  broaden  the  officer  group.  The  turnover  in  the  staff 
has  been  slight :  the  average  service  of  the  present  staff,  apart  from  the  “elder  states¬ 
men,”  has  been  twelve  years.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Fagley  was  elected  Executive 
Secretary,  working  out  of  the  New  York  office,  in  1951  ;  Dr.  Elfan  Rees  has  served 
as  Representative  in  Europe  since  1952  and  earlier  as  a  consultant  to  CCIA ;  the 
Rev.  A.  Dominique  Micheli  was  appointed  Secretary  in  New  York  in  1955  and  now 
serves  as  Secretary  in  Geneva ;  the  Rev.  Alan  Booth  has  served  as  Secretary  in 
London  since  1957.  The  cumulative  experience  of  the  officer  group  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  continued  development  of  the  work,  although  officers  have  frequently  expressed 
concern  over  the  danger  of  superficiality  because  of  the  over-extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  division  of  staff  functions  has  been  informal  and  pragmatic,  taking  into 
account  both  the  interests  and  knowledge  of  the  staff  and  the  priorities  at  a  given 
time,  and  allowing  considerable  room  for  self-expression.  Effectiveness  has  been 
increased  by  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  under  the  general  oversight  of  Sir 
Kenneth  (e.g.  Nolde,  disarmament ;  Rees,  refugees  ;  Micheli,  human  rights  ;  Booth, 
African  problems ;  Fagley,  development),  while  other  concerns  are  distributed  or 
shared  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  probably  inevitable  trend  toward  specialization, 
which  indeed  increases  the  personal  satisfactions  in  the  work,  extends  the  staff 
resources.  But  it  also  tends  to  lessen  collective  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  An  overall  picture  of  the  work  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain. 


B.  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  founding  fathers  accepted  the  assumption  that  the  CCIA  would  behave 
responsibly  by  granting  the  new  agency  considerable  flexibility  and  autonomy, 
subject,  of  course,  to  subsequent  review  by  the  parent  bodies.  In  view  of  the  infre- 
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quent  stated  meetings  of  the  WCC  and  IMC,  the  CCIA  and  its  officers  were  granted 
the  right  to  speak  in  their  own  name,  to  cope  with  the  time-table  of  events  and  to 
take  advantage  of  a  wider  variety  of  possible  responses.  The  merger  of  the  WCC 
and  IMC  made  this  conditional  autonomy  less  easy  to  maintain,  but  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  consultation,  sought  to  preserve  the  position  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
revised  Regulations.  With  a  two-way  process  of  consultation  with  officers  of  the 
WCC  as  a  prerequisite,  it  is  possible  in  an  emergency  situation  to  speak  at  different 
levels  but  in  complementary  fashion  on  both  pastoral  and  the  more  technical  inter¬ 
national  political  considerations.  Even  when  the  CCIA  Executive  is  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  WCC  Central  Committee  it  has  been  found  useful  for  the 
Executive  to  submit  certain  actions  to  the  superior  body  for  supporting  action,  while 
reporting  other  actions  taken  in  its  own  name  on  lesser  or  more  technical  issues. 
There  are  no  foolproof  provisions  for  assuring  the  efficient  operation  of  such  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour  ;  in  the  end,  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the  officials  involved. 

The  importance  of  ecumenical  work  at  the  national  level  has  been  a  constant 
theme  of  CCIA,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  decisions  in  international  affairs 
are  made  at  that  level,  and  most  of  the  churches  are  organized  on  national  lines.  It 
quickly  became  clear  that  CCIA  would  need  to  concentrate  on  contacts  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  existing  and  new  national  commissions  of  the  churches  on  international 
affairs,  both  to  make  the  task  of  communication  with  the  churches  manageable  and 
to  promote  national  agencies  of  co-operation  in  this  field.  Some  24  bodies  are  listed 
as  national  commissions  in  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  officers,  as  compared  with 
16  in  the  first  full  report.  This  is  not  remarkable  progress,  and  the  fact  still  remains 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  national  commissions  do  not  have  active  leadership  or 
programmes.  This  is  understandable  in  developing  countries,  less  excusable  in  the 
more  developed.  In  spite  of  occasional  visits  and  conferences,  and  various  contacts 
by  mail,  few  would  claim  that  CCIA  has  done  enough  to  stimulate  the  national 
commissions,  or  that  the  latter  have  done  enough  to  prod  CCIA.  Officers  of  the 
national  commissions  are  invited  to  meetings  of  the  CCIA  Executive,  and  a  few  are 
able  to  attend.  Serious  work  in  this  area,  however,  would  require  a  more  systematic 
approach  to  extension  and  cultivation. 

Representatives  of  international  confessional  bodies  are  also  invited  to  attend 
CCIA  meetings,  in  order  to  keep  these  organizations  informed  and  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  their  working  through  CCIA  at  the  intergovernmental  level,  should  they 
develop  a  more  active  concern  in  this  field.  Contacts  with  the  churches  are  also 
sought  through  mailings  to  some  400  churchmen  of  such  things  as  the  memoranda 
prepared  by  the  New  York  office  on  selected  issues  coming  before  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  Such  mailings  do  not  bring  much  response.  Another  effort  at  stimulus  is 
an  occasional  bulletin  of  background  information  and  analysis  on  some  current 
issue,  issued  by  the  London  office  under  the  title  CCIA  Brief.  The  question  is 
whether  a  larger  share  of  CCIA  resources  should  be  devoted  to  work  in  this  area,  and 
if  so,  at  the  cost  of  which  existing  activity. 

A  development  of  great  interest  to  CCIA  is  the  growth  of  regional  Christian 
agencies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  (EACC)  and  the 
All  Africa  Church  Conference  (AACC).  Officers  have  met  more  than  once  with 
agencies  of  the  two  bodies,  and  have  made  various  explorations  of  possibilities  for 
regular  and  significant  co-operation.  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  was  designated  for  some 
years  as  EACC  consultant  to  CCIA ;  U  Kyaw  Than  currently  serves  in  the  same 
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capacity.  Arrangements  were  made  for  Henry  Makulu  of  Zambia  to  serve  as  CCIA 
Representative  in  Africa,  but  he  was  called  by  his  Government  to  an  importanl 
post.  Samuel  Amissah  has  been  asked  to  serve  as  AACC  consultant  to  CCIA.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  intergovernmental  regional  associations  and 
programmes,  which  CCIA  is  unable  to  follow  in  any  detail,  it  is  important  that  regiona] 
Christian  agencies  be  strengthened  in  this  field. 

This  has  application  to  the  question  of  the  CCIA  approach  to  the  European 
problem.  CCIA  officers  have  given  very  considerable  attention  to  the  problems  of  a 
divided  Germany,  and  certain  matters  such  as  refugees  and  migration.  They  follow 
with  interest  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  Responsibility  foi 
European  Cooperation  and  have  some  contacts  with  the  Prague  Peace  Conference. 
But  they  have  not  found  it  feasible  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  staff  resources  to 
European  developments,  as  some  Commissioners  have  argued  should  be  done  on  the 
ground  of  their  inherent  importance.  The  position  has  been  that  West  European, 
pan-European  or  North  Atlantic  co-operation,  weighty  as  its  implications  may  be, 
is  still  a  regional  phenomenon  (with  other  regions  asserting  a  claim),  and  that  the 
limited  resources  of  CCIA  are  more  usefully  and  appropriately  employed  when 
focused  on  global  problems  and  institutions.  The  lack  of  an  effective  European 
Council  of  Churches  with  which  CCIA  could  co-operate  in  this  area  is  a  supporting 
reason  for  this  point  of  view.  The  debate  on  the  proper  deployment  of  CCIA  forces 
is  far  from  closed,  however. 

The  attention  devoted  to  relationships  with  the  intergovernmental  institutions 
in  the  UN  family  of  agencies  has  been  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  CCIA’s 
first  twenty  years.  Several  of  these  came  to  birth  near  the  time  of  the  Cambridge 
Conference,  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  being  held  in  London  six  months 
before  the  meeting  at  Girton  College.  The  new  agencies  represented  possibilities  in 
the  making,  a  future  still  malleable,  an  opportunity  still  bright.  They  were  global 
in  character  and  offered  a  chance  for  contacts  with  a  wide  variety  of  national  delega¬ 
tions  at  a  minimum  of  effort,  and  they  welcomed  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
to  a  consultative  relationship.  The  new  Commission  promptly  established  such  a 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  —  formally  with  ECOSOC,  but  in  practice 
much  more  than  a  formal  relationship  —  and  subsequently  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Economical  Social  Council,  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.  These  relation¬ 
ships  have  provided  the  main  area  for  CCIA  action  in  the  first  decades.  Some  of  the 
questions  they  raise  will  be  noted  subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  substantive 
concerns  to  which  we  now  turn. 


C.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

When  the  officers  of  the  newly  formed  Commission  looked  about  to  find  a  good 
place  to  begin,  the  widespread  concern  in  the  churches  over  the  questions  of  human 
rights  in  general  and  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom  in  particular  seemed  the  obvious 
place.  The  US  National  Study  Conference  convened  by  the  Dulles  Commission  at 
the  beginning  of  1945  had  made  the  inclusion  in  the  UN  Charter  of  a  provision  for 
a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  devise  international  safeguards  for  basic  human 
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rights  (an  “international  bill  of  rights”),  a  main  plank  in  its  propositions  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  The  essential  idea  had  also  received  support 
from  the  Commission  on  Christian  Responsibility  in  Britain,  and  Dr.  Nolde  had, 
in  fact,  been  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Non-Governmental  Organizations  to 
press  the  idea  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  where  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Charter.  To  help  give  life  to  the  new  provision  was  a  practical  challenge  for  which 
there  was  already  concern  in  the  churches. 

The  Section  on  Church  and  State  at  the  Oxford  Conference  had  stated  eight 
aspects  of  religious  liberty  as  ‘essential  conditions  necessary  to  the  Church’s  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  primary  duty.’  The  Madras  Conference  had  similarly  put  forward  a 
number  of  the  elements  of  religious  and  missionary  freedom,  and  the  Cambridge 
Conference  had  listed  among  the  six  objectives  for  CCIA  representational  work, 
the  maintenance  of  contacts  for  the  “encouragement  of  respect  for  and  observance 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ;  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
problem  of  religious  liberty.”  Against  this  background,  the  CCIA  officers  sent  out 
an  inquiry  to  Commissioners  and  other  church  leaders  in  many  countries  looking 
toward  identification  of  the  important  elements  in  religious  freedom  and  the  support 
for  them  in  the  ecumenical  constituency.  Out  of  this  process  developed  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty ,  adopted  by  the  WCC  Assembly  and  the  IMC 
Committee,  which  remains  a  landmark  in  this  field.  It  proclaimed  the  right  of  every 
person  to  determine  his  own  faith  and  creed,  his  right  to  express  his  religious  beliefs 
in  worship,  teaching  and  practice,  his  right  of  association,  and  the  consequent  rights 
for  all  religious  organizations. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  position  expressed  in  the  Amsterdam 
Declaration  came  the  same  year,  1948,  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  where  consideration  was  being  given  to  a  draft  UN  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  Earlier,  CCIA  officers  had  submitted  to  the  UN  a  “Memorandum  on  Provi¬ 
sions  for  Religious  Liberty  in  an  International  Bill  of  Rights”  and  made  supporting 
oral  interventions.  Armed  with  the  Declaration ,  Dr.  Nolde  worked  for  the  revision 
of  a  very  inadequate  article  on  religious  freedom.  Changes  were  made,  and  the 
Article  18  embodied  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  Decem¬ 
ber  10th,  covered  the  main  points  essential  to  religious  freedom,  including  the  right 
to  change  one’s  religion  or  belief,  and  the  right  of  expression  in  teaching,  observance, 
and  practice,  as  well  as  worship.  The  Universal  Declaration  provided  a  highly 
useful  standard  for  national  laws  and  practice.  No  representational  undertaking  by 
CCIA  has  been  more  fruitful  in  serving  the  concerns  of  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

In  1949-50,  the  CCIA  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  WCC,  a  study  of  “Reli¬ 
gious  Freedom  in  Face  of  Dominant  Forces”,  and  the  officers  compiled  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  documentation,  of  both  public  and  private  character,  on  conditions  in 
various  areas  of  religious  dominance.  The  affirmative  and  remedial  measures  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  programme  of  action  in  the  Report  merited  wider  attention  than  they 
received.  Fortunately,  conditions  in  countries  of  Roman  Catholic  dominance  will 
no  doubt  change  significantly  following  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  on 
Religious  Freedom  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  One  must  be  grateful  for  the 
constructive  influence  of  ecumenical  work  on  this  subject  over  the  past  thirty  years 
in  producing  this  aggiornamento ,  a  work  with  which  the  CCIA  contribution  has  been 
substantial. 
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The  representational  work  at  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  draft  conventions  on  Human  Rights,  and  at  the  Subcommission  or 
the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  and  in  the  draft  ol 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious  Intol¬ 
erance,  has  been  too  extensive  and  detailed  to  summarize  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  thal 
all  meetings  of  these  bodies  have  been  attended,  initially  by  Dr.  Nolde  and  in  recenl 
years  by  the  Rev.  Dominique  Micheli,  and  that  numerous  informal  and  formal  inter¬ 
ventions  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  standard  found  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
from  being  weakened  by  inadequate  or  incomplete  formulations.  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  challenges  to  the  right  to  change  one’s  religion  or  belief,  and 
efforts  to  reduce  the  right  of  expression  to  its  worship  aspect.  Action  at  the  time 
of  challenge  is  far  more  effective  in  preventing  damage  than  are  attempts  to  unde 
the  damage  afterwards. 

The  work  here  has  been  aimed  more  at  safeguarding  an  adequate  definition  ol 
religious  and  related  freedoms  than  at  pressing  for  early  completion  of  the  draff 
Covenants  and  Convention.  For  the  CCIA  Executive  and  officers  have  recognized 
that  there  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficiently  extensive  human  rights  conscience  in  the  world 
to  sustain  on  an  inclusive  basis  legally-binding  instruments  and  the  internationa] 
machinery  to  re-inforce  them.  Consequently,  CCIA  statements  have  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  need  for  education  to  build  a  more  adequate  groundwork  for  an 
international  bill  of  rights.  The  progress  being  made  on  a  regional  scale  under  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  has  been  recognized  but  its  significance  for 
world  problems  has  been  regarded  as  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  except  for  the 
indirect  educational  effect  of  the  UN  debates,  the  CCIA  itself  has  not  been  able  to 
do  much  on  broader  approaches  to  the  world  problem  or  to  help  build  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  human  rights  conscience. 

What  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of  various  CCIA  officers  has 
been  a  more  piecemeal  approach  to  concrete  situations  in  which  CCIA  help  has  been 
sought.  These  situations,  large  and  small,  called  for  a  variety  of  responses  from 
quiet  inquiry  to  public  statement  and  protest.  Most  involved  disabilities  suffered  by 
religious  groups  related  or  partly  related  to  the  ecumenical  agencies ;  but  concern 
was  also  expressed  over  the  situation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland  and  of  Buddhists 
in  Tibet  and  in  South  Vietnam.  Three  of  the  matters  longest  on  the  CCIA  agenda 
have  been  the  situation  of  Evangelicals  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Columbia,  issues  to  which 
Sir  Kenneth  particularly  has  given  attention.  Another  major  concern  has  been  the 
plight  of  Christians  in  the  Southern  Sudan  (many  of  these  problems  have,  of 
course,  political  implications).  The  variety  of  shorter-range  issues  is  suggested 
by  some  of  the  countries  in  this  file :  Indonesia  (Ambon),  Greece  (the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church),  Mozambique,  Northern  Nigeria,  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Angola, 
the  Nagas,  Nepal,  Roumania,  Mexico,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Ghana,  In  addition, 
CCIA  officers  have  been  consulted  on  constitutional  provisions  by  a  number  of 
new  nations. 

Efforts  to  bring  influence  to  bear  in  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  religious 
freedom  —  cases  sometimes  affecting  many  thousands,  sometimes  perhaps  a  single 
congregation  or  a  monastery  —  have  over  the  years  consumed  a  large  amount  of 
staff  time  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  seeking  how  to  help  in  the  situation. 
CCIA  lacks  the  resources  for  first-hand  investigations  of  conditions,  so  that  prudence 
in  approaches  is  doubly  required.  Some  of  the  situations  have  been  frustratingly 
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protracted,  while  in  other  cases  good  results  ensued  quickly.  The  importance  attached 
to  work  in  this  area,  however,  is  not  measured  by  success. 

Racial  and  ethnic  tensions  have  not  figured  very  much  in  CCIA  business  during 
the  first  two  decades,  despite  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  on  the  importance  of  racial 
factors  in  international  affairs.  This  subject  has  usually  come  up,  as  in  this  brief 
review,  as  a  subordinate  topic  under  human  rights.  Of  course,  it  merits  treatment 
in  its  own  right :  it  poses  major  issues  in  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  nations,  and 
for  the  future  of  Africa.  One  reason  for  the  relative  neglect  is  that  by  the  time  CCIA 
was  sufficiently  organized  that  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  give  this 
area  more  attention,  the  subject  was  assigned  to  another  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  Second  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  establishment  of  a  future  secretariat  on 
racial  and  ethnic  tensions.  Another  factor  is  that  on  the  racial  issues  receiving  most 
international  attention  —  the  question  of  apartheid  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indian 
minority  in  South  Africa  —  the  churches  of  South  Africa  have  been  divided,  and  it 
has  been  felt  in  CCIA  circles  that  the  most  effective  ecumenical  approach  was  at  the 
WCC  level,  rather  than  that  of  the  specialized  agency  on  international  affairs.  To 
be  sure,  the  UN  and  other  agencies  have  been  kept  informed  of  WCC  positions.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  issues  dealt  with  under  the  aspect  of  the  problems  of  dependent 
peoples  have  involved  racial  aspects. 

The  CCIA  Executive  has  repeatedly  considered  certain  racial  aspects  of  inter¬ 
national  problems,  particularly  in  Southern  Africa  under  the  patient  instruction  of 
the  late  Maurice  Webb.  The  suit  brought  before  the  International  Court  by  Ethiopia 
and  Liberia  against  South  West  Africa  is  a  recent  example  of  matters  that  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  main  action  taken  was  the  sponsoring  of  a  consultation  in  the  then 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  in  1960,  in  which  the  Rev.  Alan  Booth, 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  Christian  Baeta  and  Mr.  Webb,  worked  to  foster  conversa¬ 
tions  among  leaders  in  the  Federation  across  the  fines  of  division. 


D.  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

By  the  time  of  the  WCC  First  Assembly,  and  the  official  establishment  of  the 
CCIA,  it  was  clear  that  political  and  military  issues  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
I  international  peace  and  security  would  form  a  principal  preoccupation  of  the  new 
agency  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  test  between  the  power  blocs  in  the  Berlin 
blockade  and  airlift  formed  the  backdrop  for  the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  saw  the  formation  of  NATO,  the  proclamation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  China,  the  end  of  the  US  atomic  monopoly,  and  in  1950  the  atomic  arms 
race  began  in  earnest  and  the  military  invasion  of  South  Korea  was  launched.  It 
j  was  a  sombre  infancy  for  the  new  venture. 

Most  of  the  CCIA  response  to  the  international  crisis  of  the  early  cold  war 
i  period  was  made  in  relation  to  particular  crises,  which  indeed  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  pragmatic  approach  of  the  first  two  decades.  But  some  effort  was  made  to 
I  analyse  and  speak  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  ideological  and  power  conflct.  A 
consultation  was  sponsored  at  Bossey  on  “The  Ideological  Conflict  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tensions  Involved  in  It”  in  the  spring  of  1949,  and  the  report  as  revised 
;  somewhat  by  the  CCIA  Executive  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  for  a 
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searching  debate  at  its  Chichester  meeting.  Also,  in  1951,  the  CCIA  Executive 
issued  a  widely  quoted  summary  statement  entitled  “Christians  Stand  for  Peace,” 
partly  to  distinguish  the  CCIA  approach  from  lines  taken  by  secular  agencies  serving 
ideological  purposes.  The  statement  stressed  both  peace  and  justice :  ‘We  must 
neither  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  tyranny  nor  in  the  name  of  justice  look  on  war 
as  a  way  to  justice  or  as  ground  of  hope.’ 

The  Netherlands-Indonesia  dispute  provided  a  challenge  in  1949.  In  addition 
to  supporting  international  efforts  to  help  resolve  the  dispute,  CCIA  officers  secured 
and  exchanged  memoranda  on  the  situation,  prepared  by  Christian  leaders  in  the 
two  countries,  in  the  interest  of  mutual  understanding  and  the  furtherance  of  peace¬ 
ful  settlement.  It  illustrates  a  useful  approach  across  lines  of  division,  when  there  are 
strong  Christian  groups  on  both  sides. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  occurred  immediately  before  the  1950  meeting 
of  the  CCIA  Executive  in  Toronto.  The  advice  given  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  latter  stressed  the  identification  of  aggression  by  a  UN  Com¬ 
mission  present  in  Korea,  and  supported  the  UN  for  authorizing  a  “police  measure,” 
emphasizing  at  the  same  time  action  for  a  “just  settlement  by  negotiation  and  con¬ 
ciliation”.  This  statement  received  both  support  and  criticism  in  several  quarters, 
particularly  as  the  fighting  became  more  intense  and  protracted.  When  the  conflict 
was  enlarged  in  November  1950,  representations  were  made  at  high  levels  in  the  US 
and  UK  on  behalf  of  policies  of  moderation  and  restraint. 

Two  initiatives  of  a  practical  character  emerging  from  efforts  to  grapple  with 
the  issues  of  the  Korean  war  need  to  be  mentioned,  with  primary  credit  going  to  the 
fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Nolde.  One  was  the  idea  of  a  UN  corps  of  international  peace 
observers  to  be  available  for  sending  to  areas  of  tension  to  discourage  aggression  by 
their  presence  or  to  identify  the  aggressor  if  aggression  occurs.  The  basic  idea  was 
unanimously  supported  in  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission 
by  the  1950  UN  General  Assembly,  and  while  the  machinery  has  been  used  only 
once  (in  the  Balkan  pressures  on  Greece)  it  remains  a  potential  tool  of  peace  available 
to  the  UN  and  stands  as  a  precursor  of  its  diversified  peace-keeping  efforts.  The 
other  initiative  was  a  “Plan  for  Deferred  Action  on  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea”  to 
facilitate  a  truce  without  forcible  detention  of  prisoners,  a  contribution  to  over¬ 
coming  a  thorny  issue  in  the  armistice  negotiations.  Further,  when  misunder¬ 
standings  between  the  ROK  Government  and  the  UN  Command  threatened  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  truce,  the  CCIA  director  flew  to  Korea  for  consultations  with  church  and 
secular  leaders  on  behalf  of  mutual  understanding. 

In  the  nearly  simultaneous  crises  over  Suez  and  Hungary  in  1956,  CCIA  officers 
worked  closely  with  WCC  officers  in  sending  prompt  and  concerted  responses  to 
the  member  churches  which  were  publicly  released  and  followed  up  at  the  political 
level  by  CCIA.  In  both  instances,  the  WCC  officers  made  a  judgement,  calling 
attention  to  selected  references  from  statements  by  the  Evanston  Assembly.  In  the 
first  crisis,  the  citations  referred  to  the  question  of  a  nation  being  “sole  judge  in  its 
own  cause”,  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  territorial  integrity,  and  the  need  tol 
bring  measures  against  aggression  into  conformity  with  the  UN  Charter  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  crisis  over  Hungary,  the  initial  statement,  in  addition  to  registering; 
shock  and  sorrow  over  the  “tragic  reversal  suffered  by  the  Hungarian  people”,  cited i 
the  Evanston  Appeal  on  the  need  for  powerful  nations  to  make  it  possible  for  other 
nations  and  peoples  to  determine  freely  their  own  governments  and  forms  of  society. 
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There  was  ingenuity  in  reminding  church  leaders  of  what  they  had  said  in  another 
and  more  general  context,  and  leaving  them  to  see  for  themselves  the  relevance  of 
the  points  selected. 

The  protracted  crisis  over  Berlin-Germany-Europe  was  the  subject  of  repeated 
examinations  in  meetings  of  the  CCIA  Executive  and  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Christian  Responsibility  for  European  Cooperation.  A  more  active  phase  began  in 
1958  with  the  restrictions  placed  on  religious  freedom  in  East  Germany.  After  the 
erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  in  1961  the  first  of  a  continuing  series  of  visits  to  meet  with 
church  and  secular  leaders  on  both  sides  occurred.  These  visits’  particular  concern 
was  the  human  aspects  of  the  situation,  the  separation  of  families  and  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  Less  has  been  attempted  on  political  aspects  of  the  deadlock  which 
normally  does  not  come  before  the  UN  bodies,  the  question  of  German  membership 
being  part  of  the  deadlock. 

In  most  instances  the  consultative  process  between  WCC  and  CCIA  officers 
in  political  crises  has  worked  well,  enabling  correlated  responses  to  be  made  promptly 
at  both  the  church  and  political  levels.  The  sudden  “eyeball  to  eyeball”  confronta¬ 
tion  of  the  great  powers  over  military  bases  in  Cuba  in  1962  was  initially  in  this  regard 
something  of  an  exception,  due  to  a  somewhat  different  reading  of  the  portents. 
Also,  this  crisis  of  the  super-powers,  in  which  the  UN  could  play  a  limited  though 
highly  useful  role,  was  a  reminder  to  the  CCIA  officers  of  the  need  to  keep  in  pers¬ 
pective  the  United  Nations  and  the  realities  of  the  power  situation. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  record  the  various  critical  situations,  great  and 
small,  in  which  CCIA  officers  have  attempted  to  make  relevant  and  timely  repre¬ 
sentations.  They  include  the  conflict  and  tensions  in  the  Formosa  Straits  in  1955 
and  again  in  1958,  the  1958  crisis  in  Lebanon,  the  tragic  events  in  Tibet  the  same 
year,  the  critical  situation  in  the  Congo  beginning  in  1960,  US  involvement  in  a  1961 
intervention  in  Cuba,  the  conflict  in  Laos  in  1961,  the  continuing  conflict  in  Algeria, 
the  tensions  between  the  US  and  Panama  in  1964,  the  tensions  and  conflict  in  Cyprus 
that  flared  up  in  1964,  the  “confrontation”  of  Malaysia  by  Indonesia,  the  mounting 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  various  measures  of  escalation,  US  intervention  in  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic  in  1964,  the  fighting  between  Pakistan  and  India  in  1965,  against  the 
background  of  the  long-standing  dispute  over  Kashmir.  In  a  number  of  such  situa¬ 
tions,  the  lack  of  strong  constituency  related  to  the  WCC  on  one  or  both  sides,  has 
been  a  limiting  factor  both  in  getting  a  balanced  picture  of  the  situation  and  in  acting 
effectively. 

The  representations,  with  variations  adapted  to  circumstances,  have  stressed 
fundamental  themes :  the  avoidance  of  unilateral  intervention,  the  avoidance  or 
cessation  of  a  resort  to  violence  and  recourse  to  procedures  of  negotiation  and/or 
mediation,  policies  of  moderation  and  restraint,  the  value  of  a  UN  presence  in  some 
form  for  keeping  the  peace  and  UN  action  on  behalf  of  peaceful  settlement.  In 
some  instances,  there  have  been  more  detailed  proposals,  but  in  general  the  CCIA 
officers  have  stressed  the  broad  and  basic  themes,  avoiding  detailed  blueprints. 

Hand  in  hand  with  efforts  to  bring  a  moderating  influence  to  bear  on  specific 
conflicts  and  disputes  has  gone  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  disarmament,  for  it  is  recognized  that  progress  in  either  area  will  foster  a 
better  climate  for  progress  in  the  other.  Despite  the  frustrations  generated  by  the 
lack  of  much  significant  headway  towards  disarmament,  patience  and  persistence 
have  characterized  the  position,  in  the  face  of  the  continuing  arms  race  and  the 
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mounting  perils  that  it  poses.  No  international  body  apart  from  the  UN  General 
Assembly  has  received  as  much  CCLA  attention  in  recent  years  as  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  its  successive  forms,  meeting  under  UN  auspices  in  Geneva. 
Drs.  Nolde  and  Rees  have  maintained  frequent  contacts  with  the  participants,  and 
two  special  consultations  of  churchmen  have  been  organized  in  Geneva  for  exploring 
some  of  the  issues  and  obstacles  and  developing  dialogue  with  various  government 
delegations. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  summarize  adequately  the  positions  taken  in  regard  to 
disarmament.  An  early  statement  (1949)  called  for  international  control  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  In  the  succeeding  years,  stress  was  placed  on  the  political  and 
moral  factors  affecting  a  disarmament  agreement.  The  Section  on  International 
Affairs  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  stressed  the  obligation  of  nations  to  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  civilians  in  open  cities.  It 
also  emphasized  the  positive  uses  of  atomic  power.  One  of  the  major  CCIA  state¬ 
ments  in  this  field,  adopted  by  the  CCIA  Executive  at  its  1955  meeting  in  Davos,  was 
a  pioneer  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  measures  to  further  peaceful  change 
and  settlement  and  the  furtherance  of  a  significant  disarmament  agreement. 

Another  key  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  at  New  Haven  in  1957. 
This  set  forth  a  programme  on  disarmament  which  featured  a  ban  on  atomic  tests 
as.  the  first  step  but  related  it  to  a  longer-range  strategy.  Three  principles  were 
emphasized : 

i)  The  main  concern  must  always  be  the  prevention  of  war  itself,  for  the  evil  of 
war  is  an  offence  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

ii)  The  objectives  of  a  strategy  to  combat  the  menace  of  atomic  war  are  inter¬ 
related  and  interdependent,  and  include  such  elements  as  ceasing  tests,  halting  pro¬ 
duction,  reducing  existing  armaments  with  provision  for  warning  against  surprise 
attacks,  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful  change. 

iii)  If  persistent  efforts  bring  no  sufficient  agreements  on  any  of  the  inter-related 
objectives,  partial  agreements  should  be  seriously  explored  and,  if  need  be,  reasonable 
risks  should  be  taken  to  advance  the  objectives  which  must  continue  to  stand  as 
interdependent. 

This  statement  has  continued  to  provide  a  framework  for  action  on  the  disar¬ 
mament  question.  A  series  of  memoranda  for  church  leaders  were  prepared  by 
Richard  Fagley  on  scientific  evidence  on  the  health  hazards  of  atomic  radiation. 
The  point  that  many  peoples  who  were  not  party  to  atomic  tests  would  have  to  bear 
the  consequences  was  stressed.  The  idea  of  bringing  outer  space  under  international 
rule  was  championed,  since  rivalries  on  earth  were  too  dangerous  to  be  projected  into 
the  new  arena  of  exploration.  The  WCC  Assembly’s  “New  Delhi  Appeal”  called  on 
nations  to  run  reasonable  risks  for  peace  in  order  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  sus¬ 
picion  —  a  theme  familiar  in  CCIA  representations.  The  resumption  of  tests  by  the 
USSR  in  1961  was  regretted,  as  was  the  undertaking  of  tests  by  France.  In  1963, 
the  CCIA  Executive  stressed  the  potential  benefits  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
(though  the  countries  most  interested  in  tests,  France  and  China,  were  not  parties 
to  the  negotiations  or  treaty).  The  Moscow- Washington  agreement  on  a  “hot  line” 
was  welcomed.  The  importance  of  agreements  to  halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
arsenals  has  been  emphasized. 

Disarmament  is  obviously  an  area  where  the  criterion  of  Christian  witness  is 
patient  obedience  rather  than  worldly  success.  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
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time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  Geneva  negotiations,  in  the  hope  that  a  slight  nudge 
in  the  right  direction  at  the  right  moment  might  tip  the  balance  in  favour  of  a  step 
forward.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  work  is  a  good  thing,  but  whether  more 
of  the  slender  resources  of  CCIA  should  not  be  devoted  to  a  more  visionary  search 
for  initiatives  to  affect  the  climate  and  pre-conditions  of  disarmament  negotiations. 
The  involvement  of  the  London  staff  in  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  which  Sir 
Kenneth  helped  to  found,  and  Alan  Booth’s  contribution  to  the  British  symposium, 
Peace  is  still  the  Prize ,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Since  so  little  real 
headway  is  being  made  in  an  area  so  fateful  for  contemporary  civilization,  the  search 
for  new  approaches  must  be  unflagging. 


E.  REFUGEES  AND  MIGRANTS 

The  millions  of  human  beings  uprooted  by  the  war  and  its  consequences,  the 
refugees  and  the  expellees,  the  stateless  and  the  homeless,  presented  an  urgent  and 
immediate  challenge  to  the  World  Council  in  process  of  formation  for  Christian 
service  to  supplement  the  work  of  intergovernmental  agencies  and  for  Christian 
witness  to  reinforce  that  work.  The  main  response  has  been  through  the  service 
programmes  now  co-ordinated  by  DICARWS,  but  CCIA  was  involved  at  a  fairly 
early  stage  with  issues  at  the  intergovernmental  level.  Dr.  Elf  an  Rees,  a  WCC  expert 
on  refugee  problems,  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  before  becoming  CCIA  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe.  While  representations  to  strengthen  or  extend  the  international 
agencies,  to  broaden  their  mandate,  and  to  secure  more  adequate  financial  support 
have  played  a  considerable  role  in  this  work,  an  even  larger  role  has  been  played  by 
the  day-to-day  consultations  to  facilitate  co-operation  in  the  field. 

It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  refugee  problem  was  not  confined  to  Europe 
and  that  a  broader  definition  of  the  term  was  required.  In  response  to  a  Central 
Committee  request  in  1949  to  continue  its  work  in  this  field,  CCIA  officers  urged 
the  UN  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  need  for  an  inclusive  definition  of  the 
refugee  problem  and  for  more  adequate  financial  support,  for  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  for  example.  They  also  expressed  concern  for  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem.  To  the  Central  Committee  they  reported  the  need  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  of  action  by  the  international  community  both  for  the  stateless  refugee 
and  those  who  were  homeless  but  not  stateless. 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugee  (UNHCR)  in  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  1951  marked  a  new  phase  in  this 
consultative  work.  CCIA  officers  supported  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  Inter¬ 
national  Assistance  Fund,  which  in  turn  made  it  possible  for  agencies  like  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Lutheran  World  Relief  to  extend  their  humanitarian  services. 
Cordial  relations  with  the  UNHCR  have  been  maintained  through  three  administra¬ 
tions  and  continue  in  the  fourth.  The  extension  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  man¬ 
date  to  include  non-European  refugee  problems  —  the  new  refugee  problems  in 
Africa,  for  example  —  has  been  supported. 

While  contacts  were  maintained  with  agencies  working  on  problems  of  European 
refugees  and  migrants,  such  as  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  the  Council  of  Europe’s  Sub-Committee  on  Migrant  Workers,  it  was 
noted  that  improvement  in  the  European  situation  was  accompanied  by  new  refugee 
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problems,  first  in  the  Near  East,  and  later  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  plight  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  refugees  was  pointed  out  in  a  statement  of  concern  in  1949  and  in  1951 .  CCIA 
officers  worked  with  the  parent  bodies  in  the  First  Beirut  Conference,  which  asked 
the  CCIA  to  seek  adequate  provision  for  relief  until  a  permanent  solution  could  be 
found  ;  stressed,  while  recognizing  the  justice  of  repatriation,  the  need  of  funds  for 
resettlement ;  emphasized  the  unfreezing  of  assets  and  a  speedy  decision  of  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  international  guarantees  of  frontiers  and  for  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  UN  agencies  in  Palestine.  A  Second  Beirut  Conference  in  1956  renewed 
and  reinforced  this  mandate.  Close  contacts  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  have  been  maintained. 

The  plight  of  the  Korean  refugees  became  a  concern  in  1953,  and  Dr.  Rees 
visited  Korea  to  help  further  international  assistance.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  1954,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  some  40  million  refugees  in  the 
world ;  the  Commission  called  for  the  reunion  in  freedom  of  all  arbitrarily  divided 
nations,  and  the  repatriation  of  refugees  desiring  it.  Dr.  Rees  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  International  Committee  for  World  Refugee  Year  (1959-1960)  and  prepared 
the  special  report,  We  Strangers  and  Afraid.  In  more  recent  years,  attention  has 
been  given  to  new  refugee  problems,  such  as  those  in  Hong  Kong  and  Rwanda- 
Burundi.  The  Foot-Matthews  survey  on  Africa,  reporting  some  650,000  African 
refugees,  was  circulated  to  UN  delegations  and  received  considerable  attention. 
Support  has  been  given  for  the  extension  and  broadening  of  the  mandate  of  the 
UNHCR  and  close  contact  maintained  in  the  co-ordination  of  relief  projects. 

The  growth  of  migration  within  Europe  and  outside  led  to  increased  attention 
to  this  separate  but  related  area.  In  1957  a  study  was  undertaken  on  “The  Role  of 
the  Churches  in  Migration,”  with  Elfan  Rees  and  Baldwin  Sjollema  doing  the 
staff  work.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  Conference  on  Migration  held  at  Leysin 
in  1961,  followed  by  the  establishment  within  DICARWS  of  the  Secretariat  on 
Migration  headed  by  Mr.  Sjollema. 

Like  the  work  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  the  work  on  refugee  and  related 
problems  has  been  an  effort  to  champion  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 
It  has  asserted  that  in  our  interdependent  world,  there  is  an  international  interest 
and  obligation,  as  well  as  an  ecumenical  Christian  duty,  in  helping  to  care  for  the 
human  beings  uprooted  by  tyranny,  war,  or  natural  calamity,  including  their  resettle¬ 
ment  for  the  pursuit  of  normal  and  useful  living.  While  refugee  problems  have  on 
the  whole  grown  more  rapidly  than  their  solution  during  the  past  two  decades,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  devote  more  attention  to  anticipating  elemental  human 
needs.  In  the  face  of  prospective  food  shortages  in  poor  countries,  Dr.  Rees  has 
given  more  of  his  time  to  international  efforts  to  secure  more  adequate  food  supplies 
and  improve  nutrition,  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign.  Preventive  action  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
emergency  relief. 


F.  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

The  most  quoted  of  the  CCIA  “Aims”  calls  for  CCIA  contacts  to  assist  in 
‘acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  well-being 
of  dependent  peoples  including  their  advance  toward  self-government  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  their  free  political  institutions’.  This  puts  the  matter  in  a  positive  way, 
stressing  the  inter-related  objectives  of  welfare  and  freedom,  and  implying  that  the 
responsibilities  for  furthering  the  advancement  of  dependent  peoples  belongs  both 
to  the  colonial  powers  and  to  the  international  community.  But  it  should  be  added 
that  one  reason  this  point  was  cited  so  frequently  was  that  it  did  not  prove  easy  for 
the  Commission  or  officers  to  go  very  far  beyond  the  agreement  expressed  in  the 
“Aims”. 

It  was  clear  that  the  constituency  of  the  ecumenical  agencies,  like  that  of  the 
new  United  Nations,  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  proper  tempo  and  scope  of 
the  decolonization  process.  Some  churchmen,  particularly  those  from  Europe, 
stressed  the  careful  preparation  of  dependent  peoples  for  self-government  while 
others,  particularly  from  the  “Younger  Churches”,  reflected  a  growing  impatience 
with  the  slow  pace  of  decolonization.  The  common  ground  for  CCIA  action  was 
never  too  broad.  There  was  recognition  that  the  colonial  relationship  had  inherent 
dangers  only  partly  offset  by  progress  toward  emancipation,  and  that  the  idea  of 
keeping  this  relationship  under  international  study  and  review  was  basically  sound. 
Thus  there  was  support  for  the  broad  Charter  principles  underlying  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  Declaration  on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  ;  the  differences  of 
opinion  showed  in  the  application  of  these  principles. 

The  results  has  been  a  rather  cautious,  quite  possibly  overly  cautious,  approach 
to  most  of  the  colonial  issues.  Interested  church  leaders  were  informed  from  time 
to  time  about  possible  contacts  with  Visiting  Missions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
attention  was  called  to  reports  on  economic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  Commissions  in  countries  administering  territories 
have  been  alerted  to  the  concerns  expressed  in  some  of  the  UN  debates ;  in  1955 
certain  Central  American  delegations  were  persuaded  to  withdraw  a  proposal  that 
might  have  jeopardized  the  essentially  non-political  work  of  the  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions  on  the  basis  of  reports  by  Non-Governmental  Organizations.  The  accelerating 
progress  of  emancipation  has,  of  course,  been  welcomed,  even  though  tempered  by 
misgivings  over  the  adequacy  of  preparations  for  a  viable  national  life  in  a  number 
of  cases.  The  importance  of  the  1960  Declaration  on  Colonialism,  which  expresses 
the  central  convictions  of  the  burgeoning  anti-colonical  bloc,  has  been  recognized. 
Yet  the  role  of  CCIA  representatives  such  as  Richard  Fagley,  in  the  face  of  the  mount¬ 
ing  political  agitation  expressed  through  the  Special  Committee  of  24  and  the  Fourth 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  would  have  to  be  described  largely  as  that  of  an 
observer. 

One  reason  for  CCIA’s  relative  inactivity  is  that  the  anti-colonial  bloc  tends  to 
make  an  absolute  of  self-determination  apart  from  the  other  considerations  which 
must  figure  in  a  responsible  society.  Further,  this  absolute  is  applied  only  to  situa¬ 
tions  where  one  people  is  dominated  by  another,  the  principle  of  self-determination 
tend  to  be  nullified  by  other  considerations,  such  as  “territorial  integrity.”  The  case 
for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  stubborn  remaining  pockets  of  traditional  coloni¬ 
alism  is  strong.  But  the  double  standard  is  wrong. 

An  additional  reason  is  that  CCIA  itself  has  not  sorted  out  sufficiently  its  views 
on  self-determination.  Section  IV  at  Evanston  stated  that  ‘the  legitimate  right  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  must  be  recognized’.  But  this  gave  no  clue  as  to  the 
relationship  of  this  right  to  other  rights,  nor  to  its  application  to  national  majorities 
and  national  minorities  in  multi-national  societies.  A  considerable  body  of  data. 
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showing  the  various  aspects  and  complexities  of  the  issues  was  brought  together 
by  Richard  Fagley  under  the  title  “Notes  on  Self-Determination”,  for  discussion  at 
the  1956  CCIA  Executive  meeting.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  there  was  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  principle  became  a  right  only  when  certain  conditions  were  pre¬ 
sent,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  defending  those  conditions.  Thus,  the  CCIA 
has  not  provided  any  very  precise  guidelines  on  the  broader  aspects  of  the  colonial 
question. 

On  certain  specific  issues  the  record  is  clearer.  The  CCIA  Executive  in  1949 
supported  the  reference  of  the  legal  status  of  South  West  Africa  to  the  International 
Court.  At  its  1954  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  Commission  agreed  on  ‘the  right  and 
fitness  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  determine  for  themselves  their  future  status’.  The 
subsequent  visits  by  the  principal  officers  to  Cyprus  and  the  other  countries  involved, 
and  the  interventions  to  secure  on  the  one  hand  formal  acknowledgement  of  the 
right  of  self-determination,  and  on  the  other  acceptance  of  a  certain  transitional 
period  of  self-government,  constitute  the  most  important  single  chapter  in  this  part 
of  the  story.  Supported  and  encouraged  by  WCC  member  churches,  CCIA  has 
made  representations  in  cases  of  problems  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In  historical  perspective,  the  transition  of  formerly  dependent  peoples  to  inde¬ 
pendence  has  been  both  rapid  and  relatively  peaceful.  Nearly  one-third  of  mankind 
five  in  countries  which  have  achieved  sovereignty  since  the  formation  of  CCIA. 
This  process  has  raised  a  host  of  new  problems,  of  economic  and  social,  as  well  as 
political  development.  As  the  1960  Executive  put  it,  ‘newly  liberated  man  has  many 
needs,  material  and  spiritual’.  The  result  has  been  a  correspondingly  greater  empha¬ 
sis  in  CCIA  work  in  the  area  of  economic  and  social  development. 

G.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  undertaking  by  the  United  Nations  of  an  expanded  programme  of  technical 
assistance,  and  similar  undertakings  of  a  bilateral  character,  convinced  the  officers 
that  specialized  attention  should  be  given  to  this  area,  in  line  with  the  CCIA  aim  to 
promote  ‘the  furtherance  of  international  economic  co-operation’.  It  was  agreed 
that  Richard  Fagley,  who  had  followed  the  beginnings  of  these  developments  for 
the  US  Commission,  should  develop  and  correlate  the  work  in  this  field.  While 
some  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  abreast  of  the  more  significant  trends  and  events 
in  bilateral  and  regional  programmes,  most  of  the  detailed  attention  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  UN  programmes  and  those  of  certain  Specialized  Agencies  :  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (John  Reisner,  Egbert  de  Vries,  Elfan  Rees),  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Eastman,  Slotemaker  de 
Bruine,  Micheli),  International  Labour  Office  (Rees),  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  (Micheli).  As  the  interests  of  the  WCC  in  this  field  have 
grown,  and  especially  those  of  DICARWS  with  its  projects  in  areas  of  acute  human 
need  and  its  Specialized  Assistance  for  Social  Projects  (SASP),  the  function  of  CCIA 
in  facilitating  useful  contacts  has  also  grown. 

In  addition  to  the  particular  issues  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  officers 
in  their  representational  work  problems  of  better  local  co-operation  among  the  UN 
agencies  or  the  need  for  national  contributions  for  consultations  with  government 
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officials  —  the  Commission  and  its  Executive  have  approved  a  series  of  guide-lines 
on  broader  policy  issues  which  have  attempted  to  make  ecumenical  concern  with 
issues  of  economic  and  social  development  relevant  without  becoming  too  specific 
on  the  technical  aspects  which  lie  outside  the  competence  of  CCIA.  In  general,  these 
guide-lines  have  stayed  ahead  of  events,  possibly  though  by  no  means  necessarily, 
having  some  modest  influence  on  these  events.  But  they  at  least  have  anticipated 
some  of  the  issues  important  for  a  more  adequate  response  to  the  challenge  of  world 
poverty. 

The  first  of  these  guide-lines  was  a  “Statement  on  Technical  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grammes”  approved  by  the  1951  Executive,  which  put  forward  seven  requirements 
for  effective  international  development  assistance,  and  some  observations  on  the 
potential  contributions  of  Christians  and  Christian  agencies  —  both  of  which  have 
remained  relevant  and  valid.  Beginning  in  1952,  the  statements  approved  by  the 
Executive  began  to  develop  a  major  theme  of  CCIA  representations  in  this  field  :  the 
need  for  an  overall  strategy  of  development,  with  the  UN  playing  a  leading  role  in 
a  longer-range  evaluation  of  programmes,  both  multilateral  and  bilateral,  which 
would  consider  the  different  sectors  of  development  in  their  inter-relationship, 
identify  unmet  needs  and  priorities,  and  give  more  rational  assurance  for  winning 
this  essentially  noble  war  against  ancient  enemies  of  mankind.  This  theme,  elabo¬ 
rated  in  various  ways,  has  been  a  central  testimony  in  this  field,  and  while  a  number 
of  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  the  main  point  is  still  germane. 

Another  statement  approved  in  1952  provided  guide-lines  for  the  relationship 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  It  stressed  various  points  for  the  right 
use  and  conservation  of  both  human  and  natural  resources  and  has  continued  to 
offer  guidance  in  such  undertakings  as  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  and  the 
World  Food  Programme.  The  next  year  the  Executive  approved  certain  directives 
aimed  at  helping  improve  the  UN  assistance  programme,  such  as  the  development 
of  country  programming,  the  resident  representative  system,  and  sustained  financial 
support  for  a  growing  UN  programme. 

By  1956,  the  population  problem  and  the  related  question  of  family  planning 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  was  becoming  evident  that 
the  impact  of  successful  public  health  programmes  on  death  rates  was  not  being 
matched  by  any  comparable  educational  and  medical  effort  at  control  of  birth  rates. 
Richard  Fagley  argued  that  Christian  neglect  of  the  population  problem  was  a  con¬ 
tributory  factor  to  neglect  at  the  international  level,  with  possibly  fateful  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  development  struggle.  With  the  support  of  his  colleagues,  he  began 
to  give  specialized  attention  to  the  population-parenthood  complex  of  issues  and  to 
help  alert  church  leaders  to  them.  This  led  to  a  number  of  articles,  speeches  and 
background  memoranda,  an  ecumenical  study  group  on  population  and  responsible 
parenthood  convened  by  Norman  Goodall  at  Mansfield  College  in  1959,  a  book 
entitled  The  Population  Explosion  and  Christian  Responsibility,  a  preliminary 
debate  at  the  Central  Committee,  colloquia  with  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  an 
EACC  consultation  on  “The  Asian  Churches  and  Responsible  Parenthood”  at 
Bangkok  in  1964,  and  a  study  of  the  doctrines  and  attitudes  of  the  major  religions 
for  the  Second  World  Population  Conference  at  Belgrade  in  1965.  During  this 
period,  beginning  with  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958,  a  number  of  communions 
and  councils  took  a  more  forthright  position  on  the  question  of  responsible  parent¬ 
hood,  a  development  which  was  partially  matched  by  developments  at  the  Vatican 


Council  in  1965.  The  specialized  attention  given  this  set  of  issues  had  not  been  fore¬ 
seen,  but  the  procedures  of  CCIA  proved  flexible  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  presented,  although  at  some  cost  to  other  concerns. 

In  a  1956  statement  approved  by  the  CCIA  Executive,  another  major  theme 
made  its  appearance :  the  need  for  greater  participation  by  developing  countries 
in  international  trade,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  goods  and  services  they  need  tc 
modernize  their  economies.  In  a  summary  statement  of  concerns,  entitled  “Elements 
of  a  Strategy  of  Development”,  given  general  approval  by  the  Commission  at  its 
Bangalore  meeting  in  1961,  3  of  the  11  points  dealt  with  the  need  for  measures  to 
expand  the  exports  of  developing  countries,  for  action  to  lessen  or  offset  harmful 
price  fluctuations  in  primary  commodities,  and  for  greater  trade  within  the  under¬ 
developed  world  to  promote  employment,  meet  consumer  needs,  and  make  the  use 
of  foreign  exchange  reserves  more  effective.  These  points  were  further  developed  in 
a  statement  on  “Trade  for  Development”  approved  by  the  1965  Executive,  to  provide 
guidance  for  at  least  informal  contacts  with  the  new  UN  trade  agency,  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD). 

Earlier,  at  Nyborg  in  1958,  officers  of  CCIA  and  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Society  collaborated  in  advice  to  the  Central  Committee  on  a  summary  state¬ 
ment  of  development  needs.  This  statement  said  that  the  picture  would  be  brighter 
if  countries  would  contribute  to  international  development  at  least  one  per  cent  of 
national  income.  The  idea  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  a  unanimous  resolution 
by  the  UN  General  Assembly,  and  later  by  UNCTAD.  The  CCIA  statement  made 
in  Bangalore  in  1961,  however,  warned  that  the  modest  ‘one  per  cent’  target  might 
become  too  modest,  for  the  costs  of  a  successful  struggle  would  rise  with  delay  in 
mounting  a  more  adequate  international  effort. 

While  CCIA  work  in  this  field  remains  a  rather  small  undertaking,  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  intergovernmental  level  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  more  dynamic  and 
coherent  approach  to  the  challenge,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  ecumenical 
concern  in  the  struggle  against  world  poverty.  It  receives  increasing  attention  in 
the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  It  was  a  major  topic  in  the  WCC  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  co-operation  with  the  proposed  Vatican 
agency  on  world  justice  and  development.  A  report,  “World  Poverty  and  British 
Responsibility”,  prepared  under  the  chairmanship  of  Alan  Booth  and  commended 
by  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  is  evidence  of  national  concern  with  the  problem. 
Thus  the  number  of  voices  grows  supporting  something  more  than  the  half-way  and 
half-hearted  measures  that  have  characterized  the  struggle  to  date.  But  the  urgency 
of  the  challenge,  and  the  threat  of  catastrophe,  also  increase  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  war  against  world  poverty  which  has  fully 
occupied  the  very  limited  resources  of  CCIA  in  the  economic  field,  the  idea  of  enlisting 
an  advisory  group  of  lay  experts  on  problems  of  international  economic  co-operation 
has  been  discussed  more  than  once,  but  has  not  been  acted  upon.  CCIA  must  in 
the  years  ahead  give  greater  attention  to  the  vital  claims  of  the  economic  and  social 
sectors  of  international  affairs,  in  which  so  many  of  the  underlying  causes  of  conflict 
and  potential  factors  of  community  are  to  be  found. 
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H.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  INSTITUTION 


In  its  preoccupation  with  specific  issues  before  the  UN,  CCIA  has  not  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  international  organizations  and  their 
foundations.  Even  in  the  question  of  the  development  and  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  the  officers  have  had  to  follow  at  second  hand  through  Commissioners 
involved  in  this  area. 

Some  attention,  however,  has  been  devoted  to  a  basic  long-range  issue :  the 
question  of  an  international  ethos  needed  to  undergird  international  law  and  institu¬ 
tions.  CCIA  was  a  co-sponsor  of  a  Conference  on  the  Foundations  of  International 
Law,  held  at  Bossey  in  1950,  which  attempted  to  clarify  some  of  the  duties  of  states 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  there  was  scarcely  any  common  ethos  binding  the  large 
power  blocs  together.  Following  the  Evanston  Assembly,  where  the  International 
Affairs  Section  emphasized  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  the  question  of  common 
moral  foundations,  the  CCIA  Executive  authorized  a  study  on  a  Christian  Approach 
to  an  International  Ethos  with  Werner  Kagi  as  chairman  and  Richard  Fagley  as 
secretary.  An  able,  if  predominantly  European,  group  was  enlisted,  and  some  stimu¬ 
lating  papers  were  contributed,  particularly  by  Max  Huber.  The  study,  however, 
did  not  develop  beyond  its  initial  phase.  The  plan  was  probably  overly  ambitious 
with  insufficiently  clear  specific  objectives,  and  adequate  staff  and  budgetary  resour¬ 
ces  were  lacking.  The  challenge  to  explore  this  subject  more  deeply  remains. 

In  addition  to  statements  made  at  Amsterdam,  Evanston  and  New  Delhi,  the 
CCIA  Executive  on  two  occasions  has  attempted  evaluations  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  world  institution.  One  was  a  statement,  “Christians  look  at  the  United  Nations”, 
approved  by  the  1953  Executive,  and  the  other  a  new  statement  was  approved  in 
1965.  Both  attempted,  in  summary  fashion,  to  take  stock  of  both  values  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing  in  practical  ways  the  potentials 
in  the  world  organization,  recognizing  that  the  UN,  to  five,  must  continue  to  grow. 
CCIA  has  tended  to  be  critical  of  world  government  schemes  as  unrealistic,  finding 
no  viable  alternative  to  improvement  and  reinforcement  of  the  existing  body,  the 
United  Nations. 


I.  ISSUES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

In  April  1967  a  consultation  on  the  CCIA  was  held  in  the  Hague  with  60  persons 
in  attendance,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  not  been  directly  involved  in  the  20  years 
of  work  here  summarized  and  most  of  them  laymen.  The  aims  of  the  consultation 
were  to  examine  the  record,  to  discuss  the  theological  basis  of  the  work,  to  analyze 
the  great  issues  in  international  affairs  at  the  present  time  and  the  most  important 
ones  likely  to  emerge  in  the  future,  and  to  examine  CCIA’s  structure  and  programme 
emphases  to  see  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  next  period.  As  a  result  of 
this  consultation,  proposals  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala  through 
the  Structure  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  which  will : 

i)  Make  clearer  the  theological  basis  for  the  involvement  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  its  Commission  on  International  Affairs  in  the  search  for  peace, 
justice  and  freedom  in  a  shrinking  world ; 
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ii)  make  some  changes  in  structure  and  emphasis  which  will  enable  the  WCC 
to  work  more  effectively  on  international  issues  without  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
or  enlarging  the  staff  by  : 

a)  strengthening  relationships  with  those  national  and  regional  councils  of 
churches  which  are  organized  to  make  a  witness  in  international  affairs  ; 

b)  seeking  closer  relations  with  world  confessional  bodies  and  communions 
as  well  as  other  international  Christian  organizations  in  order  to  serve  these 
bodies  better  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  interest  and  resources ; 

c)  utilizing  the  divisions  and  departments  of  the  WCC  both  to  do  long  range 
study  and  to  make  contacts  with  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 


CHAPTER  VH 


COMMITTEE  FOR  SPECIALISED  ASSISTANCE 

TO  SOCIAL  PROJECTS 


The  Committee  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  (SASP)  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  1961  to  provide  its  Divisions,  the  mission  boards,  and  churches  throughout  the 
world  with  technical  advice  on  the  planning  and  implementation  of  projects  or 
programmes  designed  to  promote  social  development. 

The  Committee,  which  may  have  up  to  20  members,  has,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  18.  They  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  professions,  nationalities,  and  deno¬ 
minations  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  various  fields  of 
development.  They  include  experts  in  agriculture,  journalism,  medicine,  banking, 
economics,  social  and  community  development  work. 

Five  sub-committees,  called  “panels”,  were  set  up  in  1964  to  deal  with  projects 
in  particular  categories.  These  panels  are  on  : 

Press  and  Periodicals ; 

Health  and  Medical  Work ; 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development ; 

Urban  Social  Work  and  Community  Development ; 

Economic  Development. 

The  procedure  by  which  a  project  is  processed  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  WCC  Secretary  who  has  a  request  to  make,  on  behalf  of  his  Division, 
passes  it  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  SASP. 

2.  Examinations  of  the  request  are  made  by  the  appropriate  Panel,  where 
necessary  on  the  basis  of  a  report  provided  by  a  consultant  selected  by 
SASP. 

3.  There  is  discussion  of  the  Panel  recommendation  in  SASP  plenary,  in  order 
that  all  aspects  of  the  project  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  The  final  recommendation  is  passed  back  to  the  WCC  Secretary  concerned 
by  the  SASP  Secretariat,  and  thence  back  to  the  originator. 

Approximately  one  project  request  in  five  received  by  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  has  been  passed  to  SASP  for  consideration 
of  its  technical  content.  The  Committee  has  considered  80  such  projects,  of  which 
31%  originated  in  Africa,  23%  in  Asia,  20%  in  Latin  America,  and  26%  had  world¬ 
wide  implications.  Looked  at  in  terms  of  subject  matter,  33%  of  the  projects  were 
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medical,  25%  agricultural,  25%  social  and  community  development,  and  17% 
either  concerned  the  production  of  periodicals,  or  economic  development. 

The  Committee  meets  for  five  days  three  times  each  year,  usually  in  Geneva ; 
but  an  invitation  to  meet  elsewhere  has  been  accepted  once  a  year  and  these  meetings 
have  provided  an  opportunity  for  SASP  members  to  visit  projects  on  the  spot, 
and  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern  with  colleagues  concerned  with  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  host  country.  Thus  meetings  have  been  held  in  Kampala,  Uganda 
(1963),  Bangkok,  Thailand  (1964),  New  York,  USA  (1965),  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  (1966), 
and  Jerusalem  (1967). 

Arrangements  for  meetings,  the  engagement  of  consultants,  the  preparation  of 
briefs  and  the  follow-up  on  SASP  recommendations  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
SASP  Secretariat.  Dr.  Heinrich  Puffert,  DICARWS  Secretary  for  the  Study  and 
Survey  of  Areas  of  Acute  Human  Need,  became,  in  addition,  Secretary  for  SASP 
in  1962.  As  the  work  of  the  Committee  increased  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a 
full-time  staff  member,  so  Mr.  Robert  Menzies  was  engaged  as  Executive  Secretary 
in  1965.  In  1966,  the  pressure  of  medical  work  became  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  the  services  of  a  medical  consultant  on  a  half-time  basis.  Mr.  James  C.  McGil- 
vray  of  the  Christian  Medical  Council  for  Overseas  Work,  Division  of  Overseas 
Mission /National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  USA,  assumed  this  post.  In  1967, 
when  Dr.  Puffert’s  full-time  services  were  sought  by  DICARWS,  Dr.  Richard 
Dickinson  was  appointed  Associate  Secretary  with  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  a  SASP  report  on  economic  development  for  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

SASP  itself  is  a  listed  project,  and  DICARWS  is  responsible  for  its  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  raising  of  the  financial  support  required  for  its  activities.  The  annual 


budget  is  $200,000,  itemized  as  follows : 

$ 

1 .  Secretariat :  salaries,  office  expenses .  20,000 

2.  Meetings .  40,000 

3.  Consultants  fees  and  costs .  60,000 

4.  Initiatives .  75,000 

5.  Contingencies .  5,000 


200,000 


The  first  item  is  self-explanatory  ;  the  other  costs  deserve  some  further  explana¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  the  meetings  includes  not  only  the  transportation  of  members  of 
SASP,  panels  and  WCC  staff  to  the  thrice  yearly  meetings,  but  also  the  expenses  of 
colleagues  invited  to  participate  in  meetings  away  from  Geneva. 

A  considerable  sum  is  required  to  meet  the  transportation  and  honoraria  for 
the  consultants  engaged  to  prepare  reports  on  projects.  The  variety  of  specialized 
knowledge  required  is  such  that  even  if  SASP  members  were  able  to  spare  the  time 
to  make  such  reports  (as  indeed  they  do  when  possible),  additional  consultants  would 
still  be  needed. 

The  Executive  Committee  did  not  envisage  SASP  as  a  body  which  would  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  advising  on  projects  presented  to  it.  Hence  a  budget  item  of  $75,000 
has  been  included  by  the  use  of  which  the  Committee  might  have  funds  available  to 
take  initiatives,  in  the  fight  of  its  knowledge  and  experience,  which  would  pioneer 
new  approaches  to  Christian  social  action. 
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In  fact,  there  was  such  an  accumulation  of  projects  on  which  SASP’s  technical 
advice  was  required  that  there  was  little  time  for  reflection  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Committee’s  life.  Since  1966  increasing  time  has  been  available  for  this 
purpose  and  for  the  initiation  of  new  ideas.  There  is  much  material  available  for 
this  purpose.  SASP  advice  had  ranged  over  the  reorganization  of  a  farm  school  in 
Madagascar,  leadership  training  in  Latin  America,  the  re-equipping  of  a  fruit  juice 
bottling  unit  whose  profits  finance  a  Nigerian  apprentice  training  scheme,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  periodicals  in  French-speaking  Africa,  colonization  in  the  Amazon 
forest,  and  ways  in  which  the  work  of  Christian  medical  institutions  might  be  adapted 
to  meet  changed  conditions  in  several  African  countries,  and  in  Asia. 

One  of  the  ways  which  SASP  has  devised  to  pass  on  its  experience  has  been  the 
printing  of  what  have  been  called  Occasional  Papers.  These  summaries  are  designed 
to  give  guidance  both  to  donor  agencies  and  to  churches  on  the  sort  of  problems 
which  arise  when  planning  and  implementing  projects,  and  offer  some  indication  as 
to  what  sort  of  effort  might  receive  priority.  The  first  such  paper  was  entitled 
“Christian  Medical  Work  Today  —  Prime  Needs  to  Be  Met.”  It  described  certain 
trends  noted  in  the  course  of  the  surveys  carried  out  by  SASP  in  a  number  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries  :  the  possible  need  to  increase  rural  medical  services,  the  need  to  seek 
the  means  by  which  costly  new  forms  of  medical  specialization  might  be  distributed 
between  existing  institutions,  the  desirability  of  close  co-operation  among  the  various 
denominational  groups  operating  in  any  one  region,  and  collaboration  with  govern¬ 
ment  development  plans.  Attention  is  also  drawn  in  the  same  paper  to  the  high 
importance  attached  to  the  training  of  nurses  and  paramedical  personnel  and  the 
role  of  the  congregation  in  support  of  Christian  medical  services,  which  must  not 
be  separated  from  the  total  ministry  of  the  Church.  If  the  challenges  presented  by 
this  paper  are  to  be  accepted  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the  medical  panel  by  a 
permanent  medical  commission  served  by  full  time  staff. 

The  second  “Occasional  Paper”  grew  out  of  SASP  involvement  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Christian  periodicals.  It  describes  the  valuable  role  which  they  may  play  in 
certain  situations  when  a  commentary  on  public  affairs  from  a  Christian  standpoint 
is  required.  But  the  paper  is  also  compelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
such  periodicals  cannot  usually  expect  to  become  self-supporting  and  it  con¬ 
cludes  that  their  long-term  support  is  a  highly  relevant  form  of  Christian  witness 
today. 

SASP  initiatives  have  not  been  confined  to  the  writing  of  papers.  The  salary 
of  a  sociologist  seconded  to  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  aspects  of  its  social  work  has  been  met,  and  donations  have  been  made 
to  a  number  of  small  but  important  projects  to  launch  them  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
Another  contribution  which  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  make  has  been  to 
finance  in  part  or  in  whole  the  organization  of  consultations  and  seminars.  For 
example,  having  become  convinced  of  the  catalytic  role  of  community  development 
workers,  a  consultation  was  sponsored  on  Christian  Participation  in  Community 
Development  Training.  Some  25  experts  from  Latin  America,  USA,  Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia  met  with  members  of  the  Panel  on  Urban  Social  Work  and  Community 
Development,  and  WCC  staff  at  the  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Foundation,  in  Zambia, 
in  September  1966. 

The  resolutions  of  this  consultation  fully  supported  the  Committee’s  views  and 
though  some  of  the  practical  measures  which  were  suggested  may  not  be  universally 
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acceptable,  they  have  certainly  stimulated  discussion  and  inspired  new  initiatives. 

These  resolutions  appear  in  a  third  Occasional  Paper. 

A  group  of  selected  economists  was  also  brought  together  in  1966  in  order  to 
help  formulate  a  special  paper  on  economic  development  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  initiatives  are  only  a 
beginning.  It  is  seeking  the  means  by  which  it  can  play  an  even  more  effective  role 
in  the  provision  of  advice  on  the  involvement  of  the  churches  in  development,  as 
well  as  ways  in  which  it  may  provide  advice  on  projects  and  programmes.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  range  of  information  available  by  the  study  of  church 
and  secular  development  programmes  and  the  evaluation  of  them.  Attention  is  also 
being  given  to  the  manner  in  which  such  advice  can  be  communicated  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  mission  bodies,  donor  agencies  and  to  churches  throughout  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Vffl 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


A.  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES 

The  Churches  of  the  United  States  of  America  present  particular  opportunities 
and  problems  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  opportunities  he  in  the 
tremendous  reservoirs  of  good  will,  interest,  and  support  which  they  offer,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  Evanston  Assembly,  and  in  their  strategic  positions  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  whose  power  and  influence  have  world- wide  implications.  The  problems  lie 
in  the  sheer  number  and  diversity  of  the  some  thirty  member  churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  size,  number  and  dispositions  of  the  non-member  churches.  It  is 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  and  to  help  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  World  Council  was  established. 

1.  The  Member  Churches 

When  Christian  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  they  brought  their  church 
loyalties  with  them,  and  in  most  cases  organized  American  units  of  the  mother 
churches  they  had  left  behind.  Some,  out  of  touch  with  European  or  American 
based  churches  already  in  existence,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  them  on  theological 
or  other  grounds,  did  not  hesitate  to  establish  new  fellowships  of  believers.  Size¬ 
able  Christian  groups  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  become  organized 
into  jurisdictions  related  administratively  to  patriarchates  or  metropolitanates  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  and  some  as  autocephalous  American  bodies.  The  proliferation  of 
denominational  and  ethnic  church  groups,  with  headquarters  scattered  across  the 
continent,  presents  a  very  complex  pattern  of  church  relationships. 

The  membership  of  these  churches  constitutes  one-fourth  of  all  the  Christians 
represented  in  the  World  Council ;  half  of  all  the  material  published  by  the  Council 
is  distributed  in  the  United  States,  and  substantial  contributions  to  the  Council  are 
made  through  personnel,  exchange  of  ideas,  and  financial  support.  The  New  York 
Office  of  the  World  Council  has  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  relating  to  these  churches 
on  behalf  of  the  World  Council,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  breadth  and  richness  of 
the  ecumenical  fellowship. 

2.  Non-Member  Churches 

There  are  three  groups  of  non-member  churches  which  the  Council  also  needs 
to  take  into  account.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
(11,000,000  members)  and  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  (2,750,000  mem¬ 
bers),  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  churches  of  significant  size  which  for  reasons 


of  theological  emphasis,  history,  or  polity  have  not  applied  for  membership  in 
international  or  national  ecumenical  bodies.  A  second  group  of  non-member  chur¬ 
ches  is  that  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals.  These  churches 
are  generally  fundamentalist  or  Pentecostal  in  doctrine.  There  are  many  in  their 
leadership  and  membership  who  are  well-disposed  towards  the  World  Council  and 
who  participate  in  its  consultations  and  conferences,  but  others  are  ambivalent  or 
take  a  more  negative  view.  The  group  has  a  growing  interest  in  establishing  ties 
with  “evangelical  Christians”  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  World  Council 
member  churches  in  many  countries  throughout  the  world.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  relationships  of  confidence,  and  of  continuously  interpreting  the  World 
Council’s  theological  studies  and  practical  programme  is  great.  A  third  group  in 
the  United  States,  small  but  noisy,  is  actively  hostile  to  the  World  Council,  and  to 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  (USA),  consistently  misrepresenting  their  activi¬ 
ties.  If  sizeable  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  misled  com¬ 
pletely  by  their  propaganda,  the  truth  must  be  made  widely  available. 


3.  Canadian  and  Other  North  American  Churches 

While  the  New  York  Office  has  as  its  principal  mandate  its  relationship  to  the 
churches  of  the  United  States,  it  stands  ready  also  to  be  of  service  to  the  churches 
both  north  and  south  of  the  US.  Dr.  T.  E.  Floyd  Honey,  a  member  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  serves  on  the  New  York  staff,  representing  the  Divisions  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  and 
has  thus  provided  an  informal  link  between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  New  York 
Office  is  also  at  the  service  of  the  several  member  churches  with  headquarters  in  the 
United  States  which  include  Canadian,  Carribbean  or  Latin  American  jurisdictions  in 
their  structures.  Staff  help  was  requested  and  provided  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  Mexico  City  in  1963. 


4.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  multiplying  contacts  between  the  World  Council  and  the  Vatican  have  also 
had  their  parallels  in  the  United  States.  Each  advance  in  discussion  and  in  joint 
action  has  had  its  implications  for  the  World  Council’s  staff  in  New  York  and  for 
the  member  churches.  For  example,  names  of  suggested  participants  in  study  groups, 
task  forces  and  committees  have  been,  after  consultation,  forwarded  to  Geneva ; 
progress  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  reported  and  interpreted,  and  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  maintained  both  with  US  Roman  Catholics  and  with  appropriate 
persons  in  the  member  churches. 


5.  Jewish  Groups  in  the  United  States 

The  World  Council’s  concern  for  Jews,  expressed  in  its  Committee  on  the  Church 
and  the  Jewish  People,  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  New  York  Office.  New  York 
is  the  headquarters  of  many  international  and  national  Jewish  agencies,  including 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  representing  all  three  branches  of  contemporary 
Judaism  in  the  United  States  —  Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reformed.  Informal 
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contacts  with  Jewish  community  and  fraternal  groups  have  been  helpful  in  promoting 
inter-religious  understanding  and  discussion,  and  in  combatting  anti-Semitism.  The 
New  York  Office  has  kept  Geneva  informed  of  developments  within  American 
Judaism,  has  maintained  contacts  with  its  leaders,  and  assisted  as  requested  in 
planning  and  arranging  the  World  Council’s  consultations  on  the  Church  and  the 
Jewish  People. 


B.  THE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 

1.  History 

Eighteen  years  before  the  organization  of  the  World  Council,  in  Amsterdam, 
the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work  maintained  an  American  unit, 
under  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper’s  direction  with  Miss  Eleanor  Kent  Browne  as 
associate.  After  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences  in  1937  on  ‘Faith  and 
Order’  and  ‘Life  and  Work’,  when  it  was  voted  to  merge  the  two  movements  into  a 
world  council  of  churches,  a  Joint  Executive  Committee  for  Life  and  Work  and 
Faith  and  Order  was  set  up  in  New  York  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  America  of 
the  Universal  Council  for  Life  and  Work  and  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order.  This  committee  later  became  the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  (in  process  of  formation)  and,  after  Amsterdam,  the  US  Conference 
for  the  World  Council.  The  Second  Assembly,  in  Evanston,  1954,  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  office  of  the  Council  itself  in  New  York  “because  of  the  large  group  of  Member 
Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America  —  at  a  long  distance  from  Geneva  —  with 
which  relations  have  to  be  maintained,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  New  York 
as  a  point  of  contact  with  extensive  missionary  and  ecumenical  interests”.  The 
New  York  Office  was  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Central  Committee, 
directly  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary.  Authorization  was  given  for  staff, 
including  an  executive  secretary,  and  associate  executive  secretary,  and  secretaries 
for  finance,  programme,  and  public  relations. 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  reaffirmed  the  mandate  of  the  New  York  Office. 
At  that  assembly  the  World  Council  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  were 
integrated  and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  established. 
The  office  of  the  IMC  in  New  York  continued  to  exist  as  the  office  of  that  Division, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  Carpenter.  In  1964  the  New  York  Office  of  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  merged  with  the  office  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  US  Conference  for  the  World  Council.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  T.  E.  Floyd  Honey  was  made  secretary  for  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Service,  representing  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  His  responsibility 
is  the  maintenance  of  close  relationships  with  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries 
and  the  Division  of  Christian  Life  and  Work  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Rev.  Miss  Gwenyth  Hubble  also  served  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
|  Evangelism  in  the  New  York  Office,  and  after  1965  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  a  part- 
I  time  basis,  principally  in  the  area  of  missionary  training. 

The  reaffirmation  by  New  Delhi  of  the  charter  heralded  a  vigorous  period  of 
activity.  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Maxwell  was  called  as  associate  secretary,  a  post 
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authorized  at  Evanston  but  not  previously  filled.  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  assumed  high  priority,  and  a  great  deal  of  US  press  coverage  was 
achieved.  World  Council  publications  were  in  high  demand,  with  some  220,000 
copies  of  the  Assembly  booklet,  “The  Light  of  the  World”,  being  distributed.  “New 
Delhi  Speaks”  and  “No  Darkness  at  All”  were  also  distributed  widely. 

Just  prior  to  New  Delhi  the  staff  had  given  assistance  to  the  North  American 
Youth  Conference,  which  brought  1,850  young  people  from  40  Countries  to  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  experience  proved  especially  valuable 
in  preparation  for  the  three  ecumenical  meetings  held  in  North  America  in  1963. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  when  500  theo¬ 
logians  met  in  Montreal,  Canada  ;  of  the  Central  Committee  which  met  in  Rochester, 
New  York ;  and  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  meeting  in 
Mexico  City.  For  all  three  of  these  North  American  meetings  a  good  deal  of  staff 
work  and  leadership  was  provided  from  New  York.  Ecumenical  interest  continued 
to  rise  as  the  Second  Vatican  Council  began  to  reflect  and  give  further  impetus  to 
the  concerns  of  unity  and  renewal  which  had  motivated  the  World  Council’s  member 
churches.  This  was  the  year  which  was  characterized  by  Dr.  Roswell  P.  Barnes, 
then  executive  secretary  in  New  York,  as  “the  end  of  the  romantic  era”  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  A  new  maturity  in  relationship  among  churches  was  developing  ; 
mere  politeness  was  giving  way  to  honest  probing  of  differences,  and  more  difficult 
tasks  could  be  assumed. 

In  1964  Dr.  Barnes  found  it  necessary  because  of  illness  to  retire  as  executive 
secretary,  to  the  regret  of  all  in  the  Council  and  in  the  American  churches.  His 
breadth  of  vision,  penetrating  insight,  wise  counsel,  and  his  capacity  for  deep  and 
abiding  Christian  friendship  have  left  their  permanent  stamp  on  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world.  His  successor,  Dr.  Eugene  L. 
Smith,  came  to  the  World  Council  from  the  Division  of  World  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  he  served  as  General  Secretary. 

In  1966  Dr.  Raymond  Maxwell  resigned  as  associate  executive  secretary  to 
take  a  position  as  executive  secretary  for  World  Relief  and  Inter-Church  Aid  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Philip  A.  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Relations,  National  Lutheran  Council,  succeeded  Dr.  Maxwell. 


2.  Studies  and  Programmes 

The  major  studies  which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  World  Council’s 
programme  required  a  good  deal  of  the  New  York  staff’s  attention  after  New  Delhi. 
In  the  case  of  the  study  on  the  “Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation”,  for 
example,  the  staff  helped  to  organize  study  and  discussion  groups  in  a  number  of 
places,  provided  materials,  kept  the  groups  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
Geneva,  and  assisted  in  the  reporting  process.  The  following  groups  took  part  in 
various  phases  of  the  general  study  : 

Boston :  Implications  for  Theological  Education 
Vermont :  Implications  for  Public  Education 
New  York :  Implications  for  Church  Structure 
New  York:  Implications  for  the  Inner  City 
Philadelphia :  Implications  for  Metropolitan  Mission 
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Nashville  :  Implications  for  the  Civil  Rights  Programme 
Chicago  :  Implications  for  Community  Organizations 
San  Francisco  :  Implications  for  Metropolitan  Mission 
Los  Angeles  :  City  Planning. 

The  role  of  the  New  York  staff  has  varied  from  study  to  study ;  from  ten  to 
fifteen  studies  are  encouraged  and  followed  at  any  one  time.  The  National  Council 
took  responsibility  for  US  participation  in  four  major  World  Council  programmes. 
These  were  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (US  Conference  being 
held  October  22-26,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  organized  by  the  Division  of  Christian 
Life  and  Mission)  ;  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ministry  ;  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Office  in  co-operation  with  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  Healing  Ministry,  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Pastoral  Services.  In  general,  for  all  studies  and  programmes,  materials 
are  supplied  and  results  reported  to  Geneva.  Major  responsibility  in  studies  has  been 
carried  by  Miss  Frances  Maeda,  Secretary  for  Program.  In  addition  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  study  secretaries  of  the  member  churches  have  been  extre¬ 
mely  helpful.  Much  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  World  Council 
materials  in  congregations,  in  men’s,  women’s  and  youth  organizations,  and  councils 
of  churches.  As  a  result  of  this  emphasis,  about  half  of  all  WCC  published  programme 
materials  is  distributed  in  the  US.  More  than  220,000  copies  of  the  Third  Assembly 
study  book  were  distributed,  and  World  Council  Pentecost  materials  have  reached 
a  circulation  of  over  200,000  annually. 

Distribution  of  Pentecost  materials  has  been  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  Miss 
Faith  Pomponio,  secretary  for  public  relations  and  New  York  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Information.  Her  primary  work  is  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  features  about  the  ecumenical  movement  to  all  North  American  news  media, 
and  the  editing  of  The  Ecumenical  Courier  and  the  World  Mission  Newsletter, 
both  published  in  New  York  for  American  constituencies .  Miss  Pomponio  thus  carries 
on  the  highly  appreciated  work  of  Miss  Betty  Thompson,  who  resigned  in  1964  after 
eight  years  of  work  for  the  World  Council’s  Department  of  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  described,  attention  has  been  given  by  the  New 
York  Office  to  contacts  with  foundations  and  individual  donors  on  behalf  of  World 
Council  programmes,  the  securing  of  subscriptions  to  World  Council  publications 
such  as  the  Ecumenical  Review  and  the  International  Review  of  Missions,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  services  to  WCC  officers  and  staff  members. 

Prominent  in  the  latter  category  is  the  work  of  Miss  Eleanor  Kent  Browne, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  financial  participation  of  US  member  churches  in 
the  Council,  has  prepared  speaking  schedules  for  many  World  Council  personalities, 
and  has  managed  the  business  aspects  of  the  office  in  New  York.  Miss  Browne’s 
devoted  service  antedates  the  organization  of  the  Provisional  Committee  and  the 
Council  itself.  Her  ingenuity  and  her  patience  have  been  unfailing  as  she  has  obeyed 
the  apostolic  admonition  to  “convince,  rebuke  and  exhort”  in  behalf  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement. 

Dedication  of  a  similarly  high  order  has  been  characteristic  of  Miss  Antonia 
H.  Froendt,  who  has  been  engaged  in  ecumenical  work  since  before  the  1925  Stock¬ 
holm  Conference  on  Life  and  Work.  She  has  been  associated  with  the  American 
staff  on  the  Council  since  1946,  serving  until  1962  as  secretary  for  promotion. 
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3.  The  United  States  Conference  for  the  World  Council 

The  secretary  for  Mission  and  Service,  Dr.  Honey,  and  his  office  is  directly 
related  to  the  Geneva  Divisions,  and  his  office  is  directly  supported  by  those  divisions. 
All  other  New  York  Office  staff  are  also  staff  members  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  organization  consists  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  alternates  from  the  member  churches  to  the  most  recent  World  Council 
Assembly,  together  with  US  members  of  WCC  Commissions.  The  Conference  holds 
an  annual  meeting  each  April,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  200.  Topics  of 
ecumenical  interest  are  discussed.  An  annual  meeting  has  also  been  held  at  this 
time,  and  in  addition  an  executive  committee  of  40  members  has  met  twice  a  year. 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin,  one  of  the  6  presidents  of  the  World  Council  for  the  1961- 
1968  period,  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  US  Conference. 

New  York  staff  (with  the  exception  noted  above)  have  divided  their  time  about 
equally  in  service  to  the  World  Council  directly,  and  in  service  to  the  US  Conference. 
The  budget  of  the  New  York  Office  has  therefore  been  divided  approximately  equally 
between  the  World  Council’s  general  administrative  budget  and  the  US  Conference. 
The  latter  portion,  however,  does  not  come  directly  from  the  member  churches, 
but  comes  in  gifts  from  individuals,  congregations,  foundations,  and  organizations. 


4.  Friends  of  the  World  Council 

To  assist  in  financial  support  as  well  as  to  spread  ecumenical  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  in  the  United  States,  an  informal  fellowship  known  as  Friends  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  been  established.  Its  membership  consists  of  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  five  dollars  or  more  to  the  US  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
each  year.  The  Friends,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  is  chairman,  have  held  an 
annual  luncheon  in  New  York  each  December,  when  an  opportunity  has  been  given 
those  present  to  become  acquainted  with  latest  developments  in  the  Council  and 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  Ecumenical  Courier,  published  bi-monthly,  keeps  the 
Friends  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Council. 

5.  Relations  with  Other  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

The  New  Y  ork  staff  has  maintained  close  working  relationships  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  whose  office  is  separately  housed 
near  the  United  Nations.  Questions  regarding  the  international  phase  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  s  work  are  routinely  referred  to  the  Commission.  The  Theological  Education 
Fund,  until  the  transfer  of  its  office  to  London  in  June  1967,  had  its  headquarters  in 
the  Inter-Church  Centre,  which  also  housed  the  New  York  Office.  Staff  contact  was 
frequent  and  co-operation  close.  Liaison  has  also  been  maintained  with  World 
Council  staff,  commission  and  committee  members  working  on  temporary  or  term 
assignment  for  the  WCC. 

Close  co-operative  arrangements  have  been  maintained  with  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  Dr.  Smith  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  General  Board,  on  appointment  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Dr.  Johnson  serves  as  a  fraternal  delegate  to  both  bodies  from  the  US 
Conference  for  the  World  Council.  Dr.  Honey  and  Miss  Maeda  also  serve  as  con- 
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sultants  to  the  General  Assembly.  A  network  of  committee  and  staff  relationships 
is  maintained  with  all  appropriate  units  of  the  National  Council,  at  divisional, 
departmental  and  office  levels.  Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council,  is  a  member  of  the  World  Council- Vatican  Joint  Working  Group, 
a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Assembly,  and  an  adviser  to  the  Central  Committee. 
Nine  other  staff  members  serve  on  commissions  or  committees  of  the  World  Council. 

The  National  Council  has  been  exceedingly  co-operative  in  every  respect. 
Every  opportunity  is  given  to  New  York  Office  staff  to  participate  in  discussions  of 
policy  and  programme,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  relevant  views  and 
attitudes  expressed  by  the  World  Council.  In  turn,  appropriate  National  Council 
staff  are  invited  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  US  Conference  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  considered.  In  general  the  World 
Council  looks  to  the  National  Council  to  conduct  most  of  the  study  and  action 
programmes  directed  interdenominationally  to  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 
However,  there  are  some  which  can  best,  or  only,  be  conducted  directly  by  the 
New  York  Office.  In  addition,  there  are  several  churches  which  are  members  of 
the  World  Council  but  not  of  the  National  Council,  so  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
are  included  in  all  activities. 

The  New  York  Office  enjoys  working  relations  with  the  New  York  Office  of 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  whose  member  units  in  North  America 
are  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  and  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  of 
the  National  Council. 


C.  AMERICA  AND  THE  ECUMENICAL  DIMENSION 

The  “ecumenical  dimension”  —  international,  inter-racial,  transcultural,  and 
representative  of  the  broadest  spectrum  of  the  Christian  thought  and  involvement  — 
is  a  dimension  urgently  needed  and  ardently  desired  by  Christians  in  the  United 
States.  They  see  that  if  the  church  is  to  be  saved  from  isolationism,  irrelevance 
and  impotence,  it  must  begin  to  take  much  more  seriously  the  wider  New  Testament 
scope  of  Christian  concern :  not  only  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  but  Samaria  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Homogeneity 

One  pressing  problem  for  American  churches,  as  for  others,  is  that  of  homo¬ 
geneity.  Congregations  and  denominations  tend  to  reflect  a  particular  stratum  of  a 
community.  In  general,  the  main  line  Protestant  churches,  at  least,  tend  to  attract 
a  middle  class  membership,  with  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  being  very  prominently 
represented.  The  selective  process  is  not  necessarily  deliberate,  except,  in  some 
cases,  unfortunately,  on  racial  grounds.  Being  voluntary  associations,  churches  tend 
to  attract  people  who  “feel  comfortable”  with  those  who  are  already  there.  The 
appeal  of  the  Gospel  is  inevitably  and  often  unconsciously  supplemented  by  socio¬ 
logical  factors.  In  a  situation  where  the  congregation  exists  in  a  neighbourhood  in 
which  most  people  are  at  a  similar  level  of  educational  and  vocational  achievement 
or  interest,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  richness  of  the  spiritual  and  human 
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values  of  ecumenicity  be  experienced  and  stressed.  The  fellowship  of  the  World 
Council  is  a  constant  reminder  of  these  values.  The  New  York  Office  staff  and  its  allies 
in  the  churches  and  the  councils  attempt  to  facilitate  encounters  in  which  this  richness 
can  be  experienced. 

2.  From  Interest  to  Action 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  congregations  in  America  have  their  share  of 
the  lapsed,  the  indifferent  and  the  disaffected  who  need  to  be  challenged  to  a  more 
vital  faith  of  wider  dimensions.  Others,  thoroughly  committed  to  Christian  dis- 
cipleship,  need  to  be  informed  of  the  ecumenical  channels  open  to  them,  so  they  can 
share  in  Christ’s  mission  to  a  greater  degree.  Still  others  have  found  their  churches 
too  timid  in  the  face  of  the  mounting  problems  of  world  peace  and  world  poverty  ; 
they  need  to  be  told  of  the  opening  doors  of  witness  and  service  through  which  they 
themselves  can  pass  to  more  meaningful  participation  in  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  New  York  Office  to  assist  the  member  churches  to  meet  the  problems 
posed  by  all  of  these  groups  within  their  memberships,  to  make  possible  the  fuller 
release  of  the  enormous  potential  for  good  which  exists  in  US  churches. 

3.  The  American  Churches  in  Today’s  World 

Only  a  few  of  the  problems  of  the  US  churches  have  been  mentioned  here. 
The  economic  and  military  power  of  the  US,  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  its 
national  budget  going  to  foreign  aid,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  American 
economy  coupled  with  the  seldom  noted  decline  in  national  wealth  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  essentially  negative  stance  of  US  foreign  relations,  a  legacy  of  earlier 
years,  are  some  of  the  problems  which  trouble  the  nation  and  affect  US  church  and 
church  members  as  well.  For  the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  nation  —  and 
for  the  world  at  large  —  it  is  imperative  that  America’s  attitudes  and  its  use  of  its 
great  power  be  kept  under  constant  appraisal  and  review.  The  international  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  exemplified  in  the  World  Council,  embodied  in  staff  persons, 
expressed  in  ideas,  and  maintained  by  a  constant  flow  of  people  and  publications, 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  assist  in  that  appraisal.  For  every  problem  looks  different 
when  viewed  from  an  international  rather  than  only  from  a  national  base  ;  and  that 
difference  in  perspective  may  be  the  very  factor  which  will  enable  a  constructive 
solution  to  be  more  quickly  or  more  easily  found. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RELATIONS  WITH  REGIONAL  AND 
NATIONAL  COUNCILS 


When  the  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  took  the  step  of  appointing  a  Committee  on 
National  Council  Relations  is  described  very  clearly  the  aim  and  function  to  be 
served : 

‘The  aim  of  the  Committee  shall  be :  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the 
development  of  relationships  of  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  and  other  Christian  councils.’ 

(For  a  list  of  functions  see  New  Delhi  Report,  p.  436.) 

It  did  not,  however,  provide  a  budget  for  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  merely 
laid  the  responsibility  for  supervision  on  the  General  Secretariat. 

At  their  first  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Paris  in 
1962,  the  Committee  took  their  task  very  seriously.  There  is  probably  no  better 
statement  on  this  subject  available  than  is  to  be  found  in  its  first  report.  (Central 
Committee  Report  Paris,  Appendix  II.)  It  describes  the  varied  situation  which  was 
inherent  in  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  It  notes  the  new  Councils  emerging  in  new  nations  and  the 
new  dimension  introduced  by  regional  development.  The  report  says  :  ‘The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  whole  situation  needs  to 
be  made.’  The  subjects  were  to  include  the  nature  and  scale  of  services  which  a 
national  council  may  responsibly  undertake  ;  the  financial  support  of  such  a  council 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  essential  for  it  to  be  free  of  dependence  on  outside 
resources  ;  the  role  of  a  council  in  representing  the  ecumenical  movement ;  the  cons¬ 
titutional  position  of  Christian  councils  in  the  WCC  and  so  on.  They  continue, 
‘We  believe  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  staff  work  which  can  be  put  at  its  disposal.  We 
are  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  assigning  of  our  present  secretary  and  we  would  urge 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  his  time  be  allocated  to  this  assignment  and  that  he  be 
given  adequate  assistance’.  There  followed  some  most  prudent  observations  about 
the  necessary  freedom  which  a  World  Council  of  Churches  must  be  interested  in 
promoting  among  its  related  councils,  and  the  Committee  pleaded  for  constant 
co-ordination  among  the  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  in  their  dealings  with  Christian  councils. 

By  the  time  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Rochester  in  1963,  it  was  plain 
that  frustration  was  already  beginning  to  overtake  the  good  intentions  of  this  new 
Committee.  It  expressed  itself  as  increasingly  conscious  of  the  urgency  of  many  of 
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the  matters  with  which  it  was  called  to  deal.  The  Committee  was,  therefore,  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
secretary  for  the  Committee  on  National  Council  Relations.  Such  a  Secretary  would 
be  within  the  General  Secretariat. 

No  recorded  progress  was  made  along  the  line  of  this  urgent  recommendation. 
Instead,  at  Enugu  in  January  1965,  the  Committee  on  National  Council  Relations 
was  determined  to  proceed  as  far  as  they  could  with  the  study  requested  in  Paris  and 
renewed  in  Rochester.  They  asked  for  a  consultation  to  be  held  in  Geneva  six  months 
later  to  discuss  primarily  the  question  of  financial  support  of  Christian  councils,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  mutual  assistance  fund,  on  the  order  of  the  Theological  Education 
Fund.  Such  a  fund  should  have  the  necessary  means  for  the  objective  assessment  of 
of  the  needs  of  national  councils. 

This  consultation  was  held  in  July  1965  and  had  before  it  a  summary  made  by 
Mr.  Wim  Schot  of  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  councils  and  replied 
to  by  many.  It  had  also  before  it  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Short  summarizing 
his  wide  experience  and  saying  in  brief  that  “in  the  support  of  Christian  Councils, 
the  basic  nature  of  these  National  Councils  is  largely  ignored  or  obscured  ;  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  shifted  from  what  a  Council  is  to  what  it  does  ;  effective  relationship  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Council’s  member  churches  to  the  agencies  which  provide  the  resour¬ 
ces  ;  and  the  agencies  overseas  rather  than  the  member  churches  determine  the 
nature  of  the  Council’s  activities  and  undertakings”.  Even  the  helpful  figures  pro¬ 
vided  and  analysed  were  shown  to  be  open  to  so  many  different  interpretations  and 
to  reveal  so  many  inconsistencies  in  practice  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  without  a 
much  more  intimate  conversation  with  the  officers  of  the  councils,  really  to  know 
what  the  position  was.  Once  more  this  consultation  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  “everything  points  to  the  need  to  find  the  means  to  appoint  some  one  person 
who  might,  both  by  visitation  and  counsel,  be  himself  the  growing  point  in  these 
Councils’  lives,  and  who  could,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  data  without  which 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  could  hardly  have  a  consistent  financial  policy, 
whether  through  direct  grant  or  through  a  mutual  assistance  fund.” 

The  recommendations,  therefore,  through  the  years  since  New  Delhi  consis¬ 
tently  point  in  one  direction,  namely  the  need  to  appoint  a  senior  staff  officer,  with 
adequate  help,  to  study  the  needs  of  national  councils  and  to  find  ways  in  which 
they  can  give  fuller  service  to  the  churches  they  represent.  There  are  questions  of 
structure  ;  there  are  also  questions  of  programme  —  the  councils’  own  programmes 
and  their  co-operation  with  the  programmes  of  the  Divisions  of  the  World  Council. 
Still  another  whole  range  of  questions  has  to  do  with  the  relationships  of  national 
councils  :  relations  to  each  other,  relations  to  the  new  regional  councils,  relations 
to  the  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  relations  to  the  World  Council 
itself. 

In  this  report  we  venture  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  structure  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Council  Relations  itself,  to  its  need  to  be  fully  representative 
of  the  interests  involved  and  to  its  need  to  have  sufficient  budgetary  resources  to  call 
a  fully  representative  meeting  and  to  discharge  its  obligations.  The  question  of  a 
mutual  assistance  fund  and/or  a  unified  system  of  financing  the  work  of  councils 
must  wait  on  the  priority  of  a  proper  study  of  the  detailed  situation  and  that  in  its 
turn,  as  every  responsible  group  who  has  given  thought  to  this  has  agreed,  waits 
upon  the  appointing  of  a  man. 
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Meanwhile  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  whoever  may  be  appointed  will 
have  the  necessary  status  and  the  official  relation  with  the  Divisions  of  the  WCC 
concerned  with  national  councils.  Nor  must  he  be  frustrated  in  his  purposes  as  the 
Committee  on  National  Council  Relations  has  been,  by  lack  of  resources  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  budget.  From  the  beginning,  his  position  under  the  present  project  must 
not  be  ambiguous.  Is  he  primarily  responsible  to  the  national  councils  which  have 
contributed  to  the  Project  Fund  or  to  the  World  Council  ?  Certainly  the  position 
will  need  clear  definition. 

The  Executive  Committee,  meeting  in  Geneva  in  August  1966,  heard  a  report 
on  all  the  attempts  made  to  implement  the  New  Delhi  proposal.  It  subsequently 
made  detailed  proposals  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  the  budget  for 
him,  and  the  examination  of  the  possibilities  of  a  mutual  assistance  fund.  These 
proposals  were  dealt  with  by  the  Structure  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  X 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  rather  overwhelming  aim  of  the  Department  of  Information  is  “to  make 
the  policies  of  the  WCC  known  and  understood,  to  provide  and  disseminate  news  of 
its  activities,  and  to  inform  the  churches  about  each  other’s  life”.  Obviously,  the 
Department  of  Information  can  never  fulfil  such  a  task  satisfactorily  ;  it  is  endless, 
each  day  bringing  some  new  development  to  be  communicated  and  new  people  to 
the  age  at  which  they  become  potential  readers,  listeners  or  viewers.  The  paradoxical 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Information  is  that  it  must  constantly 
combine  speed  in  securing  and  distributing  news,  without  which  it  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tive,  with  time  for  the  kind  of  reflection  and  interpretation  necessary  to  make  people 
not  only  hear  but  understand  ecumenical  and  church  life. 

The  task  of  the  Department  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  to 
address  itself  both  to  churches  —  within  and  outside  the  membership  of  the  WCC  — 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  Information  about  church  life  is  not  only  the  history  of 
men,  it  is  also  the  history  of  God’s  action  in  His  world.  The  job  of  the  Department 
of  Information  is,  in  a  sense,  to  tell  the  contemporary  history  of  God,  thus  sharing 
in  the  whole  witnessing  ministry  of  the  Church. 

God  is  active  not  only  in  His  Church  but,  in  very  many  different  ways,  in  the 
life  of  men  and  women,  in  societies  and  civilizations,  however  secular  or  non- 
Christian  they  may  be.  For  this  reason  ecumenical  information  cannot  be  restricted 
to  “religious”  information ;  in  most  cases  the  substance  of  our  information  will  be 
“religious”  but  we  need  to  be  constantly  alert  to  discern  in  a  political  or  economic, 
cultural  or  scientific  development,  a  sign  of  God’s  action,  a  word  He  is  saying  to  His 
Church.  Though  the  official  aims  of  the  Department  are  restricted  to  dissemination 
of  ecumenical  and  church  information,  the  very  nature  of  ecumenical  information 
compels  the  Department  to  remain  attentive  to  news  in  a  broader  context. 

Another  preliminary  remark :  a  long  standing  WCC  principle  is  that  no  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  undertaken  which  is  or  could  be  equally  well  carried  on  by  another 
agency,  Christian  or  secular.  Applied  to  the  Department  of  Information  this  means 
co-operating  with  other  information  organizations,  sharing  with  them  the  enormous 
task  of  Christian  information,  and  in  some  cases  even  furthering  the  creation  of  new 
instruments  of  information  outside  the  framework  of  the  WCC.  It  implies  that,  in 
addition  to  the  supplying  of  information,  a  large  part  of  the  Department’s  res¬ 
ponsibility  is  to  maintain  contact  and  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  all  those, 
Christian  or  not,  who  provide  information  about  the  Churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement. 
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This  phase  of  our  work  is  all  the  more  important  because  the  resources  of  the 
Department  are  limited.  Since  the  Third  Assembly  its  remarkably  stable  staff  has 
included  a  director,  two  persons  entrusted  especially  with  written  information,  a 
chief  of  film  and  visual  information,  and  (since  1962)  a  secretary  for  broadcasting. 
In  addition,  there  is  in  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
a  secretary  for  information  co-operating  closely  with  the  Department  of  Information. 
One  member  of  the  New  York  Office  is  in  charge  of  information  and  public  relations 
and  co-ordinates  her  work  with  the  Department  in  Geneva.  The  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  is  contemplating  the  possibility  of  having  one  member  of 
staff  responsible  for  information  and  interpretation,  who  will  work  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Information. 

The  Department,  which  is  directly  related  to  the  General  Secretariat,  works 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Departmental  Committee.  Sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Department  have,  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  been  very  well  attended,  and 
Committee  members  have  helped,  not  only  by  discussing  and  planning  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  programme,  but  also  by  actually  sharing  in  its  work  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  from  which  they  come. 


A.  ECUMENISM  IS  NEWS 

Since  1961  public  interest  in  news  of  church  life  and  especially  in  news  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  steadily  increased.  Even  at  the  Third  Assembly  the  number 
(335)  of  journalists  and  broadcasters  exceeded  all  expectations,  creating  a  technical 
crisis  and  the  necessity  for  increasing  facilities  for  representatives  of  the  mass  media 
at  the  last  moment.  This  interest  on  the  part  of  the  press  in  the  WCC  has  remained  : 
more  and  more  journalists  have  attended  Central  Committee  meetings,  so  that  their 
number  now  exceeds  that  of  Central  Committee  members.  A  conference  as  clearly 
theological  as  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Montreal  in  1963,  brought  together 
more  than  100  journalists  from  all  over  the  world  and  a  vast  number  of  radio  and 
television  representatives  who  not  only  produced  general  programmes  on  the  con¬ 
ference  but  also  recorded  20  or  30  interviews  of  delegates  each  day.  The  quality  of 
their  articles,  stories  or  programmes  was  striking.  Journalists  who  had  been  allowed 
to  attend  the  various  sections  and  subsections  of  the  conference  to  secure  back¬ 
ground  information  respected  the  request  for  discretion  in  the  treatment  of  discus¬ 
sions  in  all  meetings  except  plenary  sessions  and  took  the  trouble  to  consult  with 
persons  capable  of  advising  them  on  the  more  difficult  doctrinal  issues.  They  were 
thus  able  to  produce  daily  remarkable  reports  or  comments  on  the  Montreal 
debates.  To  no  one’s  surprise  the  Church  and  Society  Conference  in  Geneva  (in 
1966)  brought  together  an  even  larger  group  of  over  200  journalists  and  broad¬ 
casters.  The  very  nature  of  the  conference  programme  was  of  course  enough  to 
attract  public  attention. 

The  Vatican  Council  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  “ecumenical  fashion”.  More 
than  any  other  single  event,  it  brought  the  ecumenical  movement  into  the  public  eye  ; 
and  the  debates  in  the  Vatican,  though  closed  to  the  press  and  during  the  first  session 
very  inadequately  reported,  gathered  in  Rome  for  many  months  up  to  2,616  press 
representatives.  Incidentally,  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Information  was 
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requested  by  Roman  Catholic  journalists  concerned  to  improve  press  coverage  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  In  this  very  informal  and  practical  way,  the  Department  did 
a  piece  of  ecumenical  inter-church  aid. 

More  significant,  however,  than  press  attendance  at  ecumenical  gatherings  is 
the  steady  increase  all  over  the  world  in  the  number  of  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
secular  journals  which  include  a  regular  religion  section  and  have  on  their  staff  a 
specialist  in  religious  and  especially  ecumenical  questions.  Not  many  years  ago, 
just  a  few  North  American  dailies  carried  such  a  section,  aside  from  weekend  listing 
of  Sunday  services.  No  self-respecting  newspaper  or  magazine  could  now  conceive 
of  not  giving  adequate  coverage  to  ecumenical  developments.  The  same  is  true  of 
radio  and  television,  and  even  in  countries  reputed  to  be  dechristianized  or  anti- 
Christian.  When  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  met  in  Odessa  in  the  USSR 
in  1964,  it  was  referred  to  in  the  Soviet  press  and  Soviet  television  filmed  one  of  its 
sessions.  Press  and  radio  in  the  socialist  countries  also  made  numerous  references 
to  the  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  in  1966.  The  Asian  press  of  Hindu,  Bud¬ 
dhist  or  Muslim  environment  gave  much  attention  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and 
to  various  meetings  of  the  EACC. 

Interestingly,  this  new  concern  of  the  modern  media  of  communication  for 
ecumenical  and  Christian  news  has  in  itself  increased  the  amount  of  ecumenical 
information  :  the  articles  on  current  ecumenical  issues  published  every  day  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  organs,  constitute  a  genuine  ecu¬ 
menical  dialogue  which  sometimes  deals  publicly  with  issues  with  which  church 
administrators  and  theologians  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  or  about  which  they  have 
not  yet  had  any  official  conversations.  Because  ecumenism  is  now  news,  the  ecu¬ 
menical  dialogue  enlarges,  spreading  in  ever  wider  circles  and  reflecting  more  and 
more  the  impatience  of  the  laity  and,  however  suprising  it  may  seem,  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  with  what  they  see  as  the  excessive  slowness  or  timidity  of  the 
churches. 

Some  years  ago  the  job  of  the  Department  of  Information  was  still  essentially 
that  of  public  relations  for  the  WCC.  Today,  with  the  growing  interest  in  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  in  all  the  changes  it  entails  in  the  life  of  all  churches,  the 
Department’s  task  is  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  press,  the 
radio,  television,  and  the  cinema  for  assistance  in  the  form  of  information  material, 
background  documentation,  interpretative  comments,  and  illustrations  for  the  ecu¬ 
menical  news  which  is  already  in  circulation.  Its  job  is  no  longer  “to  sell”  ecumenism 
but  to  help  journalists  and  commentators  whose  professional  concern  is  to  interpret 
the  ecumenical  movement.  This  puts  priority  upon  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  ecumenical  information,  the  bringing  together  for  mutual  exchange  and  help  those 
who  are  already  ecumenical  communicators,  and  the  promotion  of  the  development 
of  better  instruments  of  communication. 


B.  THE  PRINTED  WORD 

Even  though  Ecumenical  Press  Service  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
a  WCC  publication,  being  published  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  YMCAs,  the  World  YWCA,  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation, 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  the  WCC 
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it  still  absorbs  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Department’s  staff  and  prob¬ 
ably  constitutes  its  most  effective  instrument  of  ecumenical  information.  With  its 
more  that  30  years  of  existence  (considerably  more  than  the  WCC),  EPS  is  a  veteran 
among  ecumenical  publications.  During  the  last  years  it  too  has  benefited  from  the 
growing  ecumenical  consciousness  and  concern  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  press. 
It  has  had  to  expand  its  size  to  take  into  account  the  new  dimensions  of  the  WCC 
which  resulted  from  the  integration  of  the  WCC  and  IMC  in  1961 ,  from  the  inclusion 
in  membership  of  almost  all  the  Orthodox  churches,  and  from  the  growing  contacts 
and  conversations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  many  ways  in  which  church 
life  at  regional,  national  or  local  levels  has  been  changed  and  continues  to  change 
under  the  impact  of  the  contemporary  revolutions  —  scientific,  social,  political, 
economic,  cultural  and,  not  least,  ecumenical  —  have  also  influenced  its  growth. 

Published  in  English,  French  and  German,  EPS  reaches  a  great  variety  of 
readers  :  church  papers  and  periodicals,  radio  stations  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
secular  press  reproduce  or  make  use  of  EPS  items ;  church  offices  and  ecumenical 
leaders  find  it  an  economical  means  of  obtaining  the  comprehensive  news  coverage 
they  need  for  their  work ;  and  a  certain  number  of  local  clergy  and  congregations 
regularly  use  EPS  as  a  resource  for  sessions  of  ecumenical  and  church  information, 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  features  of  church  fife,  and  for  nourishment  of 
their  prayers  of  intercession. 

EPS,  however,  confronts  almost  chronic  difficulties.  Its  total  circulation  remains 
very  small,  only  a  small  portion  of  a  potentially  large  number  of  subscribers.  At 
the  end  of  1966  its  total  circulation  was  3,486,  an  increase  of  only  12%  over  1961. 
The  obstacle  to  a  larger  circulation  is  certainly  not  the  subscription  price.  Even 
though  increases  in  costs  compelled  EPS,  after  years  of  postponement,  to  increase 
in  1965  its  basic  subscription  price  per  year  from  12  or  14  francs  to  20,  this  caused 
only  a  handful  of  cancellations.  The  real  problems  for  EPS  are  competition  and 
promotion. 

Large  secular  wire  agencies  or  richer  religious  press  services  in  western  countries 
can  afford  to  keep  a  network  of  correspondents  around  the  world,  to  forward  news 
by  cable  or  telex,  and  to  distribute  their  press  service  on  a  daily  basis  and  often  by 
telex.  EPS  has  to  rely  chiefly  on  second-hand  information  collected  from  other 
publications  and  only  slightly  on  the  services  of  voluntary  correspondents,  who  send 
in  their  news  by  airmail.  EPS  would  not  qualify  as  a  press  service  at  all,  were  it  not 
for  the  quality  of  its  information.  It  does  distribute  news  about  current  events, 
although  sometimes  after  a  rather  considerable  delay.  Thanks  to  the  many  permanent 
contacts  of  a  relatively  large  and  internationally  representative  ecumenical  staff  in 
Geneva,  however,  it  can  check  the  accuracy  of  its  news  and  put  it  into  perspective, 
disclosing  its  true  significance  by  providing  as  background  for  it  the  growing  com¬ 
plexity  of  church  fife  against  which  it  is  to  be  understood. 

The  need  for  promotion  is  increasingly  urgent.  The  circulation  of  EPS  could  be 
[considerably  increased  by  a  systematic  effort  to  publicize  it  through  the  channels 
offered  by  the  churches  or  even  through  ordinary  commercial  advertisement.  Such 
an  effort  will  require  more  staff  time  and  finance,  and  a  very  patient  and  methodical 
analysis  of  the  market  for  EPS. 

Two  great  recent  improvements  help  to  balance  these  technical  weaknesses  of 
EPS  :  the  installation  of  telex  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  which  now  permits  quick 
distribution  of  news,  at  least  to  the  Geneva  correspondents  of  wire  agencies  and 
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internationally  significant  press  without  much  additional  cost ;  and  the  use  of  offset 
printing  allowing  EPS  to  appear  in  illustrated  form. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that,  by  and  large,  EPS  has  served  well  the  needs 
of  minority  churches  and  churches  in  developing  areas,  which  use  it  frequently  in 
their  publications  and  congregational  life.  But  it  has  not  been  as  efficient  as  it  should 
be  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  it  has  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  religious 
news  which  are  not  always  fully  reliable. 

A  summary  of  EPS  in  Spanish  intended  primarily  for  Latin  America  has  appeared 
each  month  over  the  last  three  years.  This  Servicio  Ecumenico  de  Informacion 
was  continued  in  1966  by  the  newly-organized  evangelical  church  union  in  Latin 
America,  UNELAM,  under  the  title  of  Servicio  Evangelico  de  Informacion.  It 
maintains  close  contacts  with  EPS. 

A  great  many  news  releases  have,  of  course,  been  published  by  the  Department 
on  activities  of  the  World  Council,  especially  during  ecumenical  conferences.  Some 
articles  have  also  been  distributed  to  newspapers  and  magazines  for  free  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  far  fewer  than  desired.  A  limited  staff  has  to  give  priority  to  “hot  news” 
over  more  general  interpretative  or  background  material,  however  frustrating  that 
may  be. 

Finally  the  Department  has,  as  usual,  produced  general  publicity  material  on 
the  WCC,  especially  leaflets  on  the  Council  and  its  history,  structure  and  programme, 
and  on  the  new  Ecumenical  Centre.  It  also  published  a  leaflet  entitled  Questions 
and  Answers,  which  attempts  to  deal  briefly  with  the  most  common  criticisms  of 
ecumenism  and  the  WCC. 


C.  PICTURE  AND  SOUND 

The  Department,  responsible  for  the  work  of  design  and  layout  for  all  WCC 
publication,  has  tried  to  develop  a  style  of  its  own  and  in  so  doing  to  encourage 
member  churches  also  to  use  more  contemporary  design.  A  look  at  WCC  publica¬ 
tions  is  more  significant  than  any  written  report. 

The  work  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  photography  has  continued  to 
expand.  The  Department’s  files  are  probably  the  most  complete  photographic 
archives  in  the  world  on  ecumenical  and  church  life.  The  demand  for  colour  slides, 
film  strips,  illustrations  for  magazine  covers  from  church  or  secular  press,  from 
local  congregations,  and  from  all  kinds  of  Christian  agencies,  has  continued  to 
increase.  The  installation  in  the  new  WCC  headquarters  of  a  photographic  labora¬ 
tory,  thanks  to  contributions  earmarked  for  the  purpose,  has  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  new  technical  means  for  developing  considerably  its  photographic 
production  (in  1966  the  Department  distributed  or  sold  12,000  photographs). 

Film  activity  has  increased  more  than  sixfold  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly. 
The  distribution  of  films  and  film  clips  for  use  in  the  production  of  TV  programmes 
at  the  national  level  has  continued,  but  most  of  the  activity  in  this  realm  has  con¬ 
sisted  in  helping  member  churches  with  their  own  productions  and  in  providing 
them  with  channels  for  the  exchange  of  material  and  information.  Often  a  film 
produced  for  cinema  in  one  country  has  become  a  television  programme  in  another, 
or  vice  versa.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  chief  of  film  and  visual  information,  participated 
in  several  international  conferences  or  festivals,  sometimes  as  a  member  of  an  inter- 
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national  jury.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  find  new  sources  of  film  material 
and  to  study  the  latest  aesthetic  and  technical  developments  in  film  production. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  use  by  churches  of  modern  films  for  conferences,  study 
groups  and  educational  programmes,  with  the  help  of  the  Department.  Often 
secular  productions  proved  infinitely  more  appropriate  and  significant  than  official 
church  productions.  Some  secular  TV  agencies,  for  instance,  produced  remarkable 
films  on  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  the  new  large  headquarters  of  the  WCC  exhibits  have  been  set  up  on  the 
occasion  of  international  conferences  or  other  important  events.  A  small,  but 
comprehensive  exhibit  on  the  ecumenical  movement  of  a  more  permanent  character 
has  been  placed  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  to  help  the  increasing  number  of  visitors 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  WCC.  Photocopies  of  this  exhibit  were  sent 
to  many  churches  for  their  use.  Major  exhibitions  were  also  produced  in  Montreal 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  in  Rochester  at  the  time  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  in  Nairobi  for  the  All  Africa  Youth  Assembly.  In  each  case 
these  exhibits  were  later  given  or  sold  to  the  national  ecumenical  organizations 
concerned.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  large  display  prepared  for  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly,  now  used  by  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India.  Finally,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  made  efforts  to  distribute  photos,  charts,  and  layouts  to  churches  and  to  give 
them  guidance  on  the  methods  to  use  for  adapting  this  material  to  their  special 
needs. 

Broadcasting  is  the  latest  field  of  interest  to  be  developed  by  the  Department, 
and  this  has  mainly  occurred  since  the  Third  Assembly.  In  1962  the  WCC,  with  a 
grant  from  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  appointed  for  the  first 
time  a  “Secretary  for  Work  in  the  Field  of  Broadcasting”.  As  a  result,  contacts  of  a 
permanent  and  constructive  nature  have  developed  with  radio  and  television  agencies 
everywhere,  and  this  has  in  turn  resulted  often  in  awakening  greater  interest  in  things 
ecumenical  in  news,  documentaries  and  feature  radio /TV  programmes. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  developments  should  be  ascribed  to  the  activities 
of  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Broadcasting  (WACB)  which,  ecumenical 
in  its  outlook  and  purpose,  is  autonomous  but  maintains  a  “fraternal  relationship” 
with  the  WCC  (decision  of  the  Central  Committee,  1965).  From  the  very  foundation 
of  WACB  it  was  agreed  that  the  WCC  secretary  for  broadcasting  would  give  it  part 
of  his  time  with  the  purpose  of  helping  to  make  it  “a  representative  and  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  which  might  develop  into  an  instrument  equally  effective  for  ecumenical 
service”.  After  the  official  launching  of  WACB  in  Limuru,  Kenya,  in  1963,  the 
Rev.  Michael  de  Vries,  WCC  secretary  for  broadcasting,  became  associate  to  the 
i  executive  director  of  WACB  and  continued  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  that 
organization.  WACB,  which  recruits  its  membership  both  from  secular  and  church- 
related  broadcasting  agencies,  concentrates  on  four  main  tasks  :  training  profes¬ 
sional  broadcasters,  promoting  research  on  broadcasting,  circulating  information 
about  broadcasting,  and  exchanging  broadcasting  material. 

The  common  interests  of  the  WCC’s  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches,  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  and  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches  have  brought  them  together  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Christian  Broadcasting  (CCCB).  The  CCCB  was  originally  created 
to  represent  the  three  regional  ecumenical  bodies  in  relations  with  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation’s  Addis  Ababa  radio  station  (“Radio  Voice  of  the  Gospel”),  in 
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which  all  co-operate.  After  some  time  the  Co-ordinating  Committee’s  functions  were 
redefined  to  include  church-related  broadcasting  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  its 
1967  annual  meeting  the  Committee  recommended  further  study,  together  with 
WACB,  of  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  united  body  representing  the  worldwide 
concerns  of  Christian  broadcasting. 

During  his  first  years  of  service  Mr.  de  Vries  had  to  devote  the  larger  part  of  his 
time  to  this  organizational  development  but,  especially  since  the  installation  in  the 
Ecumenical  Centre  of  a  recording  studio  with  lighting  facilities  for  televising  and 
filming,  he  has  devoted  more  and  more  of  his  attention  to  the  promotion  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ecumenical  movement  by  means  of  radio  and  television.  In  “normal” 
periods  the  recording  studio  is  used  chiefly  to  record  and  reproduce  taped  statements 
and  interviews  on  current  ecumenical  affairs  which  are  distributed,  on  a  subscription 
basis  or  upon  special  orders,  to  radio  and  television  stations.  Lack  of  resources  has 
prevented  the  development  of  the  worldwide  network  of  correspondents  which  had 
been  hoped  for.  It  has  also  become  obvious  that  the  broadcasting  service  of  the 
Department  is  not  likely  to  become  self-supporting  within  the  foreseeable  future  since 
in  large  areas  of  the  world,  especially  in  North  America,  radio  and  television  stations 
are  used  to  receiving  religious  material  free  of  charge.  In  exceptional,  “high-pres¬ 
sure”  periods,  i.e.  during  ecumenical  conferences  in  Geneva,  the  recording  studio 
fulfils  a  much  wider  function.  It  is  then  used  intensively  by  representatives  of  radio 
and  television  stations  and  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  meet  satisfactorily  most  of 
the  demands  made  upon  it  even  during  these  periods  of  rushed  production. 

The  Department  also  provides  radio  or  TV  stations  with  relevant  information 
when  they  plan  programmes  on  ecumenical  topics  and  helps  them  in  the  arrangement 
of  recording  or  filming  sessions  with  ecumenical  or  church  leaders  in  Geneva  and 
elsewhere. 

Sound  archives,  practically  non-existent  a  few  years  ago,  are  gradually  becoming 
a  valuable  instrument  for  producers  planning  features  or  documentary  programmes 
on  the  ecumenical  movement  or  its  past  and  present  leaders. 

The  churches  are  increasingly  interested  in  broadcasting.  The  growing  number 
of  specialized  meetings  and  consultations  about  it,  such  as  the  one  on  “Christian 
Communications  in  Africa,”  co-sponsored  in  Enugu,  Nigeria  in  June  1965  by  the 
Department  of  Information  and  WACB,  are  marks  of  that  interest. 


I).  MEETINGS  AND  STUDY 

In  the  period  since  New  Delhi  the  Department  organized  an  increasing  number 
of  meetings.  In  addition  to  the  broadcasting  consultation  in  Enugu,  the  Department, 
either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  others,  organized  three  consultations  on  pro¬ 
blems  of  interpretation  of  the  mission  and  service  of  the  Church  through  modern 
media  of  communication  ;  two  consultations  between  Christian  journalists  and  broad¬ 
casters  under  the  general  theme,  “The  Communications  Revolution,”  with  the  explicit 
purpose  of  a  confrontation  between  North  American  and  European  communicators  ; 
and  two  consultations,  one  in  Geneva  and  one  in  Rome,  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
journalists  and  broadcasters  and  those  of  churches  related  to  the  WCC.  This  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  meetings  did  not  result  from  systematic  planning  but  rather  grew  out 
of  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Department  by  the  demands  made  by  journalists 
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and  broadcasters  themselves,  looking  for  more  opportunities  to  think  through 
together  the  implications  of  their  faith  in  their  professional  work  and  thus  to  help 
one  another. 

Out  of  one  of  these  meetings  grew  the  more  ambitious  scheme  of  a  two-year 
study  on  “The  Church  and  Mass  Communications”.  In  1965  participants  in  a  con¬ 
sultation  at  Bossey  addressed  this  appeal  to  the  WCC  :  ‘We  have  become  once  again 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that,  at  present,  there  exists  no  document  based  on  the 
experience  of  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  give  guidance  to  all  those 
involved  in  the  use  of  mass  media  or  confronted  with  their  impact  in  modern  life. 
Without  such  guidance,  those  actively  involved  in  the  use  of  mass  media  are  often 
left  alone  to  solve  difficult  theological,  ethical  and  practical  problems  and  the  chur¬ 
ches  may  remain  unaware  of  new  possibilities  and  obligations  created  by  these  new 
forms  of  communication.’  The  appeal  then  was  made  for  a  study  aiming  at  the 
production  by  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  a  document  meeting  these  needs.  This 
demand,  formulated  by  Christian  professionals  of  the  modern  media  of  communica¬ 
tion,  received  a  positive  answer  from  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  study  group 
started  to  work  in  1966  to  prepare  a  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  for  its  attention  and  appropriate  action. 


E.  A  MINISTRY  TO  PERSONS 

Personal  contacts  with  journalists  and  broadcasters  have  thus  assumed  a  growing 
importance  in  recent  years.  As  the  corps  of  religious  or  ecumenical  specialists  in  the 
world  press  and  broadcasting  has  grown,  the  staff  of  the  Department  has  been  able 
to  establish  regular  contacts  with  a  great  many  reporters,  commentators  or  radio 
and  TV  producers  throughout  the  world.  Links  of  friendship  have  naturally  led  to 
a  new  form  of  information  work  :  giving  advice,  providing  background  information, 
setting  up  briefing  sessions  for  the  benefit  of  these  specialists  in  religious  information. 
This  of  course  was  always  done  during  WCC  meetings,  through  press  conferences 
and  common  work  in  the  press  room  —  both  activities  more  effective  by  far  than 
the  best  releases  and  articles  published  by  the  Department  in  making  sure  that  the 
world  hears  about  a  meeting.  But,  in  addition,  during  the  last  years  several  groups 
of  Christian  journalists  have  come  into  being  in  a  number  of  countries  with  which 
contact  is  kept  permanently  through  correspondence,  and  distribution  of  private 
background  information.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  Germany,  these  groups  of 
journalists  have  met  regularly  with  members  of  staff  of  the  Department  for  briefing 
on  particular  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Contacts  by  correspondence  and 
the  organization  of  these  briefing  sessions  in  a  few  countries  have,  together  with 
international  consultations,  played  a  considerable  role  in  strengthening  and  extending 
the  outreach  of  the  Department.  The  Department  has  also  tried  to  help  regional 
councils  or  conferences  on  the  occasion  of  their  assemblies  and  served  as  an  outlet 
for  these  organizations’  information  material. 

Finally,  the  Department  has  taken  an  increasing  share  in  the  work  of  SASP 
(see  page  155).  One  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Paul  Eber- 
hard,  with  the  staff,  has  given  much  time  and  effort  to  planning  for  a  monthly 
illustrated  magazine  to  serve  French-speaking  Africa.  The  Department  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  interested  in  the  East  Africa  Venture  (English-language  Target  and 
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Swahili  Lengo),  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  minor  projects,  all  of  which  point  up  the 
importance  of  a  modern  press  making  a  Christian  comment  on  current  events  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Christian  mission  in  developing  areas. 

Some  Last  Observations 

After  this  review  of  the  Department’s  work  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  what  the  past  can  teach  us 
for  the  future. 

1.  The  normal  tendency  of  a  department  of  information  is  to  concentrate  on 
current  events,  to  make  them  known  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  largest  possible 
readership.  However,  the  task  of  information  does  not  end  with  news  distribution  ; 
it  is  also  education.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  mass  society  in  which  information 
has  become  the  most  natural  form  of  communication  among  men  in  all  spheres  of 
life.  Basic  interpretative  and  documentary  materials  on  the  ecumenical  movement, 
its  problems,  its  development,  its  orientations,  are  required  for  accomplishing  the 
talk  of  ecumenical  education.  There  is  a  growing  demand  from  the  churches  and 
the  press  for  just  such  an  educational  effort.  This  task  has  to  be  seen  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  work  of  the  whole  WCC  and  closely  co-ordinated  through  all  publica¬ 
tions. 

2.  More  publicity  material  for  free  distribution  in  many  more  languages  than 
are  presently  used  is  necessary  to  combat  the  propaganda  hostile  to  the  WCC  and 
the  ecumenical  movement  now  spreading  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These 
propaganda  attacks  are  being  mounted  from  the  standpoint  of  certain  theological, 
political  and  racial  positions. 

3.  A  major  effort  must  be  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  style  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  all  languages.  Ecumenical  publications  unfortunately  continue  to  demon¬ 
strate  afresh  the  truth  of  the  expression  “traduttore,  traditore”  (translator,  traitor). 
A  story,  an  article,  a  booklet  cannot  be  just  mechanically  translated  into  another 
language.  Rather  authentic  translation  is  rewriting  in  the  categories  and  images 
of  another  culture.  Both  the  international  and  ecumenical  jargons  are  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  the  task  of  information. 

4.  Any  information  work  done  by  the  WCC,  because  of  its  inevitable  financial 
limitations,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  calls  for  constant  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches.  Co-ordination  of  work,  allocation 
of  responsibilities,  and  mutual  assistance  are  imperative.  This  same  sort  of  constant 
collaboration  has  been  tried  and  will  hopefully  continue  with  Roman  Catholic  groups 
involved  in  a  similar  work  especially  with  the  international  documentation  centre 
IDO-C  in  Rome,  which  brings  together,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  representatives  of 
almost  all  Roman  Catholic  journalist  groups  in  the  world. 

5.  Television  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  everywhere  the  most  influential 
medium  of  communication.  Until  now  provision  of  ecumenical  information  to 
broadcasters  has  been  made  mostly  to  radio  broadcasters.  Action  will  soon  be 
needed  to  make  ecumenical  information  facilities  available  to  television  broadcasters 
as  well.  The  future  impact  of  WCC  information  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
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expansion  of  our  facilities.  Action  at  government  level  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  — 
especially  with  the  development  of  world  TV  through  satellites  —  the  free  access  of 
churches  to  this  uniquely  powerful  instrument  of  information  and  witness. 


*  *  * 


The  Department  suffered  a  heavy  loss  when  its  Director,  Philippe  Maury,  who 
himself  wrote  the  foregoing  chapter,  died  on  June  6th,  1967,  in  a  hospital  in  Lyon, 
France,  where  he  had  undergone  surgery.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  leadership  in  all  parts  of  the  world  —  an 
acquaintance  which  in  many  cases  dated  from  his  very  youth  when  he  had  met  so 
many  ecumenical  friends  of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Pierre  Maury  —  provided  the 
basis  for  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  World  Council  and  the  movement  in 
general.  Having  served  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  from  1949  until 
1961  as  its  General  Secretary,  he  joined  the  WCC  staff  seven  months  before  the  Third 
Assembly.  His  unusual  intellectual  gifts  enabled  him  to  develop  very  rapidly  the 
technical  skill  required  in  his  new  responsibilities.  The  interpretation  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  all  his  energy,  benefited  greatly 
from  his  personal  charm  and  his  talent  for  real  understanding  of,  and  real  friendship 
with,  people  from  widely  varying  backgrounds.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for  all  we 
have  received  through  his  person,  his  fife  and  his  work. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  LIBRARY 

AND  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OFFICE 


A.  LIBRARY  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

The  most  significant  event  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Ecumenical  Library  was 
undoubtedly  the  move  from  the  overcrowded  and  outgrown  quarters  in  the  Chalet, 
17  route  de  Malagnou,  to  a  new,  separate,  spacious  and  functional  library  building, 
located  on  the  Jura  side  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  The  Library  was  given  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Thomas  J.  Watson  of  the  USA  by  his  family.  From  1961  to 
1963  Dr.  Raymond  P.  Morris,  the  Librarian  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  advised  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  administration  in  the  planning  of  the  new  building. 
The  present  Library  has  space  for  80,000  volumes  and  room  for  extensive  archives. 
Unfortunately,  provision  was  made  for  only  four  offices  in  the  new  building,  of  which 
two  are  very  small  rooms.  Five  more  offices  and  another  cellar  have  been  added  to 
the  present  structure. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  new  librarian,  in  December  1963,  the  total  library  budget 
has  been  substantially  increased.  The  budget  now  provides  for  five  full-time  staff 
members  and  for  occasional  extra  student  and  clerical  help.  Two  persons  are  in 
charge  of  cataloguing,  and,  since  August  1965,  one  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  older  WCC  archives.  Since  1964  the  Library  has  added  to  its 
collection  each  year  approximately  3,300  volumes,  at  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $4,500.  Increasingly  books  are  purchased  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
Library,  and  less  reliance  is  placed  upon  books  sent  for  review  as  the  main  source  of 
book  acquisition.  The  total  collection  amounts  at  present  to  34,000  volumes.  The 
Library  receives  now  well  over  400  journals,  practically  all  of  which  are  received 
through  exchange  with  the  Ecumenical  Review,  Ecumenical  Press  Service  and 
the  International  Review  of  Missions. 

In  addition,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  all  ecumenical  publications,  many 
works  dealing  with  creeds  and  confessionalism,  liturgy,  denominational  history, 
non-Christian  religions,  Christian  sociology,  developing  nations,  etc.  have  been  added 
to  the  general  collection.  The  Library  receives  increasing  numbers  of  yearbooks, 
reports,  and  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  various  denominations  and  of  national  and 
regional  councils  of  churches  all  over  the  world.  A  great  effort  has  been  made  to 
strengthen  special  collections  in  the  fields  of  the  Christian  Attitude  Towards  Peace, 
the  Role  of  Women  in  Church  and  Family  Life,  the  Laity,  the  Kirchentag,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Church  Struggle  (1933-45),  Race  Problems  (particularly  South  Africa),  Anti- 
Religious  Materials,  etc. 
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The  Lutheran  World  Federation  library  of  4,000  volumes,  kept  in  their  building 
at  route  de  Malagnou,  has  now  been  incorporated  into  the  collection  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Library.  The  LWF  maintains  only  a  small  reference  library  in  its  present 
office  wing. 

In  1965  the  Library  was  the  recipient  of  a  fine  collection  of  1,200  volumes  of 
China  missionary  materials  given  by  Mrs.  Philippe  de  Vargas  of  Lausanne  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  In  1966  approximately  1,500  valuable  works  dealing  with 
the  history  of  missions  and  missionary  societies  were  sent  to  Geneva  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  London  Office  of 
the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  Several  sets  of  journals  were  also 
transferred  to  the  WCC  headquarters.  Although  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  build  up 
a  major  and  comprehensive  missionary  collection,  we  already  have  a  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  missionary  materials  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  so  closely  related  to  the  missionary  history 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  that  a  collection  on  missions  within  the 
Ecumenical  Library  holdings  is  fully  justified. 

Besides  a  general  annual  acquisition  budget  of  $3,000  the  Library  has  at  its 
disposal  a  Brethren  fund  for  a  “Peace  Collection,”  a  German  book  fund,  a  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  an  Inter-Church  Aid,  and  a  Lutheran  World 
Federation  fund.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Martin  Benhaim  Gesellschaft  in  Germany 
which  donated  approximately  700  books  to  the  Library  during  the  years  1962-1966. 
The  Library’s  Reference  Collection  is  still  quite  inadequate  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  solicit  a  donation  for  the  purchase  of  the  great  variety  of  general  reference 
works  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  archives  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
through  the  Churches,  the  Life  and  Work  archives,  the  Faith  and  Order  archives 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  archives  since  1937,  the  Library  now  possesses 
the  archives  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  London  Office,  which  were 
transferred  to  Geneva  during  the  years  1966  and  1967.  A  greater  part  of  the  archives 
of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  has  also  been  shipped 
to  the  Ecumenical  Library.  During  the  last  few  years,  particularly,  the  Faith  and 
Order  archives,  the  documents  on  the  German  Church  Struggle,  the  Jewish  Persecu¬ 
tions,  the  Stuttgart  Declaration  and  the  early  Inter-Church  Aid  records  have  been 
greatly  used  for  research  and  writing.  In  the  spacious  basements  of  the  new  Library 
most  material  is  now  much  more  accessible  than  formerly.  Confidential  archives 
were  placed  in  a  separate  section  under  lock  and  key.  The  archives  of  the  World 
Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches  are  finally  catalogued 
and  numerous  cross  references  can  be  found  in  the  newly  created  public  catalogue 
for  archives.  It  will  take  many  more  years,  however,  before  all  older  documents 
and  records  are  properly  sorted  out  and  classified. 

All  current  documents  are  now  being  stored  away  in  archival  boxes.  A  serious 
effort  should  be  made  to  microfilm  in  part  the  most  valuable  older  and  new  docu¬ 
ments.  Positive  copies  of  the  negative  microfilm  could  be  sold  around  the  world. 

Co-operation  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  headquarters’  Library 
and  the  Library  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  has  increased  steadily.  Cata¬ 
logue  cards  have  been  regularly  exchanged  for  many  years,  so  that  in  both  libraries 
records  may  be  found  of  the  separate  holdings  of  the  two  libraries.  Recently  the 
Bossey  faculty,  the  new  Bossey  librarian  and  the  librarian  at  Grand  Saconnex  have 
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discussed  even  closer  co-operation  in  book  selection  and  have  initiated  a  central 
book  acquisition  programme  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  duplication  of  books 
in  the  two  libraries. 

The  Ecumenical  Centre  Library  has  been  inspected  and  used  by  many  hundreds 
of  visitors  from  all  six  continents.  Apart  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
staff  and  regular  students  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  University  of  Geneva, 
the  library  constantly  receives  serious  research  workers  who  use  the  archives  and 
printed  collection  for  the  writing  of  doctoral  dissertations,  books  and  articles.  A 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  stayed  several  weeks  or  months  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  have  left  expressing  their  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  free  access  to  nearly  all  materials  available  at  the  Ecumenical  Library. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  students,  pastors  and  professors  from  abroad  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  for  quiet  and  concentrated  study  at  the  Library  and  for  direct 
contacts  so  easily  established  with  the  various  departments  also  involved  in  studies  at 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  History 

In  December  1964  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  suggested  to  the  Staff  Executive  Group 
the  creation  of  a  new  Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  History  which  should  plan  and 
supervise  the  writing  of  a  sequel  volume  to  A  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment,  edited  by  the  late  Ruth  Rouse  and  Bishop  Stephen  Neill.  The  following 
persons  were  appointed  members  of  the  Committee :  Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoi, 
Metropolitan  Emilianos,  Professor  Henri  d’Espine  (Chairman),  Monsieur  le  Cure 
Leon  Gauthier,  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward,  the  Rev.  Paul  Hoffman,  Dr.  Walter 
Muller-Romheld,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Rodger  (replaced  by  Dr.  Meredith  Hand- 
spicker),  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich  Wolf  (replaced  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Potter)  and  the  Rev.  Ans  J.  van  der  Bent  (Secretary).  As  correspond¬ 
ing  members  to  the  Committee  the  following  persons  have  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Committee :  Mr.  Samuel  Amissah,  Professor  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  the  Rev. 
Francis  House,  Dr.  Hanfried  Kruger,  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  and  Dr.  D.  T. 
Niles. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  History  was  to  prepare 
a  revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  which  was  published  in  1954  and  has  been  out 
of  print  for  many  years.  Approximately  250  corrections  to  the  text  were  made,  a 
second  preface  added  and  the  bibliography  thoroughly  revised  and  augmented  by 
an  addition  of  220  titles  of  books  dealing  with  ecumenical  history  up  to  1948  and 
published  before  or  after  that  date.  SPCK  Press  and  Westminster  Press  published  the 
revised  edition  in  the  spring  of  1967. 

Dr.  Harold  Fey,  former  editor  of  the  Christian  Century,  accepted  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  invitation  to  edit  the  second  volume.  He  met  with  the  Committee  in  March 
1966  and  stayed  in  Geneva  from  the  summer  of  1967  through  August  1968  and  the 
Fourth  Assembly  during  which  period  he  worked  full  time  on  the  second  volume. 
The  procedure  followed  in  the  writing  of  the  first  book  has  also  been  followed  in  the 
sequel  volume.  A  group  of  at  least  six  advisers  for  each  chapter  has  offered  expert 
opinion  to  the  chapter  author,  the  Editor  and  the  Committee.  For  the  chapter  on 
“World  Confessional  Bodies,”  for  example,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Editor  to  all 
Confessional  Organizations  asking  them  to  submit  a  memorandum  concerning  their 
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history,  and  evaluation  of  their  relation  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  over  the  last  20  years.  For  the  chapter  on  national  councils 
of  churches  the  offices  of  the  major  councils  were  asked  to  interpret  their  movements 
and  organizations  in  the  light  of  recent  ecumenical  history. 

Volume  II  of  the  Ecumenical  History,  a  book  of  approximately  350  pages, 
covers  the  period  from  1948  to  1968.  It  includes  the  following  chapters  :  1.  General 
Ecumenical  Development  1948-1968  ;  2.  The  Life  and  Activities  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  ;  3.  National  Councils  of  Churches  and  Regional  Ecumenical  Organiza¬ 
tions  ;  4.  World  Confessional  Bodies ;  5.  Developments  of  Church  Union ;  6.  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Six  Continents  ;  7.  Inter-Church  Aid  and  World  Service  ;  8.  Social  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs ;  9.  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement ;  10.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement ;  1 1 .  Ecumenical  Movement 
in  the  Churches  and  at  the  Parish  Level ;  12.  YMCA,  YWCA,  WSCF,  UBS  and 
Movements  of  Diffused  Ecumenicity  ;  13.  Bibliography.  There  also  may  be  chapters 
on  the  report  on  the  Fourth  World  Assembly  of  Churches  at  Uppsala  and  on  major 
current  trends  likely  to  influence  the  shape  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  who  contributed  $20,000  for  the  preparation  of  Volume  I 
will  contribute  approximately  the  same  amount  to  the  publication  of  the  sequel 
volume,  thus  covering  the  salary  of  the  editor,  his  travel  and  office  expenses  and 
honoraria  for  non-WCC  authors.  The  volume  will  be  published  late  in  1968. 


B.  PUBLICATIONS  OFFICE 

The  Publications  Office  deals  with  the  production,  promotion  and  distribution 
of  WCC  publications,  including  periodicals.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  General 
Secretariat  and  closely  linked  with  the  Department  of  Information  and  Finance 
and  Administration.  Previous  reports  to  Assemblies  have  not  included  a  separate 
section  on  publications.  Particular  publications  and  periodicals  were  mentioned  in 
the  sections  on  the  respective  departments  and  a  list  of  distribution  figures  for  WCC 
periodicals  appeared  in  the  appendix  to  the  Central  Committee’s  report  to  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  on  page  275.  It  was  therefore  thought  appropriate  to  include  in 
these  paragraphs  a  brief  outline  of  developments  prior  to  1961. 

1.  Earlier  Developments 

After  the  WCC  was  constituted  in  1948,  the  practice  of  the  constituting  bodies 
was  continued  and  the  departments  which  continued  the  work  of  those  bodies  issued 
their  own  publications.  They  carried  responsibility  for  editing,  negotiations  with 
printers  and  publishers  and  handling  of  sales.  The  Ecumenical  Review  was  launched 
in  1948,  following  discussions  which  took  place  even  while  the  WCC  was  still  “in 
process  of  formation”.  Soon  after  Amsterdam,  more  departmental  periodicals  were 
created.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1956  that  a  Publications  Office  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  to  handle  centrally  all 
orders  and  subscriptions.  This  office  initiated  efforts  to  promote  sales  and  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and,  in  1957,  a  “combined  subscription”  to  all  WCC  periodicals  and  an 
“overall  subscription”  to  all  periodicals  and  publications  was  offered  to  theological 
seminaries,  libraries  and  others. 
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2.  The  Staff  Committee  on  Publications 

At  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  in  1961,  the  Committee  on  the  Department  oi 
Information  proposed  ‘a  serious  study  of  the  Publications  Policy  of  WCC’.  The 
Central  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  1962,  received  and  studied  proposals 
and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  staff  committee  on  publications  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Publications  Secretary.  The  position  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Walter 
Muller-Romheld  since  September  1963.  The  Staff  Committee  on  Publications, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Assistant  General  Secretary  until  November  1966 
and  then  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  General  Secretary,  has  met  regularly  since 
that  time  and  reported  on  its  procedures  and  the  progress  of  its  work  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  Enugu  1965.  The  Committee  operates  under  the  Staff  Executive 
Group  to  which  it  makes  recommendations  concerning : 

a)  General  publications  policy  and  authorization  of  new  periodicals  and  other 

publications  for  general  circulation. 

b )  The  avoidance  of  overlapping  between  publications  and  periodicals  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  generally. 

c)  Policy  on  pricing  of  publications  and  periodicals. 

d)  Promotion  of  sales  of  WCC  publications. 

The  Committee  also  advises  the  departments  concerned  about  the  style  and 
format  of  publications.  The  Publications  Secretary  is  Secretary  of  the  Staff  Publica¬ 
tions  Committee  and  is  responsible  for  all  relations  with  printers,  for  the  execution 
of  all  promotional  activities,  for  copyright  questions  and  for  the  receipt  of  orders 
and  subscriptions,  distribution  of  publications  and  periodicals  and  invoicing. 

3.  Development  of  Publication  Activities  since  New  Delhi 

With  the  growth  in  distribution  of  WCC  publications  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  the  need  for  a  centralized  Publications  Office  has  become  still  clearer. 
With  a  view  to  simplification  and  improved  efficiency,  a  Central  Publications  Fund 
was  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  1965,  to  which  all  expenses  relating  to  publications 
of  units  within  the  General  Budget  are  charged  and  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the 
same  publications  are  credited.  Resources  for  promotion  are  small  but  a  tri-lingual 
catalogue  and  other  promotional  material  have  been  sent  out.  Discount  terms 
offered  to  the  book-trade  and  bulk  discounts  to  churches  have  also  served  to  increase 
distribution.  Excluding  the  Ecumenical  Review,  distribution  has  risen  from 
SFr  70,598  in  1963  to  SFr  285,946  in  1966.  To  handle  this  growth  and  additional 
responsibilities  which  resulted  from  it  (printing,  contracts  with  publishers,  handling 
of  further  periodicals  including  the  International  Review  of  Missions)  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Office  staff  has  grown  from  four  to  six.  In  response  to  mail  orders  and  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  Publications  Office  sends  books  and  periodicals  to  virtually  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  all  sales  must  be  attributed  to  the  help 
given  by  the  Programme  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Office  in  the  promotion  and 
distribution  of  publications  in  North  America. 

The  transfer  of  the  WCC  to  its  new  headquarters  made  possible  the  attractive 
display  of  all  types  of  ecumenical  literature  and  has  increased  the  interest  in  WCC 
publications  among  visitors  to  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  The  Publications  Office  became 
a  member  of  the  Swiss  Booksellers  and  Publishers  Association  in  1965. 
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4.  List  of  Periodicals,  News  Services,  and  Numbered  Working  Papers  as  by  January  1967 

Regular  periodicals  including  combined  and  overall  subscribers 
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Further  documents  :  Case  Studies  in  Lay  Mission,  Newsletter  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People,  CCIA  Brief,  World  Mission  News¬ 
letter,  Current  Developments  in  the  Eastern  European  Churches  (1961-1967),  Ecumenical  Courrier  (New  York),  Blue  Concept. 

*  The  totals  include  free  and  exchange  copies  which  are  again  shown  in  brackets  below,  and  combined  and  overall  subscriptions. 


CHAPTER  XH 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  main  financial  developments  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
during  the  years  followingThe  New  Delhi  Assembly  are  set  out  briefly  in  this  chapter. 
The  growth  of  the  programme  and  of  the  activities  of  the  World  Council  has  continued. 
The  basic  financial  position  of  the  World  Council  continues  to  be  sound.  The  increased 
contributions  of  the  member  churches  to  all  parts  of  the  programme  and  the  success¬ 
ful  raising,  by  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund  campaign,  of  resources  adequate 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre  are  reflections  of  the  commitment  of 
the  member  churches  to  the  World  Council  and  their  growing  recognition  of  its 
importance.  Financial  problems  have,  however,  arisen  —  particularly  in  the  three 
years  preceding  the  Fourth  Assembly  and  almost  wholly  in  relation  to  operations 
under  the  General  Budget  —  by  reason  of  continuing  inflation  and  a  general  rise  in 
prices  and  costs. 

I.  GENERAL  BUDGET 

The  authorised  programme  of  activities  under  the  General  Budget  has  been 
maintained  since  the  Third  Assembly.  This  would,  however,  have  been  impossible 
without  supplementary  Programme  Project  resources  (see  II  below).  Furthermore, 
twice  during  the  period  under  review,  the  Central  Committee  found  it  necessary  to 
take  special  action  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  activities  :  in  August  1963, 
an  increase  in  member  church  contributions  of  19.5%  beginning  in  1965  was  requested ; 
and  in  1966,  the  Central  Committee  found  itself  faced  with  the  need  to  choose  between 
the  two  alternatives  of  cutting  back  activities  or  authorising  expenditure  in  excess 
of  income  in  the  period  1966/68. 

The  basic  reason  why  income  proved  inadequate  to  finance  the  authorised  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  the  inflationary  tendencies  and  the  rising  costs  throughout  the 
Western  World.  To  a  lesser  extent,  some  increased  expenses  has  arisen  from  new 
developments,  for  example  growing  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  new  opportunities  which  they  created.  It  is  also  true  that  there  was  a  “natural 
growth”  in  income,  over  and  above  specific  increases  requested  by  Assemblies  or 
the  Central  Committee,  in  the  period  up  to  1965,  as  a  result  of  which  income  fore¬ 
casts  were  frequently  slightly  exceeded,  whereas  income  did  not  quite  rise  to  the 
forecast  level  in  1966  and  it  appears  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  significant 
further  “natural  growth”  in  1967/68. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  member  church  contributions,  total 
receipts,  total  payments  and  the  surplus  or  deficit  on  operations  under  the  General 
Budget  in  the  years  1961/1967  : 


Year 

Member 

Church 

Contributions 

Total 

Receipts 

Total 

Payments 

Surplus  (+) 
or 

Deficit  (— ) 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  (Budget) 

$ 

526,767 

705,458 

740,424 

815,922 

916,284 

924,180 

935,000 

$ 

586,192 

737,138 

761,885 

839,656 

944,406 

961,602 

970,000 

$ 

574,121 
719,309 
784,109 
830,946 
917,118 
949,609  * 
1,030,000  * 

$ 

+  12,071 
+  17,829 

-  22,224 
+  8,710 
+  27,288 
+  11,993 

—  60,000  ■> 

-  CVO 

»  1 

*  By  Central  Committee  decision,  no  provision  for  allocations  to  General  Reserve  or 
Assembly  Reserve  is  included  in  1966  and  1967  whereas  from  1962  to  1965  allocations  of 
$20,000  and  $30,000  respectively  were  provided. 


Two  somewhat  contradictory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures  : 
I  there  has  been  a  substantial  rise  in  member  church  contributions  reflecting  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  the  member  churches  to  provide  the  resources  needed  to  finance  the 
approved  programme  of  activities  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  financial  position  became 
'difficult  in  1963,  was  corrected  by  the  increase  in  member  church  contributions 
following  the  request  made  by  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1963,  but  again 
became  difficult  in  1966. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  February  1967  found  itself  faced  with  a  more 
difficult  financial  position  in  respect  of  operations  under  the  General  Budget  than 
had  arisen  at  any  previous  time  during  the  eighteen  years  since  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly.  The  Executive  Committee  was  convinced  that  the  financial  problems  did 
not  reflect  any  decision  by  the  member  churches  that  they  do  not  wish  the  World 
Council  to  carry  forward  the  presently  approved  programme  or  to  face  up  to  the 
new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  which  are  developing.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  agreed : 

a )  that  allocations  to  the  Reserve  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  be 
not  made  from  the  General  Budgets  for  1966,  1967  and  1968  (other  measures 
to  finance  the  Fourth  Assembly  were  adopted  —  see  Section  III  below) ; 

b)  that  allocations  to  the  General  Reserve  be  not  made  from  the  General 
Budgets  for  the  same  three  years  ;  and 

c )  that  authority  be  given  for  special  resources  to  be  sought  to  finance  activities 
which  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  to  the  General  Budgets  in  1967  and 
1968. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  it  was  foreseen  that  deficits  would  be  unavoid¬ 
able  on  operations  under  the  General  Budgets  for  1967  and  1968.  The  Executive 
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Committee  directed  that  operations  be  so  conducted  that  the  accumulated  deficit  on 
the  General  Budget  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  by  the  end  of  1968. 

The  Central  Committee  reviewed  the  position  carefully  at  its  meeting  in  August 
1967  and  confirmed  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  are  quoted  above. 
The  Central  Committee  further  agreed  to  defer  until  its  meeting  in  July  1968  the 
examination  and  formulation  of  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  regarding  the 
level  of  the  General  Budget  and  the  level  of  contributions  to  the  General  Budget 
which  should  be  requested  from  the  member  churches  in  respect  of  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  in  1969. 


II.  PROGRAMME  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  World  Council  special  resources  have  been  raised 
to  finance  programmes  and  activities  for  which  provision  had  not  been  and  could  not 
be  made  within  the  General  Budget.  The  Third  Assembly  approved  the  continuation 
of  this  policy,  recognising  that  it  gives  flexibility  to  programme,  makes  possible 
specialised  ad  hoc  programmes  and  opens  opportunities  of  experimentation.  The 
Third  Assembly  further  agreed  that  activities  and  projects  of  this  nature  should  be 
known  as  Programme  Projects  and  laid  down  definitions  and  procedures  for  their 
operation  designed  to  protect  against  possible  dangers,  such  as  distortion  of  pro¬ 
gramme  and  conflicts  between  appeals  for  basic  support  and  for  special  gifts. 

Before  appeals  can  be  made  for  support  for  Programme  Projects,  the  activities 
or  programmes  in  question  must  receive  formal  approval.  In  the  period  following 
the  Third  Assembly,  authorization  was  given  for  a  number  of  Programme  Projects  — 
particularly  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  February  1963  —  and  a  list  of  projects 
totalling  $565,000  to  be  carried  out  in  the  period  1963/67  was  authorized.  This  fist 
comprised : 


Laity  Department : 

Various  projects,  mainly  regional  conferences .  $  85,000 

Asian  Conference  on  Responsible  Parenthood .  10,000 

Department  on  Co-operation : 

Various  projects .  45,000 

Youth  Department : 

Regional  Conferences  in  Asia  and  Middle  East  ....  40,000 

Study  on  Theological  Education  and  the  Training  of  the 

Ministry .  75,000 

Race  Relations  Conference .  25,000 

Evangelism  Department : 

Various  projects .  55,000 

Faith  and  Order : 

Various  projects .  55,000 

World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society .  175,000 

$565,000 
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The  idea  of  presenting  one  list  of  Programme  Projects  for  a  five  year  period  and 
seeking  contributions  either  designated  for  a  particular  project  or  generally  towards 
the  fist  of  projects,  represented  a  new  departure  and  experience  has  shown  that  it 
has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  It  has  rendered  possible  the  securing  of 
support  for  programmes  and  activities  which  could  not  be  financed  under  the  General 
Budget.  The  adoption  of  a  list  of  projects  for  a  five  year  period  has,  however,  res¬ 
tricted  possibilities  of  securing  special  gifts  for  new  programmes  and  activities 
developed  since  the  fist  was  established  in  1963,  although  the  descriptions  of  projects 
given  in  the  original  fist  were,  in  some  cases,  general  rather  than  precisely  detailed 
and  thus  left  some  measures  of  flexibility  for  adjustment  in  the  fight  of  experience 
and  developments. 

It  has  proved  difficult  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as  $565,000  and,  indeed,  the  total 
sum  is  unlikely  to  be  fully  raised.  The  final  figure  will  probably  be  a  little  less  than 
$500,000.  It  has  therefore  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  all  of  the  foreseen  projects. 
It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  carry  out  most  of  them.  Contributions  have  been 
received  from  various  sources  :  some  grants  were  secured  from  foundations ;  sup¬ 
port  has  been  received  from  churches  and  church  boards  or  agencies  ;  contributions 
have  been  secured  in  some  countries  by  appeals  to  individuals  and  to  business  and 
industry  ;  a  part  of  the  support  received  came  from  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service  as  special  contributions,  particularly  for  the  travel  of 
representatives  from  the  developing  countries,  for  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society. 

Some  other  activities  have  been  made  possible  by  separate  appeals  under  Pro¬ 
gramme  Project  procedures  since  the  Third  Assembly.  As  mentioned  under  Sec¬ 
tion  III  below,  contributions  were  secured  towards  the  financing  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  both  in  1963.  Special  gifts  were  secured  to  finance  the  consultation 
held  in  The  Hague  in  April  1967  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  CCIA.  The  equiping  of 
a  photographic  laboratory  and  a  sound-recording  studio  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre 
and,  as  mentioned  under  Section  X  below,  the  construction  of  a  new  conference 
room  and  library  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  were  financed  by  special  contributions. 
Jointly  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  special  contributions  have 
been  secured  for  the  Joint  Study  on  Education. 

In  general,  the  experience  since  the  Third  Assembly  has  confirmed  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  continuing  the  Programme  Project  procedure. 


HI.  ASSEMBLIES  AND  WORLD  CONFERENCES 

It  has  been  accepted  throughout  the  fife  of  the  World  Council  that  the  holding 
of  assemblies  or  world  conferences  gives  rise  to  possibilities  of  raising  special  con¬ 
tributions.  The  procedure  has  therefore  been  to  set  aside  from  annual  budgets  some 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  assemblies  and,  in  some  cases,  for  other  world  con¬ 
ferences,  but  not  to  seek  to  provide  in  this  way  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
total  cost.  Thus,  the  Report  on  Programme  and  Finance  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
recommended  that  the  annual  allocation  to  the  Reserve  for  the  Expenses  of  the 
Fourth  Assembly  should  be  increased  by  $10,000,  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  but 
explicitly  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  foreseen  that  this  increased  provision  would 
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cover  the  full  cost  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
a  special  appeal  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  that  meeting. 


a)  Third  Assembly,  New  Delhi,  December  1961 

In  the  7  years  between  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954  and  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly,  $20,000  per  annum  were  set  aside  from  the  General  Budget,  providing 
in  total  $140,000  towards  the  budget  for  the  Third  Assembly.  An  appeal  for  special 
contributions  for  that  budget  produced  $150,364  and,  in  addition,  it  was  possible  to 
realise  a  profit  of  nearly  $30,000  on  the  sales  of  the  preparatory  booklet  for  the  Third 
Assembly.  Total  resources  for  the  Assembly  Budget,  including  registration  fees  and 
interest  earned  on  the  investment  of  the  allocations  from  the  General  Budget  to 
the  Assembly  Reserve,  amounted  to  $342,324.  The  expenses  chargeable  to  the  basic 
budget  for  the  Assembly  were  $321,059  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  close  the  accounts 
for  the  Third  Assembly  with  a  surplus  of  $21,265.  This  surplus  was  credited  to  the 
Special  Reserve. 


b)  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal,  July  1963 

At  its  first  meeting  in  August  1962,  the  new  Central  Committee  faced  the  pro¬ 
blem  that  the  above  conference  was  planned  for  July  1963  and  no  special  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  financing  of  it.  Authority  was  given  to  seek  special  support 
from  member  churches  and  from  individuals,  foundations,  etc.  A  budget  of  $63,000 
was  authorised  for  the  conference  and  notwithstanding  the  short  time  available, 
considerable  help  was  secured  in  the  form  of  special  contributions.  The  final  results 
showed,  however,  that  the  actual  expenses  for  the  conference  amounted  to  nearly 
$74,000  and  the  total  income  to  nearly  $54,000,  so  that  the  accounts  closed  with  a 
deficit  of  about  $20,000.  This  deficit  was  charged  to  the  Special  Reserve. 


c)  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Mexico  City,  December  1963 

The  budget  of  DWME  (and  of  IMC  prior  to  integration)  include  an  annual 
provision  toward  the  cost  of  commission  meetings.  In  addition,  special  contribu¬ 
tions  were  raised  toward  the  cost  of  the  Commission  Meeting  in  Mexico  City  and 
the  final  accounts  showed  that  expenses  totalled  a  little  over  $61,000  and  could  be 
covered  from  available  resources,  plus  a  draft  of  about  $1,000  on  the  provision  in 
the  1964  budget  for  commission  meetings. 

d)  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  July  1966 

The  holding  of  the  above  conference  was  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee 
in  August  1962  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  financed  from  special  resources  and 
without  drawing  upon  the  General  Budget  of  the  World  Council.  It  was  decided 
that  the  conference  must  be  financed  under  Programme  Project  procedures  (see 
Section  II  above).  The  final  accounts  show  that  resources  totalling  $241,085  were 
raised  for  the  conference  and  were  adequate  to  cover  expenses  and  provide  a  very 
small  amount  towards  follow-up  expenses. 
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e)  Fourth  Assembly,  Uppsala,  July  1968 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  agreed  that,  beginning  in  1962,  the  annual  allocations 
to  the  Reserve  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  should  be  at  the  level  of 
$30,000.  Allocations  were  made  in  the  four  years  1962/65,  providing  a  total  amount 
of  $120,000.  As  explained  under  Section  I  above,  the  Executive  Committee  found  it 
necessary,  by  reason  of  financial  difficulties  in  respect  of  operations  under  the  General 
Budget,  to  suppress  annual  allocations  from  the  General  Budget  to  the  Assembly 
Reserve  for  the  three  years  1966,  1967  and  1968. 

The  Central  Committee  in  February  1966  authorised  the  Executive  Committee 
to  approach  member  churches  for  special  contributions  and  to  seek  gifts  from  founda¬ 
tions,  individuals  and  other  sources  with  a  view  to  raising  the  necessary  additional 
funds  for  the  financing  of  the  Budget  of  the  Fourth  Assembly.  Assurances  of  sup¬ 
port  have  been  received  from  the  following  sources  : 

i)  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  and  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  recognising  that  an  Assembly 
is  the  supreme  body  for  all  World  Council  activities  and  should  reasonably 
be  financed  from  all  of  the  regular  operating  budgets  of  the  World  Council, 
have  agreed  to  contribute  $60,000  and  $15,000  respectively  to  the  Assembly 
Budget. 

ii)  Member  churches  in  a  number  of  countries  have  agreed  to  make  or  to  seek 
to  raise  special  contributions  towards  the  Assembly  Budget. 

It  would  appear,  at  the  time  of  writing,  that  if  all  present  hopes  are  fulfilled, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that  resources  sufficient  to  finance  the  full  Assembly  Budget 
will  be  raised.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  considerable  help,  outside  the  basic  Assembly  Budget,  from  churches,  mis¬ 
sion  boards  and  societies,  etc.  in  financing  the  travel  of  participants,  particularly 
from  the  younger  churches  and  distant  areas,  to  Uppsala  for  the  Assembly. 


IV.  DIVISION  OF  INTER-CHURCH  AID, 

REFUGEE  AND  WORLD  SERVICE 

a)  Service  Programme 

The  Service  Programme  is  the  basic  budget  of  the  Division  and  covers  the  basic 
administrative  costs,  the  cost  of  the  programmes  which  the  churches  have  decided 
shall  be  carried  out  cooperatively  and  administered  centrally  (e.g.  the  Refugee 
Programme),  the  contributions  made  to  other  divisions  and  departments  for  services 
rendered,  contributions  to  other  divisions  and  departments  for  inter-church  aid  work 
carried  out  by  them  and  assistance  to  regional  and  national  councils  for  the  carrying 
out  of  inter-church  aid  and  service  programmes.  The  total  expenditure  on  activities 
under  the  Service  Programme  has  grown  annually  and  the  total  budget  for  1967 
amounts  to  $1,616,000.  Expenditure  has  been  controlled  in  such  a  manner  that 
payments  have  been  kept  within  the  limits  of  available  resources.  The  small  sur¬ 
pluses  and  deficits  shown  by  the  following  summary  table  could  be  handled  within 
the  resources  of  the  division  or  carried  forward  and  covered  from  receipts  in  the 
following  year : 
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Year 

Receipts 

Payments 

Surplus  (+) 
or 

Deficit  (— ) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1961 

1,056,428 

1,076,977 

-  20,549 

1962 

1,200,834 

1,193,620 

+  7,214 

1963 

1,319,517 

1,315,765 

+  3,752 

1964 

1,411,507 

1,369,254 

+  42,253 

1965 

1,472,702 

1,496,198 

-  23,496 

1966 

1,515,950 

1,439,535 

+  76,415 

1967  (Budget) 

1,616,000 

1,616,000 

— 

A  critical  position  developed  in  the  autumn  of  1965,  when  forecasts  suggested 
that  expenditure  previously  authorised  might  lead  to  a  sizeable  deficit.  Drastic 
action  was  taken  to  reduce  expenses  and  this,  together  with  special  contributions 
from  supporting  agencies,  made  it  possible  to  remedy  the  situation,  so  that  the 
year’s  final  accounts  showed  a  deficit  of  only  about  $23,500. 

b)  Refugee  Programme 

The  largest  single  operation  conducted  under  the  Service  Programme  is  the 
Refugee  Programme  or,  as  it  was  named  until  1966,  the  Service  to  Refugees.  The 
basic  finances  for  these  activities  come  from  the  Service  Programme  but  substantial 
additional  resources  are  received  from  intergovernmental  and  governmental  bodies. 
The  change  of  name  from  Service  to  Refugees  to  Refugee  Programme  indicates  a 
change  of  emphasis  ;  the  work  was  primarily  concentrated  in  the  period  to  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  on  assistance  to  European  refugees  whose  plight  arose  from  the 
events  of  World  War  II ;  assistance  to  those  groups  continues  but  the  central  point 
of  emphasis  is  moving  progressively  to  new  refugee  areas  such  as  Africa  and  to 
greater  involvement  by  churches  and  councils  in  the  countries  of  refugee  asylum  and 
resettlement.  One  result  is  that  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number  of  large  projects 
carried  out  with  intergovernmental  and  governmental  resources  —  this  type  of 
assistance  being  less  appropriate  to  the  new  problems  —  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
summary  figures  for  operations  since  1961,  which  are  as  follows : 


Year 

Allocation  from 

Service  Programme 

Receipts  and  Payments 

Refugee 

Operations 

Refugee 

Projects 

Total 

Budget 

Actual 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1961 

525,000 

531,043 

1,162,715 

2,286,731 

3,449,446 

1962 

575,000 

556,656 

1,125,870 

1,476,890 

2,602,760 

1963 

654,000 

601 ,746 

1,134,170 

1,537,977 

2,672,147 

1964 

649,000 

582,104 

1,201,976 

1,229,253 

2,431,229 

1965 

670,000 

675,820 

1,177,748 

1,015,522 

2,193,270 

1966 

600,000 

576,690 

1,031,636 

942,083 

1,973,719 

1967  (Budget) 

650,000 

650,000 

963,500 
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Throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table,  there  has  been  charged  to 
the  Service  Programme  in  each  year  the  amount  necessary  to  close  the  accounts  for 
the  Refugee  Programme  with  neither  deficit  nor  surplus.  A  comparison  of  the 
budgetary  provisions  with  the  actual  charges  to  the  Service  Programme  shows  that 
operations  have  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  expenses  close  to  budget 
provision. 


c)  Travel  Loan  Funds 

The  operation  of  assisting  refugees  and  migrants  to  emigrate  to  other  lands  and 
of  granting  them  loans  for  their  emigration  expenses  has  continued  throughout  the 
period  under  review. 

The  loans  granted  from  the  fund  created  from  World  Council  resources  for 
compassionate  cases  not  eligible  for  intergovernmental  assistance  continued  at  a 
level  below  $100,000  per  annum,  except  in  1965  when  the  total  rose  to  a  little  over 
$120,000,  by  reason  of  the  special  needs  for  the  movement  of  Cuban  refugees  from 
Spain  to  the  USA. 

The  movements  under  the  Revolving  Fund,  which  is  basically  financed  by 
intergovernmental  funds,  rose  to  a  peak  in  1964,  by  reason  of  increasing  movements 
of  Greek  nationals  mainly  from  Greece  to  Australia.  The  rate  of  loans  was  reduced 
thereafter  by  the  imposition  of  limitations  on  the  movements  of  Greek  nationals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  basic  figures  for  the  last  seven  years  : 


Year 

Travel  loans  granted 

WCC  Loan  Fund 

Revolving  Fund 

$ 

$ 

1961 

71,856 

1,092,855 

1962 

61,716 

1,874,556 

1963 

85,760 

1,935,956 

1964 

74,683 

2,577,682 

1965 

121,075 

1,776,961 

1966 

71,491 

1,232,496 

1967  (Forecast) 

60,000 

1,140,000 

The  capital  position  of  the  World  Council  loan  fund  is  solvent  and  sound.  It 
Iwas  fed  until  1963  with  collection  fees  earned  in  respect  of  the  operations  of  various 
Itravel  loan  funds.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  make  further  capital  additions  since 
!  1963,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  grant  received  from  Church  World  Service  in 
irespect  of  the  movement  of  Cubans  from  Spain  to  the  USA. 

The  Revolving  Fund  —  the  larger  Travel  Loan  Fund  —  is  also  in  an  entirely 
isound  financial  position.  A  new  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration  in  respect  of  operations  from  January  1 , 
1966.  Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  resources  totalling  about  $600,000,  which 
were  no  longer  needed  for  the  financing  of  travel  loans,  were  released  to  the  World 
Council  for  use  for  refugee  activities.  The  new  agreement  also  results  in  increased 
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income  to  the  World  Council  from  collection  fees  in  respect  of  the  collection  of 
repayments  after  January  1,  1966  against  Revolving  Fund  loans.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  further  clearly  defines  ownership  of  the  fund  in  the  event  of  resources 
becoming  available  in  excess  of  the  needs  for  new  loans  or  of  the  cessation  of 
activities  under  the  fund. 

d)  Project  List  and  Emergencies 

The  Division’s  work  in  putting  churches  into  relationship  with  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of,  and  for  promoting,  inter-church  aid  for  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
results  in  a  considerable  flow  of  assistance  between  churches.  The  Division  also  acts 
as  a  channel  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  those  suffering  from  natural 
and  man-made  disasters,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  wars,  etc.  The  Division  has 
appealed  for  the  Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa  ($10  million 
over  a  period  of  five  years),  for  a  programme  to  combat  hunger  in  India  ($3,000,000), 
for  assistance  to  those  in  need  following  the  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  (initially 
$2,000,000)  and  for  war  victims  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  In  respect  of 
all  these  activities,  only  a  part  of  the  assistance  actually  given  by  the  constituency 
passes  through  the  books  of  account  of  the  World  Council  and  the  total  of  cash 
support  is  also  supplemented  by  the  value  of  material  aid  goods  given  by  the  churches 
for  those  in  urgent  need  ;  the  accounting  figures  are  therefore  of  only  limited  interest. 
More  detailed  information  is  given  in  the  chapter  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Division.  The  following  figures  do,  however,  show  that  the  gifts  passing  through 
the  bank  accounts  of  the  World  Council  have  grown  progressively  over  the  past 


years : 

1961  . $1,698,504  1964  $4,909,928 

1962  .  3,746,785  1965  6,367,494 

1963  .  4,471,261  1966  8,136,092 


V.  DIVISION  OF  WORLD  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 

a)  Operating  Fund 

DWME  came  into  being  after  the  New  Delhi  Assembly.  Income  and  expense? 
for  its  basic  activities  under  the  Operating  Fund  during  the  first  five  years  were  a:, 
follows  : 


Year 

Contributions 
from  Constituent 
Bodies 

Total 

Income 

Expenses 

Surplus  (+) 
or 

Deficit  (  — ) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1962 

162,234 

209,574 

211,930 

-  2,356 

1963 

163,777 

202,798 

214,181 

-  11,383 

1964 

172,304 

200,949 

206,332 

-  5,383 

1965 

198,037 

220,674 

215,467 

+  5,207 

1966 

186,274 

198,076 

190,745 

Nt  - 

+  7,331 
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DWME  inherited  from  the  International  Missionary  Council  a  Working  Capital 
Fund  of  $76,468.  The  annual  surpluses  or  deficits  indicated  above  were  credited  or 
charged  to  that  fund  and,  after  taking  account  of  some  small  adjustments  which 
were  also  found  necessary  during  the  period,  the  Working  Capital  Fund  has  thus 
declined  to  $68,421  by  the  end  of  1966. 

The  position  of  Director  of  the  Division  was  vacant  from  the  autumn  of  1965 
until  the  end  of  1966  and  other  positions  have  been  vacant  at  different  points  during 
the  period.  As  a  result,  expenditure  has  been  below  budget  and  lower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  full  programme  of  activities  been  in  operation.  There  has  been 
a  modest  rise  in  contributions  from  the  constituent  bodies  but,  by  reason  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  other  special  items  of  income,  total  income  shows  a  fluctuating  pattern.  It 
was  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  to  finance  operations  during  the  following  years. 
The  net  amount  of  about  $8,000  drawn  during  the  first  five  years  is,  in  fact,  lower 
than  at  that  time  was  foreseen. 


b)  Programme  Fund 

The  Programme  Fund  had  been  established  by  the  International  Missionary 
Council  in  1959  to  provide  a  means  of  financing  programmes  outside  the  adminis¬ 
trative  budget.  A  Discretionary  account  item  within  the  Programme  Fund  had 
made  it  possible  to  respond  quickly  to  cases  where  immediate  help  was  needed. 
There  had  been  widespread  response,  some  gifts  being  designated  for  specific  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  others  being  undesignated.  The  total  amounts  received  during  the 
first  six  years  were:  1961,  $123,321;  1962,  $110,907;  1963,  $198,216;  1964, 
$141,113  ;  1965,  $286,565  ;  1966,  $244,490. 

Considerable  help  has  been  given  to  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  pro¬ 
grammes  in  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean,  to  Church  Studies  and  to  Study  Centres, 
to  the  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  programmes  and  to  the  Healing  Ministry 
programme  and  other  DWME  Programmes,  as  well  as  to  the  secretariats  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  East  Asian  Christian  Conference,  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches,  the  Pacific  Conference  of  Churches  and  the  Comision  Provisoria  pro 
Unidad  Evangelica  Latinoamericana. 


c)  Theological  Education  Fund 

The  TEF  Committee  was  established  by  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  was  given  a  high  degree  of  independence  for  the  conduct  of  its  operations.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and  the  World  Council  at  New  Delhi  in  1961, 
the  TEF  Committee  continued  its  work,  reporting  periodically  to  DWME  and 
Central  Committee. 

The  expenses  and  appropriations  during  the  five  years  since  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  were  as  follows  : 
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Year 

Administrative 

Expenses 

'  '  I  ' 

Grants  and 
Appropriations 

Programme 

Expenses 

Total 

Expenses  and 
Appropriations 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1962 

99,413 

961,793 

60,120 

1,121,326 

1963 

101,035 

931,877 

64,741 

1,097,653 

1964 

99,661 

456,366 

71,242 

627,269 

1965 

113,400 

314,210 

67,455 

495,065 

1966 

103,558 

250,761 

73,697 

428,016 

During  the  five  year  period,  in  accordance  with  the  broad  plan  for  this  operation 
which  is  intended  to  have  a  limited  life  and  to  complete  its  activities  in  1970,  the 
total  of  expenses  and  appropriations  exceeded  income,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  : 


Year 

Contributions 

Investment 
Income  and 
Miscellan. 

Total 

Income 

Total 

Expenses  and 
Appropria¬ 
tions 

Surplus  (+) 
or 

Deficit  (— ) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1962 

529,952 

102,171 

632,123 

1,121,326 

-  489,203 

1963 

408,127 

92,588 

500,715 

1,097,653 

-  596,938 

1964 

418,400 

98,318 

516,718 

627,269 

-  110,551 

1965 

627,374 

90,633 

718,007 

495,065 

+  222,942 

1966 

608,195 

82,997 

691,192 

428,016 

+  263,176 

Thus,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  TEF,  which  amounted  to  $1,452,850  at 
the  end  of  1961,  had  declined  to  $749,238  by  the  end  of  1966. 

d)  Christian  Literature  Fund 

The  CLF  was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  taken  in  December  1963,  on  a  pattern  somewhat 
similar  to  TEF,  with  a  high  degree  of  independence  for  the  CLF  Committee.  It 
started  operations  in  1965  with  the  objective  of  raising  in  total  $3,000,000. 

Up  to  the  end  of  July  1967  the  total  contributions  received  amounted  to 
$1,364,581.  If  all  donors  succeed  in  raising  the  full  amount  of  the  targets  accepted, 
a  further  amount  of  $1,716,358  will  be  received. 

e)  Christian  Medical  Commission 

Proposals  are  being  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  August  1967 
for  the  creation  of  a  Christian  Medical  Commission  for  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  fund 
of  $500,000  might  first  be  raised  for  a  two  or  three  year  exploratory  study,  with  a 
view  to  moving  on  to  a  second  stage  beginning  in  1970  for  which  a  fund  of  $5,000,000 
would  be  sought  for  expenditure  over  a  five  year  period.  It  is  proposed  that  this 
commission  should  operate  with  a  high  measure  of  independence  somewhat  similar 
/  to  that  granted  to  TEF  and  CLF. 
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VI.  COMMISSION  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


The  CCIA  was  created  by  the  IMC  and  the  WCC.  Following  the  integration 
of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  at  New  Delhi  in  1961 ,  the  CCIA  became  a  commission  of 
the  World  Council,  operating  under  a  separate  budget,  with  the  detailed  administra¬ 
tion  of  operations  exercised  by  CCIA.  The  income  for  that  budget,  apart  from 
minor  items  of  miscellaneous  income,  has  been  provided  from  the  other  budgets 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Contribution  from : 


Year 

General  Budget 

DICARWS 

DWME 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1962 

70,000 

25,000 

15,000 

110,000 

1963 

70,000 

25,000 

15,000 

110,000 

1964 

70,000 

25,000 

15,000 

110,000 

1965 

75,000 

25,000 

15,000 

115,000 

1966 

75,000 

20,000 

20,000 

115,000 

1967  (Budget) 

75,000 

20,000 

20,000 

115,000 

Thus,  the  total  contributions  have  been  increased  by  only  $5,000  during  the  six 
years  —  an  increase  insufficient  to  cover  the  effects  of  inflation.  DICAR WS  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  its  contribution  by  $5,000  in  1966  and  that  reduction  was 
compensated  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  contribution  from  DWME. 

Operations  have  nonetheless  been  conducted  throughout  the  period  within  the 
limits  of  available  resources,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


Year 

Total 

Receipts 

Total 

Payments 

Surplus  (  +  ) 
or 

Deficit  (— ) 

Accumulated 

Surplus 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1962 

113,063 

107,406 

+  5,657 

7,865 

1963 

110,116 

112,685 

-  2,569 

5,296 

1964 

113,194 

119,003 

-  5,809 

-  (513) 

1965 

116,494 

109,701 

+  6,793 

6,280 

1966 

115,017 

112,904 

+  2,113 

8,393 

1967  (Budget) 

115,000 

120,200 

[-  5,200 

3,193 
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VII.  US  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
OF  CHURCHES 

Before  the  World  Council  was  constituted  in  1948,  there  was  an  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  which  raised  its  own  budget  in  the  USA. 
At  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948,  approval  was  given  for  this  body  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  US  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  would 
assume  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  World  Council  generally,  and  to  the  member 
churches,  in  the  USA  and  administering  in  the  US  the  programme  of  the  different 
departments  in  the  World  Council.  The  US  Conference  raises  its  own  budget  but, 
to  ensure  that  that  budget  does  not  become  disproportionately  large  in  relation  to  the 
General  Budget  of  the  World  Council  itself,  the  Central  Committee  approves  annually 
a  ceiling  for  the  budget  of  the  US  Conference.  There  has  been  a  modest  increase  in 
that  ceiling  during  the  period  under  review.  The  level  for  1961  was  established  at 
$85,000  and  the  ceiling  had  been  raised  by  1968  to  $100,150. 


VIII.  ECUMENICAL  PRESS  SERVICE 

i 

t 

The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  is  not  a  publication  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  but  a  service  sponsored  by  six  ecumenical  agencies  :  the  United  Bible 
Societies,  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCA’s,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  and 
the  World  YWCA.  There  is  an  Editorial  Committee,  with  representatives  of  the  six 
organisations,  but  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  EPS  is  carried  out  by  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  five  other  sponsoring  agencies  make  fixed  contributions  towards  the  cost 
of  EPS.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  makes  by  far  the  largest  contribution  and 
that  contribution  has  been  fixed  in  each  year  at  the  amount  necessary  to  permit  the 
accounts  to  be  closed  without  deficit.  The  following  table  shows  the  essential  figures 
for  the  operations  since  1961  : 


Year 

Contributions 

Subscriptions 

Total 

Income  and 
Expenditure 

World  Council  of  Churches 

Other 

Sponsor. 

Agencies 

Budgeted 

Actual 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1961 

5,000 

6,822 

1,454 

10,904 

19,180 

1962 

5,000 

6,537 

1,454 

11,097 

19,088 

1963 

5,000 

7,846 

1,454 

12,332 

21,632 

1964 

5,000 

9,278 

1,536 

13,668 

24,482 

1965 

5,000 

7,316 

2,172 

15,802 

25,290 

1966 

7,500 

9,993 

2,676 

15,521 

28,190 
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The  expenditure  figures  cover  the  direct  costs  and  the  salary  of  one  office  staff 
member  working  wholly  for  EPS.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
the  Information  Department  in  preparing  EPS. 

The  above  figures  show  that  costs  have  been  rising  steadily.  Heavy  increases 
were  caused  by  rises  in  postage  rates  and  by  a  ruling  that  mimeographed  material 
could  not  be  sent  at  reduced  postal  rate,  which  necessitated  the  adoption  of  offset 
printing.  Thus,  although  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  net  cost  to  the  World 
Council  back  to  budget  level  —  increased  subscription  price,  increased  contributions 
from  the  other  sponsoring  agencies  and  economy  measures  such  as  reducing  the 
number  of  issues  per  year  —  increased  costs  have  cancelled  out  the  effect  of  those 
measures. 

i 

I X.  HEADQUARTERS  PROPERTIES  i°Ln  ^ 

It  is  reported  in  chapter  I  —  General  Secretariat  —  that  all  costs  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  and  for  the  first  additions  of  two  further  floors  of 
offices  on  one  wing  and  additional  offices  in  the  Library  building,  could  be  covered 
from  the  resources  raised  by  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund  campaign.  No  further 
detail  need  be  given  here,  since  a  general  report  is,  as  mentioned  above,  included  in 
chapter  I  —  General  Secretariat  —  and  since  a  separate  report  will  be  presented  to 
the  Assembly,  including  a  complete  list  of  contributors  to  the  Headquarters  Proper¬ 
ties  Fund  and  information  concerning  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Centre. 


X.  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE  PROPERTIES 

Extensions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  Bossey  properties,  housing 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  in  the  period  since  the  Third  Assembly. 

a)  Library  and  Conference  Hall  Building 

The  need  for  a  new  conference  hall  and  library  was  first  discussed  at  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  August  1959.  The  development  of  plans  for  the  new  building 
went  forward  simultaneously  with  endeavours  to  secure  the  necessary  resources. 
Progress  in  securing  special  gifts  was  slow  but  sufficient  funds  were  assured  to  permit 
work  to  be  started  in  April  1962.  New  gifts  kept  pace  with  the  need  for  further 
authorization  of  expenses  and  the  building  was  completed  early  in  1964.  Special 
contributions  for  this  project  finally  totalled  about  $176,000  and  covered  the  full 
cost  of  the  new  building.  The  work  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  has  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  availability  of  these  new  facilities. 

h)  Transformation  —  Top  Floor  of  “La  Colombie” 

In  the  Spring  of  1966  it  became  clear  that  there  was  urgent  need  to  transform 
the  dormitories  on  the  top  floor  of  one  building  (La  Colombie)  into  private  rooms. 
Authority  was  given  for  this  work  to  be  carried  out  and  financed  by  the  use  of  the 
resources  available  in  the  reserve  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  August  1966  and  the  total  expense  incurred  was  about  $12,650. 
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c)  Further  Needs 


The  above  improvements  and  additions,  together  with  the  transformation  of 
the  top  floor  of  Petit  Bossey  to  create  eleven  additional  bed-rooms,  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  period  immediately  before  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  have  improved  the 
facilities  available  to  the  Institute.  There  is,  however  , urgent  need  for  further  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions,  in  particular  : 

i)  the  first  floor  of  Petit  Bossey  could  with  great  advantage  be  re-constructed 
to  provide  more,  and  more  satisfactory,  accommodation ; 

ii)  the  ground  floor  apartment  at  the  back  of  Petit  Bossey  could  with  great 
advantage  be  transformed  to  provide  individual  rooms  with  separate  access, 
so  designed  that  the  space  could  also  be  used  as  an  apartment,  if  desired ; 

iii)  there  would  be  advantage  in  transformations  to  make  the  room  above  the 
Chapel  accessible  and  suitable  for  use ; 

iv)  there  is  need  for  a  new  building  which  would  provide  studio  apartments  for 
the  housing  of  secretaries  and  interpreters  ;  and 

v)  there  is  need  to  remove  and  replace  by  a  new  construction  the  veranda  on 
the  Chateau,  which  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  of  dilapidation. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  funds  to  be  sought  under  Programme  Project 
procedures  for  the  above  five  projects  to  be  carried  out  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  gifts  to  finance  them.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $250  to  300,000. 


XL  RESERVES 


a)  General  Reserve  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  General  Reserve  has  been  further  increased  since  the  Third  Assembly  but, 
by  reason  of  the  difficult  financial  position,  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  allocations 
from  the  General  Budget  to  the  General  Reserve  in  the  three  years  1966/68.  As  a 
result,  the  General  Reserve,  which  after  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  amounted  to  only 
about  $5,000,  will  have  risen  during  the  period  under  review  by  $80,000  from  about 
$268,000  at  the  end  of  1961  to  about  $348,000  at  the  end  of  1968.  The  following 
table  gives  some  comparative  figures  : 


Year 

General  Reserve- 
balance  at  end 
of  previous  year 

Actual  payments 
under  General 
Budget 

General  Reserve 
as  %  age  of 
Actual  expenditure 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1950 

26,051 

263,658 

9.9% 

1955 

127,972 

438,688 

29.2% 

1962 

267,972 

719,309 

37.3% 

1967 

347,972 

1 ,030,000  * 

33.8% 

*  Budget  level. 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  position  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
since  the  constitution  of  the  World  Council  in  1948  but  the  level  of  the  General 
Reserve  remains  modest  —  the  equivalent  of  only  four  months  expenses  under  the 
General  Budget  —  and,  indeed,  will  represent  a  smaller  percentage  of  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  under  the  General  Budget  in  1969  than  it  did  in  1962.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  consider  whether  the  level  of  the  annual  allocation  to  the  General  Reserve  from 
the  General  Budget  from  1969  onwards  should  be  higher  than  $20,000.  A  further 
possibility  which  might  be  considered  is  that  income  from  the  investments  in  the 
portfolio  held  against  the  General  Reserve  might  be  credited  to  the  reserve  rather 
than  treated  as  income  for  current  operations. 

b)  General  Reserve  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

This  reserve  was  created  in  the  early  years  of  the  operations  of  the  Institute  and 
was  considered  justified  by  the  special  nature  of  its  work  and  especially  the  res¬ 
ponsibilities  related  to  the  properties  at  Bossey.  It  was  reported  to  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  that  authority  had  been  granted  for  the  reserve  to  be  used  to  cover  part  of 
the  expense  of  certain  transformations  of  the  properties  and  new  construction  activi¬ 
ties  and  that  the  authorised  expenses  would  probably  completely  exhaust  the  reserve. 
In  practice,  special  gifts  for  the  transformation  and  construction  work  were  higher 
than  foreseen  and  there  remained  a  balance  of  $11,970  until  1966.  In  that  year, 
further  transformation  work  was  found  necessary  and  authority  was  given  for  the 
balance  to  be  used  to  finance  the  expense  of  that  work. 

c)  Reserves  for  Expenses  of  Assemblies 

As  explained  in  Section  III,  the  principle  has  been  adopted  that  a  sum  is  set  aside 
from  the  General  Budget  each  year  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  for  the  expenses  of 
the  next  Assembly.  The  annual  provision  was  $20,000  until  1961  and  was  raised  to 
$30,000  beginning  in  1962.  By  reason  of  financial  difficulties,  allocations  were 
omitted  in  the  three  years  1966/68.  Allocations  to  a  Reserve  for  the  Expenses  of  the 
Fifth  Assembly  should  be  re-commenced  in  1969.  If  annual  allocations  of  $30,000 
are  made  from  the  General  Budget,  they  will  create  a  basic  resource  toward  the 
Budget  for  the  Fifth  Assembly.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  DICARWS 
and  DWME  should  also  contribute  to  the  budget  for  an  Assembly  implies  that  annual 
allocations  should  also  be  made  from  the  budgets  of  those  divisions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Fifth  Assembly.  Unless  a  change  of  policy  is  adopted  and  the  annual 
provisions  are  substantially  increased,  it  will,  however,  still  be  necessary  to  raise 
special  additional  resources  for  the  financing  of  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

d)  Special  Reserve 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  World  Council  since  its  foundation  to  credit  any 
surplus  on  annual  operations  under  the  General  Budget  to  the  Special  Reserve.  The 
amount  available  in  the  reserve  has  always  been  modest  and  it  has  been  considered 
as  available  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Committee ;  the  resources  in  it  have  been 
used  to  cover  deficits  in  later  years  or  particular  expenses  specifically  approved  by 
Central  Committee.  The  deficit  on  operations  under  the  General  Budget  in  1967  will 
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be  greater  than  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1966  on  the  Special  Reserve.  That 
balance  will  therefore  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  1967  deficit  and  any  uncovered 
deficit  will  be  carried  forward  to  1968.  There  will  thus  be  no  balance  in  the  Special 
Reserve  at  the  end  of  1967  or  1968. 

e)  Service  Programme  Reserve  of  DICAR WS 

This  reserve,  which  remained  unchanged  at  a  level  a  little  above  $110,000  for 
several  years  until  1959,  has  been  raised  by  annual  additions  in  most  years  since  1959 
and  amounted  at  the  end  of  1966  to  nearly  $695,000.  The  budget  for  operations 
under  the  Service  Programme  in  1967  amounts  to  $1,616,000.  The  reserve  thus  still 
represents  less  than  6  months’  expenses.  Thus,  the  position  has  been  strengthened 
since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  but  the  Service  Programme  Reserve  is  not  yet  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  reached  an  adequate  level  and  is  certainly  not  excessively  large. 

f)  Working  Capital  Fund  —  DWME 

Following  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly, 
the  DWME  inherited  from  the  IMC  a  Working  Capital  Fund  which  at  January  1, 
1962  stood  at  about  $76,500.  The  surpluses  or  deficits  on  activities  under  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Fund  in  each  year  since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  have  been  added  to  or  charged 
against  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  with  the  effect  that  the  balance  had  been  reduced 
by  December  31,  1966  to  $68,421. 

It  was  foreseen  that  larger  drafts  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  maintain  the  full  authorised  programme  of  activities  of  DWME 
during  the  years  1962/66.  In  practice,  various  staff  positions  have  been  unfilled  in 
each  year  and  as  a  result  expenses  did  not  rise  to  the  full  budget  level  and  the  net 
amount  drawn  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  financing  current  operations  has 
been  considerably  lower  than  foreseen  in  the  budgets. 

The  budget  of  DWME  for  1967  amounts  to  $215,020.  The  Working  Capital 
Fund  thus  amounts  to  less  than  four  months’  expenditure  and  is  certainly  not  exces¬ 
sive. 


g)  CCIA  —  Working  Balance 

No  reserve  fund  has  been  established  for  CCIA  but  operations  have  always  been 
financed  within  the  limits  of  available  resources  and  small  balances  have  been  carried 
forward  from  each  year  to  the  next.  Details  are  given  in  Section  VI  above  and  it  is 
foreseen  that  there  will  be  only  a  negligeable  balance  to  carry  forward  from  1968  to 
1969. 

h)  Other  Reserves 

The  other  reserves  of  the  World  Council  are  of  minor  importance.  Reserves  are 
maintained  for  repairs  to  Headquarters  Properties  and  repairs  to  Bossey  properties, 
designed  to  equalize  charges  over  the  years  but  not  to  accumulate  resources  for  any 
other  purpose.  There  is  also  a  small  Investment  Fluctuation  Fund  of  $10,000.  The 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  operates  a  Consultations 
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Reserve  to  equalize  charges  over  the  years  for  regional  and  world  consultations,  a 
Planning  Liability  Fund  in  connection  with  its  project  activities  and  a  fund  called 
the  Unappropriated  Balance  to  which  surpluses  on  annual  operations  under  the 
Service  Programme  are  credited  pending  allocation  by  the  Divisional  Committee. 

XH.  INVESTMENT  PORTFOLIOS 

a)  Investments  against  General  Reserves 

It  first  became  possible  in  1952  to  invest  the  resources  set  aside  in  the  General 
Reserve  of  the  World  Council.  At  the  end  of  1961  this  investment  portfolio  had  a 
book  value  of  $268,100  and  a  market  value  of  $315,276.  The  total  investments  were 
placed  with  roughly  one  half  each  in  equities  and  in  fixed  value  investments  and 
roughly  one  half  each  in  Europe  and  in  North  America.  Management  of  the  port¬ 
folio  was  controlled  by  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
from  an  Investment  Advisory  Committee  of  Geneva  bankers. 

The  above  procedure  was  continued  until  the  middle  of  1967.  By  the  end  of 
1966  new  investments,  representing  additions  to  reserves,  had  raised  the  book  value 
to  $380,794.  The  market  value  reflected  the  decline  in  share  prices  at  that  date  and 
stood  at  $385,022.  In  addition,  there  remained  a  balance  of  about  $10,000  in  the 
Investment  Fluctuation  Fund,  which  had  been  created  before  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly. 

In  February  1967,  two  important  changes  of  policy  were  approved  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee.  Approval  was  given  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Divisional 
Committee  of  DICARWS  that  the  Service  Programme  Reserve  of  DICAR WS  be 
invested  on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles  as  are  adopted  for  the  General  Reserve 
of  the  WCC  and  within  one  common  portfolio  for  the  two  purposes.  Secondly,  after 
a  study  of  investment  procedures,  it  was  agreed,  in  respect  of  the  portfolio  for  the 
General  Reserves  of  the  WCC  and  the  Service  Programme  Reserve  : 

i)  that  the  procedure  of  investment  management  under  the  direction  of  an 
Investment  Advisory  Committee  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  hiring 
of  management  on  the  basis  set  out  in  the  following  sub-paragraphs ; 

ii)  that  two  thirds  of  the  total  portfolio  be  entrusted  to  an  American  manager  ; 

iii)  that  one  third  of  the  total  portfolio  be  entrusted  to  a  Geneva  manager ; 

iv)  that  both  managers  be  informed  that  the  objective  is  growth  of  portfolio 
to  protect  against  the  loss  of  real  value  by  inflation,  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  for  availability  of  the  resources  in  an  emergency  ; 

v)  that  growth  be  measured  by  taking  account  of  both  capital  appreciation 
and  income  in  each  calendar  year  ;  and 

vi)  that  the  managers  be  asked  to  agree  in  respect  of  each  calendar  year  a 
percentage  of  the  market  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  which 
might  be  taken  as  income  for  current  use  and  this  then  be  taken  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  actual  “income”  received  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends. 

Negotiations  during  the  following  weeks  led  to  the  choice  of  an  American 
manager  and  a  Geneva  manager  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1967,  two  investment  port- 
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folios  were  established  under  their  management  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
quoted  above.  The  total  sum  invested  corresponds  to  the  balances  in  the  two 
reserves  at  December  31,  1966,  namely  $1,042,668,  comprising  General  Reserve, 
WCC  —  $347,972  and  Service  Programme  Reserve,  DICARWS  —  $694,696. 

b)  Headquarters  Properties  Fund 

A  separate  investment  portfolio  has  been  maintained  for  the  net  resources 
available  in  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund.  Since  the  resources  were  intended 
for  expenditure  on  a  relatively  short  term  basis,  fixed  value  investments  were  chosen. 
The  interest  earned  has  been  credited  to  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund. 

c)  Assembly  Reserve 

The  sums  set  aside  in  the  Reserve  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  have 
been  placed  on  bank  deposit  and  the  interest  earned  has  been  credited  to  the  reserve. 

d)  Revolving  Portfolio 

Throughout  the  period  under  review  the  World  Council  has  maintained  a  port¬ 
folio  of  short  term  fixed  value  investments  for  liquid  resources  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs.  Interest  calculated  at  the  average  rate  for  the  year  has  been  credited  to  cer¬ 
tain  funds,  particularly  the  provision  made  for  the  Retirement  Fund  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  Fund.  The  balance  of  the  interest  earned  has  been  credited  in  agreed 
proportions  to  the  General  Budget  and  to  DICARWS. 

e)  Theological  Education  Fund 

The  resources  of  TEF  in  excess  of  immediate  needs  have  been  held  in  an  invest¬ 
ment  portfolio  administered  by  the  TEF  Committee  and  the  interest  earned  on  that 
portfolio  has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  TEF. 


XIH.  PROVIDENT  FUND  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 

a)  Provident  Fund 

A  Provident  Fund  has  been  in  operation  for  all  Geneva  headquarters  staff  and 
for  some  of  the  field  staff  of  the  World  Council  since  October  1946.  A  contribution 
of  5%  of  salary  each  is  made  both  by  the  employee  and  by  the  World  Council.  Each 
staff  member  may  have  the  credit  in  his  name  with  the  Provident  Fund  used  in  part 
or  in  full  to  maintain  his  rights  under  a  pension  plan  in  his  home  country,  have  it 
used  for  life  insurance  and/or  allow  it  to  accumulate,  with  interest,  in  a  savings  bank 
account.  Any  credit  in  the  Provident  Fund  is  placed  at  the  staff  member’s  disposal 
when  he  leaves  the  employment  of  the  World  Council,  unless  it  is  applied  toward 
retirement  pension  rights  (see  below).  The  Provident  Fund  is  at  present  an  indepen¬ 
dent  entity  with  the  legal  form  of  an  association  under  Swiss  law  but  it  has  been 
agreed  that  it  shall  be  transformed  into  a  foundation  under  Swiss  law. 
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b)  Retirement  Fund 

Detailed  plans  have  been  developed  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  for 
a  Retirement  Fund  to  provide  pension  rights  for  staff  members  serving  until  retire¬ 
ment  age  and  having  at  least  ten  years  service  by  that  date  and  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  staff  dying  while  in  World  Council  service.  Full  pension  rights  can  be  granted  only 
to  staff  members  whose  Provident  Fund  credit  —  savings  bank  balance  plus,  where 
appropriate,  capital  received  under  life/endowment  insurance  —  is  intact  and  if  the 
staff  member  agrees  to  surrender  that  credit  to  the  Retirement  Fund  in  return  for 
pension  rights.  Appropriations  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Retirement  Fund  since 
July  1,  1957.  Several  retired  staff  members  are  already  in  receipt  of  pensions  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  The  incorporation  of  the  Retirement 
Fund  as  a  foundation  under  Swiss  law  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  still  not  been 
formally  effected. 


XIV.  WORK  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

There  have  been  two  significant  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Department  in  the 
period  under  review : 

a)  The  Central  Committee  in  August  1963  gave  authority  for  a  study  to  be  made 
by  outside  experts  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  at  Geneva 
Headquarters.  As  a  result  of  that  study,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  punched 
card  accounting.  After  some  experimental  runs,  this  system  was  introduced 
from  January  1,  1965.  The  improvement  and  refinement  of  the  system  and 
its  application  to  other  uses  (e.g.  for  the  maintenance  of  records  of  subscribers 
to  periodicals  and  the  invoicing  of  subscriptions)  are  under  continuous 
review. 

b)  As  from  December  1,  1966,  when  the  new  General  Secretary  took  office, 
responsibility  for  personnel  questions  —  salary  scales  and  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  both  generally  and  for  individual  staff  members  —  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  to  the  General  Secretariat  and  the  Personnel  Officer 
and  her  assistants  became  members  of  the  General  Secretariat  staff.  The 
Department  continues,  however,  to  be  responsible  for  salary  payment  opera¬ 
tions,  including  all  related  questions  —  tax  deduction  at  source,  social 
security  deductions,  health  and  accident  insurance,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  Department,  sub-divided  according  to  the  present  allocation  of 
responsibilities,  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

a)  The  Director  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Department,  the  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Central  Committee  and  representation 
on  the  divisional  committees  of  divisions  operating  under  separate  budgets, 
representation  on  the  Staff  Executive  Group  and  other  meetings,  relations 
with  member  churches  regarding  support  for  the  General  Budget  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  local  authorities  on  practical  questions. 
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b )  The  Head  of  Finance  and  Accounts  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
treasury  unit,  handling  all  bank  and  cash  resources  and  investment  port¬ 
folios,  of  the  accounts  unit  and  of  the  punched  card  accounting  and  data 
processing  unit  and  for  budgetary  control  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
accounts  and  of  all  other  accounting  statements. 

c )  The  Business  Manager  is  responsible  for  all  purchasing,  shipping  and  insur¬ 
ance,  for  building  programmes  and  for  the  direction  of  the  units  responsible 
for  office  supplies  and  furniture,  mail  and  telephone  services,  duplicating 
and  offset  printing  services  and  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

d)  The  Head  of  Administrative  Services  is  responsible  for  the  administrative 
organisation  of  meetings,  the  direction  of  the  travel  office  and  reception  and 
visitors’  services,  the  supervision  of  the  salaries  payment  unit  and  the  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Provident  Fund,  and  general  assistance  to  the  Director. 

Some  of  the  above  services  are  also  rendered  to  the  related  organisations  which 
have  offices  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  Several  of  them,  particularly  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  which  is  the  largest,  handle  many  of  the  above  responsibilities 
themselves  but  some  of  them  call  on  the  World  Council  for  most  of  the  above  service. 
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EPILOGUE 


It  is  difficult  in  a  book  of  reports  such  as  this  to  see  clearly  the  whole  picture 
of  the  development  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  these  seven  years  from  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  to  our  gathering  in  Uppsala  in  1968.  Each  chapter  and  almost 
each  paragraph  briefly  tells  a  separate  story  which  could  be  greatly  expanded.  But 
even  if  that  were  done,  it  would  be  difficult  without  tedious  overlapping  to  indicate 
how  during  these  years  the  whole  programme  of  the  Council  has  been  modified, 
amended,  and  developed  because  of  certain  happenings  in  the  fife  of  the  world  and 
of  the  Churches,  quite  outside  the  control  or  planning  of  the  Council  itself.  In  this 
epilogue,  I  shall  call  to  your  attention  a  number  of  these  “happenings”  and  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  their  effect  on  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


I 

The  ecumenical  movement,  as  distinguished  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
as  an  institution,  has  greatly  expanded  in  these  seven  years.  More  people  in  and  out 
of  the  churches  know  about  it  and  take  it  seriously  enough  to  begin  to  have  an  attitude 
towards  it.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of  Conferences  and  Consultations  which 
are  deeply  involving  more  and  more  people  from  all  the  confessions  all  over  the 
world.  The  movement,  as  we  in  the  World  Council  have  understood  it,  consists  of 
ever  more  intimate  relationships  of  Christians  with  one  another  in  Christ,  crossing 
over  the  ancient  barriers  erected  by  our  separate  fives  and  histories.  As  these  new 
friends  meet  together  in  all  kinds  of  places  in  their  common  faith  in  Christ,  the 
excitement  of  new  ecumenical  proposals  has  gripped  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  leaders  and  followers.  Even  though  the  ecumenical  movement  is  still 
thought  of  by  most  people  as  simply  a  movement  of  Christian  unity,  more  and  more 
ecumenical  converts  are  seeing  more  deeply  into  the  possibilities  of  joint  mission, 
broad  renewal,  and  common  service  to  men  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  voices  of  some  who  say  that  the  high  moments  are  already  past, 
it  appears  to  me  that  after  these  sixty  years  of  the  movement  we  can  say  it  really  has 
only  just  begun.  We  may  expect  that  ecumenical  happenings  will  continue  to  multi¬ 
ply  all  over  the  place. 

What  effect  has  this  had  on  the  fife  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ?  And 
what  effect  is  the  continuance  of  this  expansion  likely  to  have  in  the  years  that  fie 
before  us  ?  During  these  seven  years  the  World  Council  has  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers,  in  strength,  in  diversity  of  programmes  and,  I  believe,  in  vision.  But,  as  was 
proposed  at  New  Delhi,  this  has  been  what  we  called  a  “responsible  growth.”  Despite 
all  expansions  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  had  to  say  “no”  to  many  more 
suggestions  than  those  to  which  it  has  been  able  to  say  “yes.” 

This  necessity  of  slow  expansion,  caused  not  only  by  financial  restrictions  but 
also  by  prudent  hesitation,  has  increased  the  pressure  from  the  outside  for  the  Council 
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to  move  more  rapidly,  so  that  it  may  not  lose  its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  There  are  many  voices,  not  all  of  young  people,  who  call  upon 
the  World  Council  to  speed  up  its  efforts  in  almost  every  direction. 

Another  effect  upon  the  World  Council  of  this  general  expansion  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement  during  these  seven  years  has  been  to  increase  the  Council’s  realization 
that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  organizations  needed  to  serve  the  movement.  This 
does  not  shift  the  Council,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  does  make  clear  that  if  the  movement  is  to  be  well  served,  many  other 
organizations  must  be  encouraged  to  make  their  contribution,  and  their  efforts  will 
need  co-ordination.  This  means  that,  as  we  look  ahead,  there  are  likely  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  contacts  and  co-operation  by  the  World  Council  with  World  Confessional  bodies, 
non-member  Churches,  regional  and  national  Councils  of  Churches,  theological 
faculties  and  ecumenical  institutes.  As  the  ecumenical  movement  continues  to 
expand,  it  grows  more  and  more  complex.  Already  this  has  affected  the  programmes 
reported  in  this  volume,  and  we  may  expect  even  more  of  this  kind  of  development 
in  the  immediate  future. 


II 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  wide  expansion  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  these 
seven  years  has  been  Vatican  Council  II  and  the  subsequent  official  entrance  into 
the  movement  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  De  Ecumenismo  and  De  Ecclesia 
are  the  charter  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  which  laid  the  foundation  and  set  the 
direction  for  this  Roman  Catholic  development.  The  activation  of  the  largest  single 
Christian  Church  into  ecumenism  not  only  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  side 
but  also  on  the  side  of  service  to  man  in  the  world  was  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  programme  and  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Speaking  in  Rome  in  October  1967,  I  said  :  “From  one  point  of  view  there  is 
hardly  anything  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  does  that  could  not  be  done 
better  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  fully  and  intimately  involved  in  it.”  I  could 
have  said  the  same  thing  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod,  or  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  The  fact  is  that  already  each  World  Council  programme  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  in  the  light  of  possible  ecumenical  co-operation  and  involvement  even 
beyond  the  growing  number  of  our  member  Churches. 

There  will  be  reports  to  the  Assembly  about  this  growing  and  dynamic  relation¬ 
ship  particularly  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  those  who,  whether  for 
theological  or  other  reasons,  worry  about  this  development,  which  has  in  fact  already 
started,  I  should  like  to  make  two  points  : 

1.  All  member  churches  need  to  remember  the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  We  shall  completely  distort  the  life  of  our  Council  if  we  do  not  press 
forward  on  that  widely  ecumenical  basis.  We  need  to  remember  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  own  ecclesiology,  some  member  churches  are  as  much  concerned 
about  the  growing  co-operation  with  Pentecostal  churches  as  others  are  about 
co-operation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  have  so  far  acted  in  the  faith 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give  wisdom  and  power  in  so  far  as  we  seek  His  guidance. 
We  must  continue  in  that  faith,  even  when  theological  or  organizational  problems  are 
so  great  as  to  appear  overwhelming.  Some  ecumenists  are  clearly  too  romantic  and 
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optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  the  immediate  future.  Others  are  even  suspicious 
and  almost  cynical  about  what  good  can  come  from  these  new  relationships.  But 
neither  optimism  nor  pessimism  is  the  point.  The  World  Council  has  been  trying 
in  this  new  day  to  be  obedient  to  the  same  gospel  and  the  same  vision  which  inspired 
the  first  ecumenists  of  the  two  generations  before  us.  The  one  thing  we  dare  not  do 
is  to  be  disobedient  on  account  of  the  admitted  organizational  and  programmatic 
problems  which  a  wider  and  wider  ecumenism  puts  before  us.  It  is  important  that 
everyone  loyal  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  beware  of  making  an  idol 
of  it.  It  exists  to  serve,  not  to  be  served  itself. 

2.  The  ecumenical  movement  must  always  be  a  movement  of  mutual  enrich¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  a  movement  of  compromise  of  conviction,  or  conversion  of  all  others 
to  one’s  own  conviction.  But  to  be  enriched,  everyone  has  to  be  teachable.  Pro¬ 
testants  need  to  listen  to  each  other,  to  Orthodox,  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  their 
own  radical  and  conservative  critics.  Orthodox  must,  as  they  give  their  loyal  wit¬ 
ness,  hear  more  clearly  than  is  easy  for  them  the  things  that  Western  Christianity  is 
saying  to  them,  not  only  in  words  but  by  the  testimony  and  vigour  of  its  life.  So, 
too,  Roman  Catholic  participants  in  the  ecumenical  movement  must  learn  to  listen 
to  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  learning  to  give  up  triumphalism  towards  the  world.  We 
must  also  give  it  up  towards  each  other.  The  theological  basis  for  this  new  humi¬ 
lity  is  the  conviction  that  none  of  us  can  fully  or  rightly  hear  the  Word  of  God 
without  the  corrections  of  our  sister  confessions. 


Ill 

The  entrance  of  forty-four  new  churches  into  the  membership  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi  and  since,  has  very  greatly  affected  each  of  the 
programmes  reported  in  this  volume.  The  two  largest  groups  of  these  new  churches 
are  newly  independent  churches  in  Africa  and  the  ancient  Orthodox  Churches  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

When  I  write  that  these  new  members  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have 
“very  greatly  affected”  the  programmes  of  the  World  Council  since  1961,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  have  been  affected  as  much  as  they  should  have  been.  Only 
at  the  Uppsala  Assembly  will  it  be  possible  to  have  these  churches  fully  and  adequately 
represented  on  the  committees  of  the  Council.  The  representatives  of  the  older 
dominant  member  churches  must  be  prepared  for  some  shocks  as  there  develops  a 
sure  and  steady  trend  away  from  the  North  Atlantic  Community  as  the  centre  of 
power  and  influence.  Those  from  Europe  and  North  America  must  learn  to  be 
loyal  even  when  the  directions  of  the  programmes  seem  to  them  to  be  wrongly 
diverted  by  the  incoming  influence  of  the  new  member  churches.  For  their  entrance 
has  already  greatly  enriched  the  life  of  the  Council  in  every  way  but  the  financial. 

This  is  particularly  important,  not  only  because  it  is  the  only  properly  ecu¬ 
menical  attitude,  but  also  because  the  chief  financial  support  of  the  Council  must 
continue  to  come  from  the  Protestant  and  Anglican  Churches  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community.  This  is,  on  the  one  hand,  due  to  the  difficulties  of  foreign  exchange 
experienced  by  the  great  Orthodox  Churches  of  Eastern  Europe  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  responsibility  arising  from  the  growing  and  disastrous  gap  between  the 
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“rich”  developed  nations  and  the  “poor”  developing  nations.  A  lay  member  of  the 
executive  Committee  has  clearly  warned  us  all  that  the  role  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  will  be  reduced  in  the  next  period,  unless  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  are  able  and  willing  sharply  to  increase 
their  contributions  to  the  programmes  of  the  Council.  We  have  more  to  do,  but 
less  with  which  to  do  it. 


IV 

The  final  “happening”  deeply  affecting  the  life  and  programme  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  these  last  seven  years  is  the  rapid  technological  development 
which  now  makes  the  world  a  neighbourhood  —  but  not  yet  a  community.  Clashes 
of  ideology  and  faiths,  of  race  and  culture,  of  “class”  and  economics,  threaten  to 
destroy  the  world  if  they  cannot  be  overcome  and  if  a  world  community  does  not 
develop.  This  total  environment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  already  had 
its  effect  on  the  programmes  reported  in  this  volume.  Service  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  and  in  the  world  is  the  emphasis  ;  it  comes,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  fife  and  death. 
In  the  1967  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  it  became  clear,  even  in 
that  part  of  our  programme  where  one  might  least  have  expected  it,  that  now  the 
chief  concern  must  be  with  the  new  problems  of  man,  even  while  old  problems  of 
the  divided  Church  are  not  negleeted. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  very  widely  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
Christ  all  over  this  one  world.  It  is  in  a  unique  position  to  help  the  world  become 
a  community,  even  though  Christians  are  a  minority  in  that  world. 

*  *  * 

I  hope,  then,  that  as  you  meditate  on  what  you  have  read  in  this  volume,  you 
will  see,  whatever  in  fact  has  been  accomplished,  our  programme  in  the  light  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  I  hope  this  will  then  become  the  basis  for  your  participation  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  so  that  in  the  next  period  the  World  Council 
may  be  enabled  to  serve  man  and  the  whole  world,  strong  in  the  common  faith  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  the  Lord  of  History  and  our  Lord. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake. 
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Omission  on  page  124  :  after  . . .  and  for  theological  education  in  Belgium  and  Italy. 

An  Associate  Secretary  for  Europe,  Mr.  Gaio  Grassi,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Italy, 
was  appointed  in  April  1965  to  work  with  Dr.  Glen  Garfield  Williams,  Secretary  for 
Europe. 

Omission  on  page  125  :  after  . . .  ecumenical  teams  at  work  in  Greece. 

An  Associate  Secretary  for  the  Orthodox  Desk,  Archpriest  Georges  Tsetsis,  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  was  appointed  in  1965  to  work  with  Mr.  Christopher  King. 

P.  41  (last  line  but  one)  :  for  George  read  John. 
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World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

The  official  report  of  the  Conference  in  Geneva  1966  questions  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  Church  and  calls  for  a  new  Christian  social  ethic  in  the  light 
of  present  technical  economic  and  political  development. 
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The  reports  of  the  Western  European  and  the  North  American  Working  Groups 
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the  continents. 
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New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order 

Bristol  1967:  Reports  —  Minutes  —  Documents. 

(Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  50) 

A  new  orientation  is  being  given  to  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis¬ 
sion,  subsequent  to  its  Fourth  World  Conference  at  Montreal.  This  publica¬ 
tion  reports  on  new  questions  raised  and  new  methods  proposed,  and  opens 
up  general  discussion  in  this  whole  field. 
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No.  1  :  Concerning  the  Ordination  of  Women 

In  many  churches  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  is  being  discussed. 
This  study  deals  with  the  theological,  biblical,  and  ecclesiologica!  issues 
involved. 
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No.  2  :  The  Ministry  of  Deacons 

Biblical  and  patristic  evidence  concerning  the  diaconate  and  its  significance 
for  today  and  reflections  on  the  ministry  of  deacons  in  the  Church. 
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No.  3:  The  Healing  Church 

Report  and  Papers  from  the  Tubingen  Consultation  1964 

The  role  of  the  congregation,  the  Christian  medical  institution  and  the  individual 
doctor  or  nurse,  the  place  of  the  healing  ministry  in  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
relations  between  Christian  and  secular  medical  institutions  —  all  these  topics 
are  discussed  in  this  brochure. 
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No.  4  :  The  Deaconess 

The  deaconess  stands  for  a  ministry  in  the  Church  which  is  widely  recognised. 
The  subject  of  this  study  is  a  new  consideration  about  the  position  of  the 
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by  Lukas  Vischer 

In  this  illustrated  booklet  the  different  traditions  of  Christian  churches  concern¬ 
ing  baptism  and  confirmation  are  interpreted. 
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Ecumenical  Statements  on  Race  Relations.  Development  of 
Ecumenical  Thought  on  Race  Relations  1937-1964 

A  collection  of  key  statements  made  at  various  ecumenical  conferences  which 
are  not  only  of  historical  interest  but  also  a  guide  for  ecumenical  thinking  on 
the  issue  of  racial  justice. 
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by  Madeleine  Barot 

In  this  illustrated  booklet  questions  in  the  changing  relationship  between  men 
and  women  are  revised  and  fresh  patterns  of  relationship  are  suggested. 
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